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ASSCX:iATION  NOTES  AND  EDITORIAL  COMMENTS 

As  USUAL  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  the  the  Department  of  English  in  the 
is  largely  devoted  to  official  business  Manual  Training  High  School  of  that 


matters  of  the  Association.  These  mat¬ 
ters  include  the  lists  of  accredited  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  revised  standards  for  ac¬ 
crediting,  and  the  summarizations  of 
data  relating  to  the  accrediting  pro¬ 
cedures.  The  issue  also  contains  the 
Treasurer’s  Report,  excerpts  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
certain  matters  reported  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Association,  the  lists  of  new¬ 
ly  elected  officers,  and  certain  other  for¬ 
mal  actions  taken  by  the  Association  and 
its  three  Commissions.  Nevertheless 
much  of  this  material  should  prove  of 
interest  to  the  general  reader;  it  surely 
will  to  the  active  members  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation. 

OUR  NEW  PRESIDENT 

As  is  well  known  the  Association  elects 
a  president  of  its  organization  each  year, 
custom  providing  that  no  one  shall  hold 
the  office  for  two  consecutive  years.  This 
year  the  honor  fell  to  E.  H.  K.  Mc- 
Comb,  who  for  nine  years  has  been  the 
Association’s  very  efficient  Treasurer. 

Mr.  McComb  holds  an  A.B.  and  an 
A.M.  degree  from  Hanover  College  and 
has  had  most  of  his  teaching  experience 
in  Indianapolis.  From  1900  to  1916  he 
was  a  teacher  of  English  and  Head  of 


city;  since  1916  he  has  been  principal 
of  that  school. 

Among  Mr.  McComb’s  other  distinc¬ 
tions  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
he  has  served  on  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  and  as  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English;  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals;  he  has 
edited  various  English  classics  and  has 
been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Journal;  he  has  given  courses  in 
English  in  the  summer  sessions  of  vari¬ 
ous  colleges;  he  has  worked  in  the  North 
Central  Association  Commission  on  Cur¬ 
ricula;  he  has  been  active  in  Red  Cross 
work;  and,  as  stated  before,  has  for  the 
past  nine  years  been  the  Treasurer  of 
our  Association. 

Surely  this  is  a  record  to  which  both 
Mr.  McComb  and  the  Association  may 
point  with  pride. 

OUR  NEW  TREASURER 

The  elevation  of  our  former  Treas¬ 
urer,  Mr.  McComb,  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Association  has  naturally  necessi¬ 
tated  the  selection  of  a  successor  for 
the  first  position.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  the  Executive  Com- 
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mittee  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  doing  this.  Their  choice  has  resulted 
in  the  election  of  Mr.  William  F.  Shir¬ 
ley,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
pleasure  that  Mr.  Shirley  is  welcomed 
into  the  circle  of  the  governing  officials. 
For  the  office  of  Treasurer  also  carries 
with  it  membership  on  the  all-powerful 
Executive  Committee  as  well  as  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  Editorial  Board  of  the 
Quarterly.  Thus  Mr.  Shirley  will  be 
in  a  triple  position  in  respect  to  the  pol¬ 
icy  making  duties  of  the  Association. 

Like  many  other  well  known  educa¬ 
tors,  Mr.  Shirley  claims  Indiana  as  his 
birthplace.  He  holds  a  bachelor’s  degree 
from  Wabash  College  and  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  from  Columbia  University.  His  first 
teaching  p>ositi(Hi  was  that  of  instructor 
in  science  and  football  coach  in  the 
East  High  School,  Aurora,  Illinois.  He 
then  held  sucessively  the  high  school 
principalships  in  Pekin,  Illinois,  and 
Marshalltown,  Council  Bluffs,  and  Sioux 
City,  Iowa.  Since  1920  he  has  occupied 
his  present  position  as  Superintendent 
at  Marshalltown.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  N.C.A.’s  Iowa  State  Committee 
since  1918  and  for  the  past  four  years 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion.  During  the  year  1936-1937  he  was 
the  Association’s  Second  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Shirley  has  rarely,  if  ever,  missed 
an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
twenty  years.  He,  therefore,  brings  to 
his  new  office  the  ripeness  of  much  ex¬ 
perience. 

LIST  OF  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

This  issue  of  the  Quarterly  contains 
the  complete  list  of  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  (as  also  of  secondary  schools)  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  Association.  By  vote  of 
the  Executive  Committee  reprints  of  the 
list  of  higher  institutions  will  be  taken 
off  and  be  made  available  to  the  public 
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in  separate  form.  Any  member  wishing 
such  a  list  should  address  Secretary 
George  A.  Works,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  The  charge  is  nominal. 

PUBLISHED  ADDRESSES 

As  usual  a  number  of  very  stimulat¬ 
ing  addresses  and  reports  were  made  to 
the  Association  at  the  time  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  meeting  in  April.  As  usual,  too,  it 
has  been  a  nice  problem  for  the  Editor 
to  decide  when  to  publish  all  of  these. 
Obviously  only  a  few  can  find  place  in 
the  July  Quarterly,  because  of  the 
press  of  other  materials  demanding  im¬ 
mediate  release.  Hence  of  necessity 
there  has  had  to  be  discrimination.  Fi¬ 
nally,  however,  the  Editor  selected  for 
this  issue  four  papers  on  four  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  topics.  This  policy,  will,  at  least, 
provide  variety  for  the  readers.  The  four 
pap>ers  chosen  are  President  Schwitalla’s 
“Sincerity  in  Education,’’  Dr.  Spauld¬ 
ing’s  “Evaluation  of  Secondary  School 
Curricula  in  the  New  York  State  Re¬ 
gents  Inquiry,”  Dr.  Grizzell’s  “The 
Work  of  the  National  Committee  on  the 
Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School 
Standards,”  and  Dr.  Foerster’s  article, 
“The  Liberal  Arts  College  Curriculum.” 

This  issue  of  the  Quarterly  also  con¬ 
tains  a  study  by  Dr.  Works  and  Mr. 
Haggerty  on  Changes  in  Enrollments  in 
North  Central  Association  accredited 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Reprints  of  all  of  these  articles  will 
be  ordered  and  be  made  available,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Editor  is  notified  in  sufficient 
time  that  such  are  desired.  A  table  giv¬ 
ing  costs  of  reprints  was  published  in 
the  April  Quarterly. 

RECRUITING  ATHLETES 
Perhaps  no  question  has  stirred  up 
quite  so  much  interest  in  Association 
circles  recently  as  that  pertaining  to  the 
recruiting  of  athletes  by  institutions  of 
higher  educaticm.  The  matter  was  pre-' 
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cipitated  by  Dr.  Stradley  in  his  presi¬ 
dential  address  in  1935.  As  a  result  of 
that  address,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  recommend  ways  and  means  of  car¬ 
rying  its  provisions  into  practical  effect. 
Twice  this  committee  has  refwrted  of¬ 
ficially — its  last  report  (that  of  April 
1937)  consisting  of  a  set  of  definitions 
and  formulations  intended  to  establish 
tentative  standards  of  ethical  and  un¬ 
ethical  practices  in  college  recruiting. 
The  complete  report  is  published  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly. 
It  is  included  here  in  the  expressed  hope 
that  it  will  elicit  criticisms  and  com¬ 
ments.  Such  reactions  from  members  of 
the  Association  are  to  be  sent  to  desig¬ 
nated  officials  and  will  serve  as  aids  in 
bringing  the  entire  problem  to  a  final 
conclusion  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
meeting  next  year. 

By  all  means,  members  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  should  take  cognizance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. 


THE  CLOSING  CEREMONIES 

The  last  item  of  business  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Association’s  Annual  Meeting 
was  the  announcement  of  the  general 
officers  elected  for  next  year,  and  the 
induction  of  the  new  president  into  the 
responsibilities  of  this  office.  The  steno- 
typists  recorded  these  procedures  as 
follows: 

President  Schwitalla:  It  is  moved  and 
seconded  that  those  whose  names  were 
just  read  by  the  Secretary  be  elected  to 
office.  Will  those  who  are  in  favor  please 
signify  by  saying  “aye”;  those  opposed 
“no.”  The  Chair  hereby  declares  Mr. 
McComb  elected  as  President  of  the 
Association,  Mr.  Munson  as  First  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Henzlik  as  Second  Vice- 
President,  President  Pittenger  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  a 
four-year  term  and  Mr.  Ryan  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  a 
two-year  term. 


Before  calling  on  Mr.  McComb,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  may  I  take  this  occasion 
to  thank  the  Association  for  all  the  fun 
and  pleasure  I  have  had  during  this  past 
year.  If  anybody  wants  to  tell  you  that 
it  is  a  hard  job  to  be  President  of  this 
Association,  please  refer  them  to  me  for 
contrary  advice.  It  has  been  a  world  of 
fun  and  I  have  enjoyed  it  to  the  limit, 
as  I  always  think  a  person  should  enjoy 
an  opportunity  when  it  is  presented  to 
him.  It  is  a  wonderful  privilege  to  work 
with  the  men  who  are  officers  of  this 
Association.  It  is  particularly  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  those  who  have  held  office 
for  a  number  of  years.  I  have  had  a  gradu¬ 
ate  course  in  organizational  administra¬ 
tion  through  the  period  of  a  year.  I  am 
claiming  no  credit  for  it  because  I  can¬ 
not  find  a  registrar  to  evaluate  it,  even 
though  I  think  the  head  of  the  registrars’ 
association  was  here  and  watched  us  all 
through  this  performance.  I  am  telling 
you  that  now  because  if  I  had  an¬ 
nounced  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  you  would  have  all  been  in  fear  and 
trembling.  I  feel  that  the  office  has  done 
more  for  me  than  I  have  ever  been  able 
to  bring  to  the  office.  For  this  I  am  ex¬ 
tremely  grateful.  I  am  very  happy  that 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  this. 

The  man  that  you  have  elected  as 
President  of  the  Association  is  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  acted  as  your  Treasurer 
since  1927  or  ’28.  I  thought  watchdogs 
must  either  bark  or  bite.  I  found  that  a 
watchdog  of  the  treasury  can  simply 
walk  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  treas¬ 
ury  in  a  dignified,  sometimes  a  little 
hurried  and  sometimes  a  little  retarded 
movement,  and  keep  on  wagging  his  tail 
and  smiling,  and  apparently  he  is  just 
as  good  a  watchdog  as  the  biting  and 
barking  dog.  That  is  the  kind  of  a 
treasurer  that  you  have  had  since  1927 
or  ’28,  because  no  matter  what  was  pro¬ 
posed  during  the  last  year  he  was  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  see  to  it  that  the  funds 
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were  available  for  the  work  in  hand,  and 
1  assume  that  has  been  his  attitude  dur¬ 
ing  all  of  the  years  he  has  been  treasurer 
of  the  Association.  You  know  of  his  won¬ 
derful  work  in  his  own  town,  and  it  is 
amazing  that  you  are  moving  the  center 
of  the  North  Central  Association, 
through  his  presence,  closer  to  the  center 
of  population.  It  is  a  wise  thing  to  do. 
Therefore,  with  all  of  this  in  mind,  and 
with  many  other  things  that  one  might 
say  about  Mr.  McComb  in  a  personal 
way,  may  I  call  on  Mr.  McComb  to 
come  up  here  and  take  the  chair?  Mr. 
McComb,  I  am  giving  you  this  gavel, 
and  I  hope  you  will  use  it  in  the  way  in 
which  you  have  used  all  of  your  books, 
just  as  effectively  and  with  just  as  much 
concern  for  the  good  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association. 

[Mr.  E.  H.  Kemper  McComb  as¬ 
sumed  the  chair.] 

President  McComb'.  Thank  you.  Dr. 
Schwitalla,  for  all  them  kind  words. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  appreciate 
very  greatly  the  honor  that  you  have 
done  me  in  electing  me  President.  I  of 
course  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  President,  but  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  in  serving  as  your 
Treasurer  and  carryng  on  that  work  for 
the  Association.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able 
to  expound  upon  the  pleasures  of  the 


presidency  as  eloquently  next  year  at 
the  corresponding  meeting  to  this  as  Dr. 
Schwitalla  has  done  at  this  time.  I  thank 
you  very  heartily  for  the  honor  you  have 
conferred  upon  me. 

Is  there  any  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Association?  If  not,  we  will 
declare  the  meeting  adjourned,  to  meet 
again  in  this  room  at  the  corresponding 
dates  next  year. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGE 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Another  organization  has  been  born. 
It  is  denominated  “The  Association  of 
College  Representatives.”  The  purposes 
of  the  Association  as  stated  in  its  frame 
of  organization  are: 

I.  To  study  and  promote  efficient  means  of 
raising  and  maintaining  standards  of  (college) 
admission  practices. 

3.  To  disseminate  information  regarding 
actual  educational  oportunities  available  with¬ 
in  the  area  of  the  Association. 

3.  To  cooperate  with  the  American  College 
Publicity  Association  in  publicizing  acceptable 
admission  practices. 

The  new  Association  grew  out  of  a 
four  year  experience  of  the  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Midwest  College  Conference 
and  was  formally  organized  in  a  meeting 
held  in  Chicago,  May  16  and  17,  1937. 
Representatives  of  18  colleges  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  meeting. 
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GENERAL  OFFICERS 


President:  E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  Principal, 
Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

First  Vice-President:  J.  M.  Munson,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Michigan. 

Second  Vice-President:  F.  E.  Henzlik,  Dean, 
Teachers  College,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Secretary:  A.  W.  Clevenger,  High  School  Vis¬ 
itor,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Treasurer:  William  F.  Shirley,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Executive  Committee 

E.  C.  Foster,  Principal,  Central  High  School, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

H.  M.  Gage,  President,  Coe  College,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 

J.  Andrew  Holley,  Director  of  Instruction, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma. 

L.  A.  PiTTENGER,  President,  Ball  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

G.  H.  Reavis,  Supervisor  of  High  Schools, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

H.  H.  Ryan,  Principal,  Wisconsin  High  School, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

L.  W.  Webb,  Professor  of  Education,  North¬ 
western  University,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

The  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  ex  officio, 
and  A.  M.  Schwitalla,  S.J.,  Dean,  School  of 
Medicine,  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri,  the  immediate  past  president. 

Chairmen  of  Commissions 

Institutions  of  Higher  Education:  H.  M. 
Gage,  President,  Coe,  College,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Secondary  Schools:  J.  Andrew  Holley,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Instruction,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Higher  Education:  L.  W.  Webb, 
Professor  of  Education,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


Vice-Chairmen  of  Commissions 

Institutions  of  Higher  Education:  A.  H.  Up- 
ham,  President,  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Higher  Education:  Harl  R.  Doug¬ 
lass,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Secretaries  of  Commissions 

Institutions  of  Higher  Education:  George  A. 
Works,  Dean  of  Students  and  University 
Examiner,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Secondary  Schools:  G.  W.  Rosenlop,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Secondary  Education,  University 
of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Higher  Education:  G.  W.  Willett, 
Superintendent,  Lyons  Township  High 
School  and  Junior  College,  La  Grange,  lUi- 
nob. 

Editorial  Board  of  the  Quarterly 

C.  O.  Davis,  Professor  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  and  ^retary  of  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  Managing  Editor. 

A.  W.  Clevenger,  High  School  Visitor,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

George  A.  Works,  Dean  of  Students  and  Uni¬ 
versity  Exammer,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

G.  W.  Rosenlop,  Professor  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Nebraska,  IJncoln, 
Nebraska. 

William  F.  Shirley,  Superintendent  of 
Sebook,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

G.  W.  Willett,  Superintendent,  Lyons  Town¬ 
ship  High  School  and  Junior  College,  La 
Grange,  Illinok. 

Chairmen  of  State  Committees 

O.  K.  Garretson,  Tucson,  Arizona 

M.  R.  Owens,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
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A.  C.  Cross,  Boulder,  Colorado  A.  A.  Reed,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

A.  W.  Clevenger,  Urbana,  Illinois  J.  W.  Diefendorf,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Carl  G.  F.  Franzen,  Bloomington,  Indiana  S.  T.  Lillehaugen,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota 

James  Rae,  Mason  City,  Iowa  G.  H.  Reavis,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Ralph  Stinson,  Topeka,  Kansas  J.  Andrew  Holley,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

H.  C.  Koch,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  V'incent  Janda,  Pierre,  South  Dakota 

H.  E.  Flynn,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  A.  J.  Gibson,  Charleston,  West  Virginia 

John  Rufi.  Columbia,  Missouri  F.  V.  Powell,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

Rex  Haight,  Helena.  Montana  C.  R.  Maxwell,  Laramie,  Wyoming 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  THREE  COMMISSIONS 
A.  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


OFFICERS 

Chairman — J.  Andrew  Holley,  Director  of 
Instruction,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Secretary — G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Professor  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education,  University  of  Nebraska. 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

STATE  representatives 
Arizona 

♦University — O.  K.  Garretson,  Tucson 
State  Department — H.  E.  Hendrix,  Phoenix 
High  School — H.  L.  Taylor,  Mesa  (i939)t 

Arkansas 

University — H.  G.  Horz,  Fayetteville 
♦State  Department — M.  R.  Owens,  Little  Rock 
High  School — J.  A.  Larson,  Little  Rock  (1938) 

Colorado 

♦University — A.  C.  Cross,  Boulder 
High  School — W.  S.  Roe,  Colorado  Springs 
(1938) 

Illinois 

♦University— A.  W.  Clevenger,  Urbana 
SUte  Department— O.  F.  Patterson,  Spring- 
field 

High  School — W.  E.  McVey,  Harvey  (1938) 
Indiana 

♦University — Carl  G.  F.  Franzen,  Blooming¬ 
ton 

State  Department — V.  R.  Mullins,  Indian¬ 
apolis 

High  School — R.  Nelson  Snider,  Fort  Wayne 
(1940) 

Iowa 

University — H.  K.  Newburn,  Iowa  City 

•  Chairmen  of  State  Committees.  All  correspon¬ 
dence  relative  to  North  Central  Association  sec¬ 
ondary  school  matters  should  be  addressed  to  these 
members. 

t  Year  in  which  term  of  office  expires. 


State  Department — Miss  Agnes  Samuelson, 
Des  Moines 

♦High  School — James  Rae,  Mason  City  (1940) 
Kansas 

University — H.  E.  Chandler,  Lawrence 
♦State  Department — Ralph  Stinson,  Topeka 
High  School — Willard  N.  Van  Slyck,  Topeka 

(1939) 

Michigan 

High  School — J.  H.  Corns,  Detroit  (1940)^ 
State  Department — W.  B.  Beadle,  Lansing 
High  School — J.  H.  Corns,  Detroit  (1940) 

Minnesota 

University — C.  W.  Boardman,  Minneapolis 
♦State  Department — H.  E.  Flynn,  St.  Paul 
High  School — Irvin  E.  Rosa,  Owatonna  (1940) 

Missouri 

♦University — John  Rufi,  Columbia 
State  Department — R.  T.  Scobee,  Jefferson 
City 

High  School — Otto  Dubach,  Kansas  City 
(1940) 

Montana 

University — Freeman  Daughters,  Missoula 
♦State  Department — Rex  Haight,  Helena 
High  School — G.  A.  Ketcham,  Missoula 
(1940) 

Nebraska 

♦University — A.  A.  Reed,  Lincoln 

State  Department — J.  C.  Mitchell,  Lincoln 

High  School — R.  M.  Marrs,  Omaha  (1939) 

New  Mexico 

♦University — J.  W.  Diefendorf,  Albuquerque 
State  Department — R.  L.  Mullins,  Sante  Fe 
High  School — R.  E.  Marshall,  Clovis  (1939) 

North  Dakota 

University — C.  C.  ScHMmT,  Grand  Forks 
♦State  Department — S.  T.  Lillehaugen,  Bis¬ 
marck 

High  School — B.  C.  B.  Tighe,  Fargo  (1938) 


1  Died  June  18,  1937. 
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Ohio 

University — B.  L.  Stradley,  Columbus 
♦State  Department — G.  H.  Reavis,  Columbus 
High  School — E.  E.  Morley,  Cleveland 
Heights  (1939) 

Oklahoma 

University — Roy  Gittinger,  Norman 
♦State  Department — J.  Anprew  Holley,  Okla¬ 
homa  City 

High  School — Eu  Foster,  Tulsa  (1939) 

South  Dakota 

University — H.  W.  Frankenfeld,  Vermillion 
♦State  Department — Vincent  Janda,  Pierre 
High  School — L.  M.  Fort,  Mitchell  (1938) 

West  Virginia 

University — F.  W.  Stemple,  Morgantown 
♦State  Department — A.  J.  Gibson,  Charles¬ 
ton 

High  School — C.  W.  Jackson,  Bluefield  (1938) 
Wisconsin 

University — M.  H.  WauNC,  Madison 
♦State  Department — F.  V.  Powell,  Madison 
High  School — G.  J.  Balzer,  Milwaukee  (1939) 

Wyoming 

♦University — C.  R.  Maxwell,  Laramie 
State  Department — R.  L.  Markley,  Cheyenne 
High  School — H.  H.  Moyer,  Rawlins  (1938) 

MEMBERS  ELECTED  AT  LARGE 

Class  of  1938 

E.  D.  Miller,  Watertown  High  School,  Water- 
town,  South  Dakota 


G.  W.  Rosenlof,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska 

C.  E.  Pence,  Harvard  School  for  Boys,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois 

Rev.  j.  j.  Edwards,  De  Paul  University,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois 

H.  H.  Holt,  St.  John’s  Military  Academy, 
Delafield,  Wisconsin 

J.  R.  Powell,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Class  of  1939 

L.  E.  Ewing,  High  School,  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia 

H.  D.  Trimble,  Assistant  High  School  Visitor, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 

L.  N.  McWhorter,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

G.  C.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

E.  H.  Landis,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Rev.  j.  H.  Ostdiek,  Diocesan  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Class  of  1940 

George  E.  Carrothers,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

C.  E.  Greene,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Denver,  Colorado 

E.  E.  Halley,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

F.  L.  Hunt,  Culver  Military  Academy,  Culver, 
Indiana 

L.  R.  Kilzer,  University  of  Wyoming,  Lara¬ 
mie,  Wyoming 

J.  E.  Worthington,  High  School,  Waukesha, 
Wisconsin 


B.  COMMISSION  ON  CURRICULA  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


OFFICERS 

Chairman — L.  W.  Webb,  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
Illinois 

Vice-Chairman — Harl  R.  Douglass,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Secretary — G.  W.  Willett,  Superintendent, 
Lyons  Township  High  School  and  Junior 
College,  La  Grange,  Illinois 

COLLEGE  MEMBERS 
Class  of  1938 

H.  R.  Douglass,  Professor  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota 


D.  H.  Eikenberry,  Professor  of  Education, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 
J.  E.  Foster,  Dean  of  Summer  Quarter,  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  Iowa 
H.  L.  Smith,  Dean,  College  of  Education,  In¬ 
diana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana 

Class  of  1939 

F.  E.  Henzuk,  Dean,  Teachers  College,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
J.  E.  Irion,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri 
Ruixilph  Lindquist,  Professor  of  Education, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 
J.  E.  Stout,  Professor  of  Education,  North¬ 
western  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 
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Class  of  1040 

J.  A.  Clement,  Professor  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois.  Urbana,  Illinois 

Malcolm  MacLean,  Dean,  General  College, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota 

R.  M.  Tryon,  Professor  of  Education,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 

L.  W.  Webb,  Professor  of  Education,  North¬ 
western  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  MEMBERS 

Class  of  103S 

M.  P.  Gaffney,  Superintendent,  New  Trier 
Township  High  School,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

P.  W.  Harnly,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska 

F.  J.  Kluss,  Principal,  Roosevelt  High  School, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


H.  H.  Ryan,  Principal,  Wisconsin  High  School, 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

Class  of  1039 

W.  J.  S.  Bryan,  331  Belt  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri 

D.  S.  Morgan,  Principal,  Arsenal  Technical 
High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

William  Prakken,  Principal,  High  School, 
Highland  Park,  Michigan 

A.  L.  Spobn,  High  School,  Hammond,  Indiana 

Class  of  1940 

T.  M.  Deam,  Assistant  Principal,  Joliet  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Joliet,  Illinois 

B.  J.  Rivett,  Principal,  Northwestern  High 
School,  Detroit,  Michigan 

E.  R.  SiFERT,  Principal,  Proviso  Township 
High  School,  Maywood,  Illinois 

G.  W.  Willett,  Superintendent,  Lyons  Town¬ 
ship  High  School  and  Junior  College,  La 
Grange,  Illinois 


C.  COMMISSION  ON  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


OFFICERS 

Chairman — H.  M.  Gage,  Coe  College,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa 

Vice-Chairman — A.  H.  Upham,  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity,  Oxford,  Ohio 

Secretary — George  A.  Works,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 

COLLEGE  members 
Class  of  1938 

T.  E.  Benner,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois 

W.  F.  Cunningham,  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

J.  D.  Hill,  State  Teachers  College,  Superior, 
Wisconsin 

C.  H.  Judd,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

R.  N.  Montgomery,  Muskingum  College,  New 
Concord,  Ohio 

D.  W.  Morehouse,  Drake  University,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa 

G.  W.  Nash,  Yankton  College,  Yankton,  South 
Dakota 

C.  H.  Oldfather,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 

A.  M.  Schwttalla,  St.  Louis  University,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri 

B.  L.  Stradley,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio 

Class  of  1939 

C.  S.  Boucher,  West  Virginia  University,  Mor¬ 
gantown,  West  Virginia 


Lucia  R.  Briggs,  Milwaukee-Downer  College, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

D.  J,  CowiJNG,  Carleton  College,  Northfield, 
Minnesota 

L.  B.  Hopkins,  Wabash  College,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Indiana 

Sister  Mary  A.  Molloy,  College  of  St.  Tere¬ 
sa,  Winona,  Minnesota 

John  Nollen,  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa 

E.  E.  Rall,  North  Central  College,  Naperville, 
Illinois 

J.  L.  Seaton,  Albion  College,  Albion,  Michi¬ 
gan 

Raymond  Walters,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

J.  M.  Wood,  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mis¬ 
souri 


Class  of  1940 

J.  W.  Davis,  West  Virginia  State  College,  Insti¬ 
tute,  West  Virginia 

J.  P.  Everett,  Western  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Kalamaxoo,  Michigan 

H.  M.  Gage,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

R.  J.  Gilmore,  Colorado  College,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado 

E.  H.  Kraus,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan 

B.  H.  Kroeze,  Jamestown  College,  Jamestown, 
North  Dakota 

W.  P.  Morgan,  Western  Illinois  State  Teachers 
College,  Macomb.  Illinois 

J.  H.  Reynolds,  Hendrix  College,  Conway, 
Arkansas 
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E.  B.  Stouffek,  University  of  Kansas,  Law¬ 
rence,  Kansas 

A.  H.  Upham,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 
SECONDAaV  SCHOOL  MEMBEKS 
Class  of  103$ 

A.  W.  Evans,  Tilden  Technical  High  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

E.  A.  MacQuakrie,  Washburn  High  School, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

W.  F.  Shirley,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa 

J.  L.  Shouse,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

A.  E.  Spaulding,  Emerson  High  School,  Gary, 
Indiana 

L.  P.  Stewart,  Walnut  Hills  High  School, 
Cinciimati,  Ohio 

Class  of  1939 

John  Craig,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mus¬ 
kegon,  Michigan 


T.  C.  Grogan,  St.  Thomas  Military  Academy, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

J.  G.  Masters,  Central  High  School,  Omaha, 
Nebraska 

J.  W.  Richards,  Lake  Forest  Academy,  Lake 
Forest,  Illinois 

J.  F.  Wellemeyer,  Wyandotte  High  School, 
Kansas  City,  Kansas 

O.  O.  Young,  Superintendent  of  Schoob, 
Galesburg,  Illinois 

Class  of  1940 

W.  W.  Borden,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Whiting,  Indiana 

George  Buck,  Shortridge  High  School,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Indiana 

A.  E.  Claggett,  Oakwood  High  School,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio 

A.  M.  Hitch,  Kemper  Military  School,  Boon- 
ville,  Missouri 

M.  R.  McDaniel,  Oak  Park  High  School,  Oak 
Park,  Illinois 

F.  S.  Randle,  East  High  School,  Madison, 
Wisconsin 


CERTAIN  OFFICIAL  REPORTS 


I.  THE  TREASURER’S  REPORT 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Association’s  Treasurer,  E.  H.  K.  McComb, 
made  to  the  members  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  April  9,  1937. 
After  the  Auditing  Committee  had  brought  in  its  report.  Treasurer  McComb’s 
report  was  duly  approved  by  the  Association.  — The  Editor. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT— TREASURER’S  OFFICE 
April  I,  1036,  to  April  i,  1937 

Balance  reported  at  meeting  of  Executive  Committee  in  Chicago  April  23,  1936 . $42,68040 

1935-1936 

Additional  receipts  from  dues  and  fees .  180.74 

From  Quartekly  .  8048 

From  Interest  .  5S-oo 

From  sale  of  Manuals  and  Schedules  (Standards  Commission,  Higher  Commission)  . .  45.ii 

From  Inspection  and  Surveys  .  1,950.00 

From  Application  Fees  .  105.00 

From  Book  Sales  .  24.20 


Total  Additional  Receipts  for  1935-1936  . _. . $  2,440.53 

Total  Including  Balance  . $45,120.93 

Additional  expenditures  for  1935-1936  .  16,048.34 


Balance  at  Close  of  Year  1935-1936 . $29,072.59 

1936-1937 

Receipts  from  dues  and  fees . $26,110.67 

From  Quarterly  .  788.60 

From  Interest .  135.69 

From  sale  of  Manuals  and  Schedules  (Standards  Commission,  Higher  Commission)  .  175.39 

From  Inspections  and  Surveys  .  11,100.00 

From  Application  fees .  340.00 


Total  Receipts  to  Date  for  1936-1937  . $38,650.35 

Total  Including  Balance  . $67,722.94 

Total  expenditures  to  date  for  1936-1937  .  25,091.60 


Balance  on  April  i,  1937  . $42,631.34 

This  balance  is  made  up  as  follows: 

American  National  Bank — Checking  Account  . $13,607.87 

Bank  Stock .  i^oo.oo 

Fletcher  American  Bank — Certificates  of  Participation  .  3>3fi4.39* 

Fletcher  Trust  Company — Checking  Account  .  12,646.61 

Certificates  of  Deposit  .  2,000.00 

Indiana  National  Bank — Certificates  of  Deposit .  8,000.00 

Restricted  Revolving  Fund  in  Akron,  Ohio  Bank  . .  36.88 

Revolving  funds  in  various  offices  .  i)i75  S9 


*20  Certificates  of  Participation  . $4,485.84 

5  Certificates  paid  to  date  .  1,121.45 

IS  Certificates  outstanding  . $3,364-39 


$42,631.34 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT— QUARTERLY  OFFICE 
April  1,  1936  to  April  i,  1937 

RECEIPTS 

Subscriptions  to  Quarterly,  sale  of  single  copies  . $836.90 

Sale  of  reprints  .  3.60 

Sale  of  North  Central  Association  book,  High  School  Curriculum  Reorganisation .  34.30 

Checks  redeposited  .  6.58 

Received  from  Treasurer  in  payment  of  expenditures  made  in  Quarterly  office 

for  incidentals,  postage,  etc .  130.19 


Total  . $99  M7 

EXPEKDITURES 

Total  expenditures  for  incidentals,  postage,  etc . $130.19 


Balance  . . . $871.38 

Checks  sent  to  Treasurer  for  money  received  in  Quarterly  Office 

Received  direct  in  Treasurer’s  Office . $  33.00 


Total  Receipts  from  Quarterly . $893.38 

Balance  held  by  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly,  April  1,  1937 

Revolving  fund  account  of . $300.00 


II.  THE  AUDITORS’  REPORT 


To  THE  Members  of  the  North 
Central  Association: 

The  members  of  the  auditing  commit¬ 
tee,  appointed  by  the  president  as 
required  by  the  constitution,  have  exam¬ 
ined  the  books,  the  reports,  and  accounts 
of  your  treasurer.  Each  year  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  the  Association,  July  i  to 
June  30,  the  firm  of  George  S.  Olive  & 
Company,  certified  public  accountants 
of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  furnish  a  very 
complete  audit.  Their  report  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1936  shows  a  balance  in 
the  regular  funds  of  $29,051.05. 

The  auditing  committee  has  also  ex¬ 
amined  the  unaudited  accounts  of  the 
treasurer  up  to  and  including  March  31, 
1937.  The  unaudited  report  of  the  treas¬ 
urer  shows  a  balance  of  $42,631.34  in 
the  regular  fund.  Bills  connected  with 
the  annual  meeting,  of  course,  are  still 
to  be  paid  as  are  also  the  expenses  of  the 
commissions  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

The  General  Education  Board  six 
years  ago  granted  a  sum  of  $110,000.00, 
which  was  furnished  from  time  to  time, 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Revi¬ 


sion  of  Standards  for  the  Higher  Com¬ 
mission.  There  still  remains  a  balance 
of  $300.76  in  this  account. 

The  auditing  committee  in  concluding 
its  report  wishes  to  express  its  deep  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  careful  way  in  which 
the  funds  of  the  Association  have  been 
handled  during  the  nine  year  period  of 
the  incumbency  of  the  retiring  treasurer, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Kemper  McComb.  The  com¬ 
mittee  wishes  to  remind  you  of  the 
tremendous  labor  which  handling  ac¬ 
counts  with  from  2500  to  3000  insti¬ 
tutions  must  have  meant  during  a 
period  of  depression.  The  committee 
also  wishes  to  express  its  sincere  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  work  of  Mrs.  Daisy 
H.  Wall,  the  secretary  to  Mr.  McComb 
of  this  fund  during  these  years.  They 
feel  it  only  fair  to  add  the  statement 
that  the  members  of  the  Association  will 
miss  tremendously  the  presence  and  aid 
which  Mrs.  Wall  has  furnished  at  the 
registration  desk. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Otto  F.  Dubach,  Chairman 
William  F.  Shirley 
C.  O.  Davis 

April  9,  1937 
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III.  REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 


Your  Nominating  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  the  following  as  officers  of  the 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year:^ 

For  President’,  E.  H.  Kemper  Mc- 
CoMB,  Principal  of  the  Manual  Train¬ 
ing  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

For  First  Vice-President:  J.  M.  Mun¬ 
son,  President,  Michigan  State  Normal 
College,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

For  Second  Vice-President:  F.  E. 
Henzlik,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska. 

For  Member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 


mittee,  four-year  term:  L.  A.  Pitten- 
GER,  President,  Ball  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

For  Member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  two-year  term:  H.  H.  Ryan, 
Principal,  Wisconsin  High  School,  Mad¬ 
ison,  Wisconsin. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  N.  McWhorter,  Chairman 

O.  F.  Dubach 

J.  E.  Foster 

Sister  Mary  Molloy 

E.  B.  Stouffer 


IV.  REPORT  FROM  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
A.  W.  Clevenger,  Secretary^ 


1.  Voted  to  recommend  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  the  next  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Association  be  held  in  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago,  on  April  6,  7,  8,  and  9, 
1938. 

2.  Voted  to  recommend  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  the  dues  for  institutions  of 
higher  learning  remain  as  at  present, 
namely  $5.00  per  year  for  four-year 
colleges  and  $25.00  per  year  for  junior 
colleges. 

3.  Voted  to  recommend  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  the  report  entitled  “Ethical 
and  Unethical  Practices  and  Procedures 
in  the  Recruiting  of  Students  from  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  by  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education”  be  accepted  and  be  published 
in  the  July,  1937,  Quarterly,  that 
comments  and  criticisms  of  the  proposals 
be  invnted,  and  that  the  whole  matter  at 
issue  be  reconsidered  at  the  time  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  in  1938. 

1  These  nominations  were  later  duly  approved 
by  the  Association. — ^The  Editor. 

2  All  of  the  above  recommendations  were  duly 
approved  by  the  Association. — The  Editor. 


4.  Voted  to  recommend  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  (Article 
4,  Section  4),  in  the  form  that  this 
Amendment  was  published  both  in  the 
Quarterly  (April,  1937)  and  in  the 
Official  Program  for  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing.  This  Amendment  reads  as  follows: 

The  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  shall  consist  of  forty-eight  persons 
representing  the  members  of  the  Assodation, 
thirty  from  the  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  eighteen  from  the  secondary  schools. 
These  shall  be  elected  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  ten  members  of  the  first  group,  and  six 
of  the  second  to  be  elected  annually. 

The  Commission  shall  prepare  a  statement 
of  policy  to  guide  member  institutions  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  seeking  the 
approval  of  the  Association,  which  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  the 
Association  for  approval  or  rejection;  shall 
receive  and  consider  statements  made  by  insti¬ 
tutions  within  this  territory  seeking  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Association;  shall  provide  such 
inspections  as  it  deems  necessary;  shall  pre¬ 
pare  lists  of  accredited  institutions;  and  shall 
submit  such  lists  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  final  approval  and  publication. 


ETHICAL  AND  UNETHICAL  PRACTICES  AND  PROCEDURES  IN  THE 
RECRUITING  OF  STUDENTS  FROM  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
BY  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION^ 

(A  tentative  report  submitted  for  study  and  consideration) 


Educational  and  vocational  guidance 
of  high  school  pupils  is  one  of  the  major 
responsibilities  of  a  secondary  school.  In 
this  work  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
have  institutions  of  higher  education 
participate  in  the  programs.  The  chief 
end  in  this  phase  of  guidance  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  pupils  information  that  as¬ 
sists  them  in  choosing  the  college  that 
will  serve  best  their  interests  and  needs. 
All  participants  in  this  program  should 
keep  clearly  in  mind  that  “guidance  and 
not  salesmanship"  is  the  method  to  em- 
ploy. 

In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  solici¬ 
tation  of  pupils  by  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  involving  a  secondary 
school,  the  right  of  initiative  belongs  to 
the  high  school  authorities. 

PRACTICES  AND  PROCEDURES  THOUGHT 
ETHICAL 

I.  It  is  considered  ethical  for  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  higher  education  to  send  to 
a  high  school,  with  or  without  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  do  so,  published  information 

I  This  Report  was  submitted  to  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
by  its  Executive  Committee  at  the  time  of  the 
1937  Annuai  Meeting  for  continued  study  with  a 
view  to  the  final  adoption  at  the  time  of  the  1938 
Annual  Meeting  of  a  definite  policy  relative  to 
the  recruiting  of  students. 

Approvals,  criticisms,  and  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  proposed  code  of  ethics  should 
be  addressed  as  follows: 

1.  If  coming  from  a  secondary  school — Profes¬ 
sor  G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

2.  If  coming  from  an  institution  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation — Professor  George  A.  Works,  Secretary  of 
the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


and  advertising  materials  such  as  cata¬ 
logs,  announcements,  posters,  photo¬ 
graphs,  class  annuals,  and  any  like  mate¬ 
rials  and  to  use  the  press  or  the  radio 
in  disseminating  information  relative  to 
the  institution. 

Likewise  it  is  considered  ethical  for 
a  high  school  to  display  and  make  use 
of  published  information  and  advertis¬ 
ing  materials  relating  to  any  particular 
institution  and  to  announce  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  but  the  authorities  in  charge  of 
a  high  school  are  under  no  obligation  to 
do  so. 

2.  It  is  considered  ethical  for  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  an  accredited  high  school  to 
invite  professionally  qualified,  bona  fide, 
responsible  representatives  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  education  to  participate 
in  their  educational  guidance  program. 
It  should  be  understood,  however,  that 
it  is  considered  unethical  for  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  an  institution  of  higher  lo¬ 
cation  while  participating  in  such  a 
conference  to  advertise  in  any  way  his 
institution,  except  that  he  may  answer 
questions  p>ertaining  to  such  matters  as 
facilities  provided,  courses  offered  and 
exp)enses  involved  where  such  informa¬ 
tion  is  requested  by  the  high  school 
pupil. 

3.  It  is  considered  ethical  for  a  sec¬ 
ondary  school  to  hold  a  “College  Day.” 
This  is  a  day  selected  and  announced 
by  the  high  school  authorities  when  in¬ 
vited  representatives  of  a  number  of 
institutions  of  higher  education  may 
confer  with  high  school  pupils  who  plan 
to  continue  their  schooling  beyond  the 
secondary  level.  The  initiative  for  these 
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conferences  rests  with  the  pupils  who 
are  seeking  iniormation  relative  to  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  which 
they  are  more  interested.  In  case  a  sec- 
onaary  school  holds  a  college  day,  it  is 
assumed  tnat  proper  and  adequate  prep¬ 
arations  for  such  a  program  are  to  be 
made  by  the  high  school  in  advance  of 
the  day. 

4.  It  is  considered  ethical  for  the  au¬ 
thorities  in  charge  of  a  secondary  school 
to  furnish  on  an  application  for  admis¬ 
sion  blank  such  information  as  the  scho¬ 
lastic  standing  or  rank  of  the  pupil  in 
his  class  or  school  and  to  indicate  out¬ 
standing  abilities  and  achievements  of 
the  individual  pupil  who  has  requested 
that  such  a  record  be  sent  to  a  particular 
institution. 

5.  It  is  considered  ethical  for  the  au¬ 
thorities  in  charge  of  a  secondary  school 
to  cooperate  with  their  pupils  in  secur¬ 
ing  such  financial  helps  as  scholarships, 
grants-in-aid,  loans,  and  part-time  work 
which  have  been  announced  in  published 
information  pertaining  to  an  institution 
of  higher  education.  It  is  considered  un¬ 
ethical  for  representatives  of  a  secondary 
school  to  seek  for  their  pupils  work  or 
any  other  form  of  financial  assistance 
not  included  in  the  publications  of  the 
institutions. 

6.  It  is  considered  ethical  for  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  higher  education  to  provide 
on  its  campus  special  programs,  festi¬ 
vals,  displays,  and  contests  that  enable 
invited  high  school  pupils  to  become 
familiar  with  campus  life  and  with  the 
work  and  facilities  of  the  institution, 
provided  these  programs  do  not  interfere 
seriously  with  the  working  schedule  of 
the  high  schools  invited. 

It  is  considered  ethical  for  the  au¬ 
thorities  in  charge  of  a  secondary  school 
to  announce  to  the  pupils  such  programs 
provided  by  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  permit  them  to  attend  or  par¬ 
ticipate  when  in  the  opinion  of  these 


authorities  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  pupils  to  do  so. 

PRACTICES  AND  PROCEDURES 
THOUGHT  UNETHICAL 

1.  It  is  considered  unethical  for  an 
institution  of  higher  education  to  send 
to  a  secondary  school  a  representative 
or  a  group  of  representatives  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  students  without 
first  having  received  an  unsolicited  in¬ 
vitation  or  one  following  an  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  the  possibility  of  receiving  such 
an  invitation  from  the  secondary  school. 

It  is  considered  unethical  for  an  ac¬ 
credited  high  school  to  make  any  ar¬ 
rangements  for  uninvited  representatives 
of  an  institution  of  higher  education  to 
meet  with  individual  pupils  or  groups 
of  pupils  either  within  or  without  the 
school  building. 

2.  'It  is  considered  unethical  for  an 
institution  of  higher  education  to  send 
to  a  high  school  for  the  purp)ose  of  inter¬ 
viewing  pupils  any  representative  whose 
salary  dep>ends  either  in  part  or  wholly 
on  his  success  in  securing  students  or 
who  is  paid  on  a  commission  basis  for 
such  service. 

It  is  considered  unethical  for  the  au¬ 
thorities  in  charge  of  a  secondary  school 
to  make  any  arrangements  for  such  a 
representative  to  meet  with  high  school 
pupils. 

3.  It  is  considered  unethical  for  a 
representative  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education  when  conferring  with  pupils 
in  a  high  school  to  misrepresent  his  in¬ 
stitution  by  exaggerating  the  ability  of 
the  institution  to  place  its  graduates,  by 
announcing  low  fees  and  later  exacting 
a  large  number  of  special  fees,  by  the 
granting  of  part-time  jobs  which  at  the 
end  of  the  year  are  withdrawn  and 
awarded  to  other  entering  students,  by 
exalting  the  ability  of  the  institution  to 
meet  the  special  interests  and  needs  of 
the  students,  and  by  making  statements 
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and  comparisons  not  based  on  facts  and 
which  may  prove  libelous  or  imfair  to 
another  institution  and  detrimental  to 
the  student. 

4.  Bidding  on  the  part  of  representa- 
I  tives  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
F  for  pupils  with  high  scholarship  records, 
outstanding  athletic  achievement  or  abil¬ 
ity  or  high  quality  of  performance  in 
I  other  special  fields  is  considered  un- 
j-  ethical. 

!  {Bidding  consists  of  offering  a  greater 
[  inducement  to  a  pupil  to  attend  a  par¬ 

ticular  institution  of  higher  education 
than  that  offered  by  another  institution 
of  higher  education  when  the  literature 
of  the  particular  institution  has  not  men¬ 
tioned  the  special  inducement,  such  as  a 
scholarship,  the  waiving  of  fees,  a  stu- 
^  dent  loan  plan,  or  an  opportunity  to 
earn  a  part  or  all  of  his  expenses  by 
working  while  attending  the  institution.) 
l;  Scholarships  and  other  forms  of  finan¬ 
cial  aids  which  either  have  not  been  pub¬ 
lished  or  which  in  amount  are  beyond 
that  mentioned  in  the  publications  of 
i  an  institution  of  higher  education  should 
I  not  be  offered  to  a  prospective  student 
by  an  institution  of  higher  education. 

-  No  member  of  the  administrative,  teach¬ 
ing,  or  athletic  staff  of  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  should  be  in  a  position  to  offer 
to  prospective  students  scholarships, 
special  inducements  and  any  form  of 
financial  assistance.  The  awarding  of  all 
I  such  assistance  should  be  in  charge  of 
a  special  committee  of  the  faculty  of 
the  institution.  A  concise  statement  of 
available  scholarships  and  of  the  method 
of  applying  for  them  and  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  emplo5mient  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  objectionable. 

5.  It  is  considered  unethical  for  an 
accredited  secondary  school  to  send  to 
an  institution  of  higher  education,  to  an 
individual,  corporation  or  business  firm 
any  list  of  high  school  pupils  who  either 
will  graduate  or  who  have  graduated 
from  that  particular  high  school  which 
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indicates  in  any  way  the  scholastic  rank 
in  the  class  or  school  or  which  in  any 
way  designates  those  pupils  with  out¬ 
standing  abilities.  Any  request  for  such 
a  list  sent  to  a  secondary  school  is  con¬ 
sidered  unethical. 

6.  It  is  considered  unethical  for  the 
authorities  in  charge  of  a  secondary 
school  to  participate  in  any  way  in  the 
present  increasing  demand  for  more 
financial  aids  from  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  form  of  scholar¬ 
ships  and  other  grants. 

{There  has  been  a  growing  tendency 
in  the  high  school  world  to  demand  more 
and  more  aid  from  the  college  in  the 
form  of  scholarships  and  other  grants. 
The  general  attitude  is  resulting  in  a 
scholarship  racket  and  the  colleges  them¬ 
selves  are  the  victims  of  their  own 
eagerness  to  attract  students  to  their 
campuses.) 

It  is  important  that  a  distinction  be 
made  between  true  scholarship  and  all 
other  financial  grants  which  will  be  clear 
to  the  applicants.  A  strong  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  honor  attached 
to  the  awarding  of  a  scholarship  and  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  all  other 
grants  are  relief  measures  and  merely 
badges  of  decent  citizenship  rather  than 
special  honors. 

Definitions.  A  Scholarship.  The 
term  “scholarship”  should  be  reserved 
to  mean  a  financial  award  made  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  superior  ability  and  achieve¬ 
ment  as  indicated  by  the  pupil’s  com¬ 
plete  high  school  record. 

A  Grant-in- Aid.  The  term  “grant-in- 
aid”  should  be  reserved  to  mean  a  finan¬ 
cial  grant  in  the  awarding  of  which 
“need”  is  a  determining  factor. 

It  is  unquestionably  ethical  to  publish 
or  announce  scholarship  awards  as  hon¬ 
ors  on  graduation  from  high  school  but 
it  is  considered  unethical  to  publish  or 
advertise  any  but  scholarships,  as  here 
defined,  as  honors  to  high  school  pupils. 

7.  One  of  the  most  unethical  things 
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a  college  can  do  is  to  try  to  operate  when 
it  knows  that  it  is  so  situated  with  re¬ 
spect  to  its  financial  condition,  its  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  its  facilities  that  it  must  hand 
“gold  bricks”  to  a  majority  of  its  grad¬ 
uates.  A  bankrupt  college  ought  to  go 
into  voluntary  bankruptcy  even  more 
quickly  than  a  bankrupt  business. 

8.  “Shopping”  by  parents  and  pupils 
for  the  best  obtainable  awards  is  con¬ 
sidered  unethical  and  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  seccHidary  schools  and 
the  higher  institutions. 


The  same  rules  and  policies  as  above 
stated  shall  also  ai^ly  in  any  case  where 
the  alumni  of  a  particular  institution  are 
involved  in  the  securing  of  students. 
Members  of  the  faculty  of  a  secondary 
school  as  alumni  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  not  excepted.  High  school 
principals  and  teachers  should  keep  in 
mind  that  the  particular  college  or  imi- 
versity  which  satisfied  their  needs  and 
interests  may  not  be  the  institution 
which  can  serve  best  their  pupils. 

L.  A.  PiTTENOER,  Chairman 


SINCERITY  IN  EDUCATION^ 


Alphonsb  M.  Schwitaua,  S.J. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  St.  Louis  University 


If  ideals  on  the  one  hand  and  human 
limitations  in  their  achievement  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  elements  from  which 
result  the  drama  of  our  individualized 
life,  then  for  institutions,  too,  in  the 
conflict  between  objectives  and  human 
limitations  in  their  pursuit  one  institu¬ 
tion  falb  and  the  other  is  exalted.  Ten¬ 
nyson  in  “The  Place  of  Art,”  Goethe  in 
“Faust,”  Shake^are  in  “Hamlet”  and 
“Lear,”  Milton  in  “Paradise  Lost”  have 
sung  the  same  theme  which  by  a  change 
merely  of  subjects,  predicates  and  ob¬ 
jects  in  their  verses,  might  be  ^}plied  to 
this  or  that  college. 

When  the  North  Central  Association, 
a  few  years  ago,  suggested  that  an  in¬ 
stitution  should  be  judged  by  the  near¬ 
ness  of  its  approach  to  its  stated  objec¬ 
tives,  it  did  more  than  merely  write  a 
formula  for  a  new  inspection  and  accred¬ 
itation  technique.  It  committed  itself  to 
a  philosophy  of  collegiate  education,  to 
a  series  of  underlying  theses,  of  which 
the  basic  one  is  that  an  institution  must, 
first  of  all,  have  an  objective  and  then 
must  be  organized  and  administered  in 
every  detail  so  that  this  stated  objective 
might  be  progressively  approached.  This 
thesis  is  a  challenge  not  only  to  our  col¬ 
leges  but  also  to  our  high  schools  and 
universities,  even  to  the  elementary 
school.  It  forces  us  to  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  our  academic  consciences,  to  take 
long  views  into  the  vistas  of  years 
ahead,  to  look  upward  in  the  intensity 
of  our  striving  and  to  sigh  at  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  our  ineptitude.  The  challenge 

r  This  is  the  presidential  address  delivered  at 
the  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
in  Chicago,  April  9,  1937. — ^Thi  Editob. 


makes  us  recall  history  and  indulge  in 
prophesy,  it  makes  us  search  among 
memory’s  souvenirs  and  it  forces  us  to 
enter  the  Platonic  realms  of  the  possible. 
The  test,  if  applied  to  all  with  thorough¬ 
ness,  calls  into  play  not  only  our  sense 
of  reality  but  also  our  hopes  and  ambi¬ 
tions,  our  regrets  and  our  contritions,  the 
one  for  a  gloriously  envisioned  future, 
the  other  for  a  mis-spent  academic  past. 

There  are  just  heaps  of  physics  and 
metaphysics  behind  and  in  an  objective. 
In  the  great  “Summa”  of  Thomas  Aqui¬ 
nas,  we  And  more  than  one  casual  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  “causa  finalis,”  “the 
intentional  cause,”  the  objective,  in  other 
words,  of  human  action.  For  Aquinas, 
the  ideal  of  the  thing  to  be  accomplished, 
the  plan  of  action,  is  a  real  influence  in 
the  achievement  of  the  effect  and  as 
such,  the  ideal,  the  plan,  the  objective 
constitutes  a  real  cause  of  such  an  effect. 
For  him,  there  was  no  argument  about 
the  integration  of  objectives  and  pro¬ 
grams.  Implacably  logical  as  his  mind 
was,  he  could  conceive  of  no  plan  or  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  not  permeated  by  the  con¬ 
stant  and  progressive  dynamic  influence 
of  the  objective  or  as  he  designated  it, 
the  intentional  cause.  Now,  the  amazing 
thing  is  that  with  reference  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  action,  be  it  that  of  an  individu¬ 
al  or  of  a  group,  be  it  that  of  a  single 
man  or  an  institution,  the  idea  of  the 
action,  the  objective  exists  in  the  agent’s 
mind  long  before  the  agent  acts.  Then, 
in  the  course  of  time,  follows  the  action. 
But  all  through  this  the  objective  still 
persists.  Even  after  the  action  has  ceased 
and  the  effect  is  in  the  process  of  be¬ 
coming,  the  objective  still  persists.  It 
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ceases  to  exist  only  with  the  final  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  intention.  It  is  directive 
and  suggestive,  it  is  coercive  and  it  is 
organizing,  it  is  purp>oseful  and  it  is  con- 
summative.  Without  the  objective,  an 
action  may  be  spontaneous,  even  vigor¬ 
ous,  but  it  cannot  be  coordinated  or  ef¬ 
fective  except  by  rare  accident.  What  is 
most  important  for  our  purpose,  is  that 
the  intentional  cause  or  the  objective  is 
integrative  and  unifying  in  this  sense 
that  through  its  influence  the  different 
parts  of  a  program  fall  into  a  coordi¬ 
nated  whole.  And  since  in  the  greater 
issues  of  life,  the  intentional  cause,  the 
ideal  is  never  quite  achieved,  since  we 
are  constantly  approaching  it  and  since 
that  same  objective  is  constantly  evok¬ 
ing  more  and  more  efficient  causes  to 
exert  their  influence  all  in  harmony  with 
the  whole  plan,  the  poor  human  struggles 
on  always  about  to  arrive  but  not  arriv¬ 
ing,  always  approaching  but  never  quite 
reaching  his  goal. 

The  thought  is  not  without  its  value 
for  institutional  administration.  The  ob¬ 
jectives  of  an  institution  are  in  reality 
an  intentional  cause  in  a  Thomastic 
sense.  Objectives  are  not  merely  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  a  policy  nor  merely  a  mani¬ 
festo  of  an  institution’s  achievement 
nor  merely  even  the  expression  of  an 
institution’s  ideal.  They  are,  if  rightly 
interpreted,  dynamic  forces  which  mold 
and  modify,  create  and  continuously  re¬ 
create,  an  institution’s  strivings.  They 
give  character  and  individuality  to  an 
institution;  they  give  life  to  its  policies; 
they  are  the  initiating  point  of  every 
detail  of  the  organizational  plan;  they 
should  be  the  criterion  for  the  validity 
or  invalidity  of  every  administrative  de¬ 
cision.  The  institution’s  faithfulness  in 
its  recognition  of  an  adherence  to  its 
obiectives  is  the  measure  of  the  insti¬ 
tution’s  sinceritv  in  its  educational  work. 

Of  which  definition  of  sincerity  am  T 
speaking?  Some  describe  it,  superficially 


it  is  true,  as  coming  from  the  two  Latin 
words  “sine  cera,”  “without  wax,”  the 
reference  being,  according  to  some  au¬ 
thors,  either  to  pure  honey  or,  according 
to  other  authors,  to  the  polishing  of  a 
statue.  It  was  assumed  that  the  careful 
worker  applies  the  polish  by  the  labor  of 
his  hands  and  works  over  his  marble 
until  all  of  its  beauty  is  revealed,  where¬ 
as  the  lazy  worker  covers  his  marble 
with  wax  to  give  it  polish  and  thus  de¬ 
faces  the  full  truthfulness  of  his  work. 
Again,  we  derive  the  word  from  an  older 
Sanscrit  root,  which  means  “wholly  uni¬ 
fied.”  For  us,  we  may  take  the  latter 
meaning,  the  realistic  one,  to  indicate 
the  correspondence  between  an  objective 
and  the  effort  directed  towards  its  at¬ 
tainment. 

It  is  easy  to  become  controversial  in 
dealing  with  such  a  subject.  The  psycho¬ 
analyst  has  a  big  advantage.  It  is  easier 
to  point  out  shortcomings  in  others  than 
to  find  their  virtues.  It  is  easy  to  find 
dis-harmony  in  an  institution  between 
its  avowed  objectives  and  its  perform¬ 
ance.  In  doing  so,  one  sometimes  strains 
interpretations,  overstresses  the  small 
and  understresses  the  large,  magnifies 
motes  into  beams,  and  minimizes  hills 
as  hillocks.  There  are  those  who  com¬ 
plain  that  surveys  of  institutions,  inspec¬ 
tions  by  such  agencies  as  the  North 
Central  Association,  does  exactly  this. 
We  have  heard  it  said  that  an  inspiection 
of  a  self-conscious  institution  is  precon¬ 
demned  to  exaggerations;  that  any  in- 
sjjection  technique  must  labor  under  all 
the  limitations  which  surround  an  ob¬ 
servational  and  interpretative  study; 
that  evidence  accumulated  hurriedly 
cannot  but  lead  to  hurried  and  half 
formed  conclusions;  but  even  if  all  of 
this  is  granted,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  it  all, 
what  of  it?  Should  not  every  institution 
of  learning  be  more  self-critical  than  any 
other  critic  could  possibly  be?  Are  we 
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great  and  truthful  and  sincere  and  mag¬ 
nanimous  because  someone  pronounces 
us  to  be  so  or  because  we  are  so;  or  are 
we  to  regret  a  survey  or  an  inaction  of 
an  institution  as  an  effort  to  circumvent 
the  lethargy  and  indifference  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminers  and  thereby  gain  the  coveted 
price  of  accreditation.  Is  a  school  a  bet¬ 
ter  school  merely  because  it  is  accred¬ 
ited?  An  institution  which  is  sincere, 
which  has  succeeded  in  unifying  each  of 
its  activities  with  its  objectives  and 
which  measures  its  public  responsibilities 
for  the  good  of  humanity  and  of  the 
nation  in  terms  of  purposes  for  which  it 
was  created,  will  look  upon  the  inspec¬ 
tion  merely  as  an  external  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval  rather  than  as  a  self-justification 
for  its  policies  and  efforts. 

*  Of  course,  we  have  often  heard  it  said 
that  no  one  can  be  completely  sincere. 
If  we  were  sincere,  many  of  the  ameni¬ 
ties  of  life  would  lose  point.  We  could 
not  say  to  people  “I  am  glad  to  meet 
you”  when  in  reality  one  is  so  tired  that 
he  longs  for  the  privacy  of  his  room;  nor 
could  our  secretaries  say  “The  Dean  or 
the  President  is  out”  when  in  reality  he 
is  sitting  immediately  next  to  the  tele¬ 
phone;  nor  could  we  tell  a  particularly 
unwelcome  caller  that  he  is  “most  wel¬ 
come.”  In  this  sense,  it  is  true,  our  sin¬ 
cerity  all  to  often  fails  us  by  reason  of 
the  limitations  of  human  nature.  But 
surely,  in  the  great  endeavors  that  we 
have  in  our  educational  work,  we  cannot 
allow  our  insincerities  to  grow  unchecked 
for  fear  that  this  parasitic  growth, 
though  orchid-like  it  may  blossom  into 
dazzling  flower,  threaten,  in  the  course 
of  time,  to  strangle  its  host. 

In  the  objective  is  really  the  life  of 
the  institution,  its  soul  and  heart  and 
brain,  through  what  instrumental  organs 
is  that  objective  operative?  The  question 
leads  us  to  a  subject  of  commanding  im¬ 
portance  in  the  evaluation  of  our  sin¬ 
cerities:  How  sincere  are  we  in  the  choice 


of  our  instructors  and  staff?  We  have 
said  a  great  deal  about  the  selection  of 
students.  We  have  devised  mental  tests 
and  pre-admission  tests  and  achievement 
tests  of  vast  variety.  We  have  attempted 
to  evaluate  personalities  and  social  strata 
and  social  reactions  in  our  student  ad¬ 
mission  procedure.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
in  the  bustle  and  volume  of  all  this 
work,  the  attention  of  administrators 
may  have  been  disturbed  and  less  atten¬ 
tion  than  it  deserves,  been  paid  to  the 
problems  of  Faculty  recruiting.  If  the 
answer  comes  that  we  have  very  definite 
standards  of  Faculty  selecticm,  that  the 
Ph.D.  degree  in  the  colleges  and  the 
Master’s  degree  in  the  high  schools  are 
to  be  accepted  as  guarantees  of  Faculty 
competence,  the  rebuttal  can  only  be 
that  a  degree  is  a  badge  and  badges  may 
be  misplaced  and  badges  by  themselves 
are  no  measure  of  manhood  or  woman¬ 
hood. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  decry  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  It  is  my  proud  boast  that 
more  than  thirty  years  of  my  life  have 
been  given  to  teaching.  In  the  hands  of 
the  teacher.  He  the  destinies  of  the  child; 
in  the  hands  of  the  child,  lie  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  the  nation;  in  the  hands  of  the 
nation,  to  a  large  extent,  lie  the  control 
of  human  happiness  not  only  for  time 
but  to  some  extent,  at  least  indirectly 
for  eternity.  And  all  this  vast  destiny  is 
focussed  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 

When  one  reads  the  objectives  formu¬ 
lated,  no  doubt  through  the  stimulation 
of  the  North  Central  Association,  in 
some  of  our  college  catalogues  and  hears 
the  descriptions  of  some  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  all  carefully  formulated  with  the 
fullest  attention  to  rhetorical  embellish¬ 
ment,  balanced  sentence  structure, 
oratorical  rhythm,  and  then  visits  the 
institution  about  which  such  superlatives 
have  been  uttered,  one  cannot  but  sus¬ 
pect  such  a  school  either  of  gross  insin¬ 
cerity  or  of  crass  ignorance.  Between  the 
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two,  there  is  little  choice  unless  we  wish 
to  adopt  the  attitude  of  a  recent  author 
who  says  that  he  finds  it  more  easy  to 
believe  in  the  stupidity  than  in  the  mal¬ 
ice  of  school  administrators. 

The  contrast  in  some  institutions  be¬ 
tween  the  official  protestations  and  the 
teaching  as  well  as  the  administrative 
personnel,  is  at  times  a  sad  one.  I  recog¬ 
nize  the  teaching  profession  as  a  profes¬ 
sion  characterized  by  a  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  duty,  by  seriousness  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  supreme  purpose  and  by  a 
profound  interest  in  humanity.  And  yet, 
with  all  these  magnificent  characteristics 
it  may  still  be  said  that  in  the  profession 
of  teaching,  it  is  more  easy  to  rest  con¬ 
tent  with  mediocrity  than  it  is  perhaps 
in  any  of  the  other  learned  professions. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  too 
numerous  and  complicated  to  touch  upon 
here.  There  is  probably  not  one  person 
listening  to  me  who  could  not  enumerate 
the  names  of  individuals  whose  Ph.D. 
diploma  had  been  equivalently  an  intellec¬ 
tual  death  certificate;  whose  migrations 
from  school  to  school  were  little  more  than 
lethargic  meanderings  from  one  rooming 
house  to  another;  whose  classroom  ex¬ 
perience  is  so  palpably  the  performance 
of  a  duty  and  drudgery,  that  one  almost 
admires  such  {persons  for  their  patience 
in  bearing  a  self-imposed  penance  while 
occup5nng  the  position  of  teacher.  One 
misses  in  such  individuals  the  fine  fren¬ 
zy  that  makes  the  artist,  the  love  of  the 
child  that  makes  the  poet,  the  penetrat¬ 
ing  insight  that  makes  the  creative 
psychologist,  the  spontaneous  sympathy 
that  stirs  the  dramatist.  All  these  the 
teacher  must  be  in  addition  to  his  char¬ 
acter  as  scientist  and  humanitarian,  as 
sociologist  and  economist.  All  this  we 
expect  of  him  because  all  these  talents 
and  canacities  and  characteristics  must 
be  called  into  play  in  the  daily  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  classroom,  the  lecture  or 
the  laboratory  drama,  in  which  the 


teacher  is  at  the  same  time  continuously 
the  director  and  the  star  performer. 

Objectives  may  be  sublime  but  to 
achieve  sublime  objectives,  we  need 
those  who  can  carry  the  banner  in¬ 
scribed  with  its  “excelsior”  to  the  heights 
of  scholarship  and  what  is  even  more 
important,  to  the  heights  of  the  student’s 
greatness. 

The  selection  of  teachers  is  a  subject 
to  which  one  should  feel  that  more  at¬ 
tention  should  be  devoted.  The  old 
thought  comes  back  that  once  a  rule  has 
been  given,  lesser  minds  regard  a  mini¬ 
mal  rule  as  a  desirable  one.  Just  because 
eight  Ph.D.’s  are  theoretically  accepted 
as  meeting  minimal  requirements,  eight 
Ph.D.’s  it  shall  be.  The  student  body 
surely  has  a  right  to  expect  more.  For 
the  most  part,  these  students  come  to 
us  with  a  hunger  and  thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  need  someone  who  will  break 
bread  and  give  them  to  drink,  someone 
who  will  clothe  the  nakedness  of  their 
ignorance,  will  cure  the  mental  disquiets 
of  restless  minds,  will  inspire  with  a 
spark  of  a  divine  discontent  the  latent 
talents  that  lie  all  ready  to  be  enkindled. 
All  this  we  must  give  those  boys  and 
girls  if  we  are  to  be  faithful  to  the  pre¬ 
rogative  which  we  enjoy  in  accepting  the 
designation  of  teacher. 

Similar  thoughts  occur  to  one  with 
reference  to  administrative  officers.  We 
still  find  in  our  colleges,  the  prosaic  un¬ 
inspiring  administrator,  sometimes  the 
commercialized  administrator,  sometimes 
the  administrator  whose  work  is  to  him 
the  merest  drudgery.  He  should  be  a 
Moses,  who  with  a  zeal  as  burning  as 
that  of  the  fanatic  but  as  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  by  prudence  and  restraint  as 
that  of  the  ascetic,  leads  his  chosen 
people  to  the  promised  land;  a  man  of 
vision,  a  man  in  whom  can  flare  the 
flames  of  righteous  indignation,  a  man, 
too,  whose  svmpathy  and  insieht  are 
such  that  nothing  human  is  foreign  to 
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him.  And  yet,  there  are  some  of  these 
administrators  who  recruit  students  and 
Faculty  members  alike  by  the  tactics  of 
an  employment  agency,  who  enroll  stu¬ 
dents  and  Faculty  by  factory  time  clock 
procedures,  who  select  Faculty  members 
and  students  through  the  processes  char¬ 
acteristic  of  mass  employment  and  who 
think  through  a  curriculum  in  terms  of 
job  analyses.  Can  we  be  surprised  that 
a  mediocre  effect  can  follow  from  a 
mediocre  process  in  the  hands  of  medi¬ 
ocre  leaders? 

Let  us  turn  to  another  thought.  The 
objectives  of  a  school  are  realized 
through  the  teaching  personnel.  But 
what  is  the  function  of  the  teaching  per¬ 
sonnel  in  bringing  objectives  into  the 
lives  of  the  students?  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  very  simple;  through  their 
teaching.  But  is  this  really  all? A  theory 
of  education  which  msdres  education 
synonymous  with  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  has  been  so  frequently  criti¬ 
cized  that  surely  in  this  place  it  needs  no 
special  condemnation.  We  may  accept 
as  axiomatic  the  statement  that  knowl¬ 
edge  is  power  but  we  are  aware  of  the 
limitations  of  the  statement  restricted  as 
it  is  in  its  application  to  the  physical 
universe.  With  reference  to  moral  and 
spiritual  values,  knowledge  is  not  and 
cannot  be  power  though  it  may  and  must 
be  regarded  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  power.  Power  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  are 
with  reference  to  social,  moral  and  hu¬ 
man  effects,  uncorrelated.  Were  it  not  so, 
our  most  learned  men  would  of  necessity 
be  our  best  men  and  our  illiterates  would 
be  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  they 
are,  the  objects  of  our  sympathetic 
solicitude. 

It  has  become  customary  in  drafting 
our  educational  programs  to  stress  the 
importance  of  character  development.  In 
the  official  pronouncement  of  by  far  the 
larger  percentage  of  our  North  Central 


schools,  one  finds  the  constant  emphasis 
upon  character  development  as  the 
objective  of  education.  In  our  chapel 
exercises,  we  dwell  upon  honesty,  up¬ 
rightness,  purity,  self-restraint,  honor, 
as  the  real  values  of  life  to  be  devel(^;>ed 
and  cultivated  through  the  years  of  cd- 
lege.  Our  imiversity  presidents  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  evaluation  of 
our  educational  efforts,  have  shown  us 
the  inadequacies  of  mere  informational 
develc^ment  or  mere  development  of 
knowledge  as  a  justifiable  purpose  of  an 
educational  process  and  have  pleaded 
for  the  development  of  character  as  the 
nation’s  prime  requisite  in  the  face  of 
national  and  international  stresses.  They 
have  shown  us  that  skills  alone  fail  in  a 
crisis,  that  a  man  to  be  reliable  must 
have  more  to  call  upon  than  a  reserve 
of  understanding  or  of  skill  in  handi¬ 
crafts.  Most  recently,  one  of  our  finan¬ 
cial  experts  has  used  words  which  will 
find  a  sympathetic  echo  in  the  hearts  of 
many  a  parent  and  teacher,  telling  us 
that  only  the  guarantee  of  a  superior 
character  can  ensure  us  against  the  evil 
day  on  which  American  ideals  are 
doomed  to  declare  their  bankruptcy.  He 
has  shown  on  the  basis  of  an  argument 
drawn  from  the  trends  in  national 
finance  that  social  security  must  rest  pri¬ 
marily  not  merely  upon  available  finan¬ 
cial  resources,  not  merely  upon  an 
accurate  understanding  of  vital  statistics 
but  first  and  foremost  upon  personal  in¬ 
tegrity.  And  he  deduces  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  guarantee  for  the  social 
security  of  America  lies  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  those  traits  in  our  young  people 
which  will  make  of  them  responsible, 
conscientious  socially  mindful  and  un¬ 
selfish  citizens.  It  is  amazing  how  closely 
his  discussion,  approaching  the  problem 
as  he  does  from  the  knowledge  of 
finance,  reaches  a  conclusion  which 
might  well  have  been  excerpted  from  the 
message  of  a  religious  leader  or  the  ser- 
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mons  of  an  effective  guide  of  souls. 

If  we  are  all  so  much  in  accord  in  this 
conclusion  that  character  is  the  final  ob¬ 
jective  of  education,  why  are  we  still 
laying  so  much  stress  upon  knowledge  as 
the  basis  of  student  selection,  promoticm 
and  graduation,  as  the  basis  for  the  se¬ 
lection  of  our  Faculties  and  why  do  we 
still  fail  in  grappling  with  the  problem 
of  character  development?  If  an  answer 
must  be  found  to  this  questicm,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  must  lie  in  the  relatively 
large  neglect  of  the  whole  field  of  moti¬ 
vation. 

As  just  said,  we  are  still  assuming, 
even  though  we  know  better,  that  knowl¬ 
edge  makes  a  better  man.  Now  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  is  enough  truth 
in  this  statement  to  extend  its  applica¬ 
tion  into  practically  every  area  of  hu¬ 
man  achievement.  My  knowledge  of 
Bacteriology  and  Physiology,  of  Public 
Health  and  of  Dietetics,  can  and  does 
make  me  better  physically.  My  under¬ 
standing  of  the  mechanics  of  my  motor¬ 
car  and  the  relation  between  chemical 
structure  and  the  flash-point  of  gasoline, 
makes  me  a  better  man — ^as  an  efficient 
driver  of  an  automobile.  My  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  relation  between  road  con¬ 
struction  and  the  pressure  gradients  in 
road  building  materials  makes  me  a  bet¬ 
ter  man — as  a  safety  engineer.  But  does 
my  knowledge  of  venereal  disease,  my 
understanding  of  sex  psychology  and  my 
appreciation  of  adolescent  growth,  make 
me  more  pure-minded,  more  chivalrous 
towards  womanhood,  more  self-controlled 
in  indulgence? 

In  our  collegiate  objectives,  we  are 
stressing  culture  and  refinement,  the 
equilibrium  between  science  and  art,  the 
careful  balance  between  scientific  and 
humanistic  acquisitions.  In  many  of  our 
colleges,  the  objectives  extol  Christian 
living  as  the  purpose  of  the  entire  edu¬ 
cational  scheme.  In  those  rare  moments 
when  instead  of  standing  afar  off  and 


viewing  at  a  distance  the  pinnacles  of 
our  institution,  we  approach  to  it  and 
find  that  before  we  can  reach  the  moun¬ 
tain,  we  must  bridge  the  chasm  at  its 
foot,  we  cannot  but  admit  to  ourselves 
that  we  have  not  discovered  the  secret 
of  building  the  bridge  from  aspirations  x 
to  achievement  since  we  have  failed  to 
appreciate  motivation  in  our  educational 
work.  I 

A  mere  reason  for  an  action  be  it  ever  I 
so  logically  convincing  and  mentally  co-  ” 

ercive,  is  of  itself  not  as  yet  a  motive  for  t 

action.  Knowledge,  is  not  will  power. 
Before  a  reason  can  become  a  motive  for 
action,  it  must  appeal  to  us  under  the 
appearance  of  a  covetable  good.  It  is 
only  the  good,  not  necessarily  in  the 
moral  sense,  real  or  fancied,  which  influ-  ^ 
ences  the  will  to  action,  which  trans¬ 
lates  potential  into  kinetic  personal  pow-  1 
er.  The  transmutation  from  a  reason 
for  an  action  to  a  motive  for  an  action 
implies  self-discipline,  self-restraint,  and 
brushing  aside  of  self-interested  feelings 
and  emotions,  the  ignoring  of  personal 
prejudices  and  a  host  of  other  inconven¬ 
ient  and  disagreeable  obligations. 

Where  are  we  teaching  all  of  this  and 
where  are  we  bringing  home  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  the  preparation  he  must  make  to 
weave  his  knowledge  and  his  power  into 
the  web  and  woof  of  his  character? 
Motives  imply  criteria  for  the  goodness  * 
and  badness  of  an  action.  Such  criteria  ^ 
imply  sanctions,  sanctions  imply  beliefs,  i 

beliefs  imply  vaster  systems  of  thought  j 

which  must  constitute  a  philosophy  of  | 

life.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  assume  ^ 

that  the  college  or  the  high  school  can  I 

give  all  of  this  which  after  all  must  grow  j 
out  of  the  experiences  of  life  as  it  is 
lived  rather  than  out  of  the  lesson  of 
life  as  it  is  learned.  Nevertheless,  the 
college  and  the  high  school  must  supply 
the  instruments  which  increase  capacity 
to  transmute  a  lesson  into  a  life  expe¬ 
rience.  ■ 
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What  do  we  actually  find  in  some  of 
our  colleges  to  make  real  the  protesta¬ 
tion  that  they  are  preparing  the  student 
for  life?  I  am  thinking  of  one  institu¬ 
tion  which  has  established  a  lengthy  and 
a  most  interesting  sequence  of  courses  in 
Religion.  Three-fourths  of  them  deal 
with  the  historical  aspects  of  Christian¬ 
ity  and  its  precursors,  the  other  fourth 
deal  with  the  psychology  of  education. 
In  another  school  I  have  in  mind,  also  a 
school  which  lays  stress  upon  its  Chris¬ 
tian  character,  we  find  what  seems  to  be 
a  disregard  of  the  fundamentals  of  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  relation  between  employer 
and  employee;  a  palpable  discrepancy, 
too,  between  official  protestations  that 
the  student  recruiting  program  is  beyond 
criticism,  while  the  individual  student  on 
interview  yielded  the  information  that 
an  unmistakable  bid  had  been  made  for 
his  enrollment  in  that  institution;  a  dec¬ 
laration,  to  give  another  instance,  that 
athletes  are  not  remunerated  but  at  the 
same  time,  the  relatives  of  several  ath¬ 
letes  have  found  unexpected  and  well 
remunerated  employment  in  the  town 
where  the  institution  is  located.  Still 
another  institution  makes  an  appeal  on 
religious  grounds  for  the  enrollment  of 
students  and  yet  has  for  years  neglected 
some  of  the  most  fundamental  phases  of 
school  administration,  has  weakened  its 
curriculum,  has  deteriorated  in  its  Fac¬ 
ulty  and  has  chosen  for  its  administra¬ 
tive  personnel,  persons  who  have  brought 
practically  no  training  and  less  experi¬ 
ence  to  their  grave  responsibilities.  Sure¬ 
ly,  such  discrepancies  between  theory 
and  practice  emphasize  as  nothing  else 
can,  the  disregard  in  our  motivation. 
Religion  is  surely  not  a  mask  for  hiding 
educational  inadequacy. 

Into  this  same  category  belong  those 
inter-  and  sometimes  the  intra-denomina- 
tional  rivalries  between  collegiate  insti¬ 
tutions  which  by  their  p)ersistance  and 
“flare-ups”  of  bitterness  illustrate  the 


discrepancy  between  Christian  principles 
and  Christian  practice,  between  objec¬ 
tives  as  protestations  and  objectives  as 
sincere  statements  of  sincerely  ambi- 
tioned  conduct.  “Not  everyone  that  says 
to  me  ‘Lord,  Lord’  shall  enter  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven.” 

If  I  have  chosen  my  examples  of  edu¬ 
cational  insincerities  in  this  section  of 
the  paper  from  the  church  schools,  I 
would,  of  course,  not  be  understood  as 
implying  that  they  are  worse  than  other 
schools  but  simply  as  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  even  in  schools  under  religious 
control  such  insincerities  may  exist.  For 
reasons  easily  appreciated,  I  may  be 
more  susceptible  to  the  insincerities  in 
such  schools,  and  surely  we  all  have  a 
right  to  expect  of  them  that  they  will  do 
their  work,  even  if  no  one  else  does  it 
“in  spirit  and  in  truth.” 

A  sincere  educational  effort  implies 
more  than  instruction,  it  implies  ex¬ 
amples  of  highmindedness,  moral  up¬ 
rightness,  unselfish  self-discipline  in 
those  with  whom  the  students  come  into 
contact.  It  implies  the  teaching  of  obli¬ 
gations  and  not  merely  of  rights,  the 
teaching  of  positive  ethics  adequately 
buttressed  by  and  founded  upon  truths 
that  are  innate  in  human  nature.  It  im¬ 
plies  a  positive  concept  of  morality  in 
which  criteria  of  conduct  are  supported 
by  a  philosophically  valid  concept  of 
sanctions,  effective  enough  to  support 
the  human  being  in  moments  of  crisis. 
In  the  field  of  motivation,  educational 
sincerity  demand  extensive  effort  before 
we  can  be  assured  that  our  educational 
work  is  adequately  serving  the  nation 
for  betterment. 

Lastly,  a  few  brief  comments  on  some 
of  the  means  we  are  employing  in  the 
educational  process,  may  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  place.  Surely,  our  processes 
are  such  as  reasonably  and  effectively 
lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  ob¬ 
jectives.  This  is  a  truism  and  yet  with- 
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out  wishing  to  be  iconoclastic,  may  1  institution  at  least,  insisted  that  he  could 
point  out  some  examples  chosen  almost  not  see  the  difference.  1  know  that  in* 
at  random  to  illustrate  factual  occur-  stitutions  differ  from  one  another  and 
rences  illustrating,  to  my  mind  at  least,  individuality  is  one  of  the  most  valued 
a  lack  of  correspondence  between  the  ob-  possessions  of  an  institution.  There  are 
jectives  and  educational  procedures,  of  “demophylic”  institutions  and  “aristo- 
indicating  a  failure  in  the  unification  of  phylic”  institutions,  those  which  by 
objectives  and  processes.  There  is  a  big  their  constitution  and  by  reason  of  their 
difference  to  my  mind  between  a  college  patronage  and  support  must  adapt  their 
of  liberal  arts  and  a  college  of  arts  and  programs  to  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
sciences.  The  first  implies  an  unified  those  which  are  in  the  fortunate  position 
aim  towards  the  humanistic  objective;  of  emphasizing  the  selective  functions 
the  second,  the  institution’s  recognition  of  education;  those  which  are  influenced 
of  partial  and  diversified  avenues  even  from  below  upward  and  those  which  in- 
though  each  of  these  if  the  institution  fluence  others  from  above  downward; 
has  really  unified  its  aim,  leads  to  a  those  which  are  led  by  public  opinions 
single  focus.  I  would  not  be  understood  and  those  which  lead  public  opinion, 
as  making  too  much  of  the  difference  in  Both  patterns  must  be  maintained  in 
name  but  even  disregarding  the  distinc-  American  life  and  the  pattern  of  one 
tion,  it  is  clear  that  some  colleges  of  lib-  many  not  be  confused  with  the  pattern 
eral  arts  or  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  of  the  other  without  danger  of  a  dichot- 
have  not  differentiated  between  profes-  omy'  which  will  render  impossible  an 
sional  and  general  education.  Of  course,  unified  program.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
I  could  not  possibly  mean  here  that  a  diversity  of  pattern  must  not  result  in 
college  of  liberal  arts  should  not  give  such  a  confusion  that  there  should  be  no 
pre-professional  courses  but  what  a  dif-  community  of  interest  between  the  two 
ference  there  is  in  this  respect  in  an  types.  The  Latins  maintain  “quod  licet 
institution  in  which  we  find  an  unified  Jovi,  non  licet  bovi,”  which  might  be 
objective  and  in  the  institution  in  which  freely  rendered  contrary  to  our  Ameri- 
we  find  as  many  as  fourteen  different  can  proverb  “What  is  sauce  for  the 
pre-professional  sequences,  each  defined  goose  is  not  always  sauce  for  the  gan- 
in  all  detail  and  each  differing  from  the  der.”  We  recognize  that  these  two  types 
other  without  a  common  core  of  basic-  of  schools  have  legitimately  different 
ally  cultural  subjects.  Walls  are  thus  aims.  That  they  have  legitimately  dif- 
erected  within  the  student  body  and  ferent  approaches  to  the  problem  of  stu- 
within  the  Faculty  and  even  within  the  dent  recruiting  and  selection,  to  the 
same  classroom.  To  choose  another  ex-  problem  of  curriculum  construction  and 
ample,  an  institution  which  I  have  in  administration,  to  the  problem  of  ap- 
mind,  has  changed  a  carefully  worked  pealing  to  their  clientele.  All  these  things 
out  program  in  liberal  arts  into  a  series  are  granted  and  yet  when  one  sees  an 
of  pre-professional  programs  in  response  institution  of  one  type  mimicking  in  a 
to  what  was  seemed  to  be  a  local  need,  partial  way  and  without  coordination  of 
without  apparently  being  aware  of  the  its  objectives,  a  neighboring  institution 
shift  of  emphasis.  The  prospectus  of  the  essentially  organized  on  a  different  basis, 
school  still  contains  the  same  statement  one  cannot  but  be  amazed  at  the  lack 
of  obiectives  as  was  contained  in  the  of  insight  into  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
catalogiie  before  the  great  transmuta-  tion.  An  illustration  which  occurs  to  me, 
tion  and  one  administrative  officer  of  the  again  almost  at  random,  might  be  brief- 
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ly  told  as  follows:  A  college  had  a  par¬ 
ticularly  capable  instructor  who  had 
given  years  to  the  study  of  a  recondite 
field  on  the  borderline  between  anthro¬ 
pology  and  history.  After  years  of  re¬ 
search  and  the  publication  of  many 
learned  papers,  he  offered  a  survey 
course  for  upper  division  students.  The 
course  was  announced  and  its  prerequi¬ 
sites  were  carefully  defined  with  full 
attention  to  an  integration  of  the  course 
into  the  institution’s  program  in  history. 
A  neighboring  institution  in  the  same 
city  not  to  be  outdone  by  its  rival,  in  the 
very  next  semester  offered  a  course  by 
the  same  name  and  entrusted  it  to  a  man 
who  had  just  received  his  Ph.D.  degree 
and  whose  interests  and  preparation  lay 
in  a  field  very  remote  from  that  of  the 
teacher  in  the  previous  institution.  Su..b 
mimicries  are  insincere.  Similar  insin¬ 
cerities  are  found  in  many  other  phases 
of  school  administration,  in  the  selection 
of  students,  in  the  guidance  program  of 
students,  in  the  curricular  offerings,  in 
administrative  procedure,  in  the  organi¬ 


zation  of  publicity  programs. 

The  students  are  shrewd  enough  and 
able  enough  to  detect  such  insincerities. 
They  may  not  even  be  aware  consciously 
of  a  false  ring  in  the  counterfeit  coin  but 
sooner  or  later  the  counterfeit  is  discov¬ 
ered  and  the  brand  of  educational  dis¬ 
honesty  is  easily  affixed  to  such  proce¬ 
dures.  Being  true  to  one’s  self  is  as  im¬ 
portant  to  an  institution  as  it  is  to  an 
individual.  If  the  objectives  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  are  the  expression  of  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  individuality,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  a  criterion  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
educational  processes. 

My  plea  has  been  a  plea  for  sincerity, 
believing,  as  I  cannot  but  believe,  that 
“veritas  praevalebit,”  “the  truth  will 
prevail.”  But  the  quotation  is  still  inade¬ 
quate,  for  “veritas  vos  liberabit,”  “the 
truth  shall  make  you  free.”  And  finally, 
“veritas  vos  salvabit,”  “the  truth  shall 
bring  you  salvation.”  Truth  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  institution’s  aims  and  truth 
in  the  prosecution  of  those  aims,  is  edu¬ 
cational  sincerity. 


THE  EVALUATION  OF  SECONDARY-SCHOOL  CURRICULA  IN  [ 
THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  REGENTS’  INQUIRY*  | 

F.  T.  Spaulding  ^ 

Harvard  University 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1935  the  Board  of  — a  statement  as  to  how  far  it  is  ful-  I 

Regents  which  exercises  controlling  au-  filling  the  functions  which  a  program  of  I 

thority  over  the  New  York  State  Educa-  secondary  education  ought  to  serve  and  [ 

tion  Department  launched  a  two-year  can  reascmably  be  expected  to  serve,  r 

investigation,  formally  entitled  “The  Re-  They  asked,  second,  for  recommenda-  | 
gents’  Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  tions  of  practicable  steps  by  which  the  [ 
Cost  of  Public  Education  in  the  State  of  State  Education  Department  may  im-  [ 
New  York.”  The  investigation  is  as  prove  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools.  [ 
comprehensive  as  its  title  indicates.  Pub-  These  requests  have  focused  the  at- 
lic  ^ucation  in  New  York  State  is  so  tention  of  the  staff  on  the  curriculum  in  b 

organized  as  to  bring  practically  every  secondary  education.  In  an  effort  to  pro-  [ 

phase  of  the  education^  program  under  vide  information  that  will  be  thoroughly  [ 

the  direct  supervision  of  the  Regents,  useful  to  the  Regents,  the  staff  have  at-  I 

Hence,  in  planning  a  study  which  should  tenlpted  a  method  of  curriculum-  I 

lay  the  b^s  for  future  State  policies,  appraisal  not  extensively  employed  in  I 

the  Regents  felt  themselves  obliged  to  other  large-scale  surveys,  which  prom-  F 

outline  an  Inquiry  embracing  elemen-  ises — partly  for  that  reason — to  yield  f 

tary  education,  secondary  education  (in-  results  of  unusual  significance.  The  In-  f 

eluding  vocational  education),  adult  and  quiry  has  not  proceeded  far  enough  to  [ 
higher  education,  the  training  of  teach-  allow  a  final  statement  as  to  the  values  i 
ers,  the  management  and  financial  sup-  and  limitations  of  this  method.  The  [ 

port  of  local  school  systems,  the  use  of  work  is  sufficiently  advanced,  however,  | 

State  and  Federal  subsidies  to  schools,  to  make  p>ossible  not  merely  a  general  | 

and  the  organization  and  functioning  of  description  of  the  plan  of  evaluation,  but  l 

the  State  Education  Department  itself,  an  illustration  of  the  kinds  of  informa-  [ 

To  allow  them  a  free  hand  in  the  pro-  tion  which  this  plan  is  yielding.  | 

posed  investigation,  the  Regents  ap>-  At  the  beginning  of  their  study  of  sec- 
pealed  for  financial  aid  to  the  General  ondary  education  the  staff  of  the  In-  1 

Education  Board,  which  granted  them  quiry  were  obliged  to  make  certain 

approximately  $500,000.  The  detailed  fundamental  assumptions.  The  most  im-  , 

work  of  the  Inquiry  the  Regents  dele-  portant  of  these  was  to  the  effect  that  f 

gated  to  a  professional  staff  drawn  large-  the  fairest  way  of  evaluating  a  going  ^ 

ly  from  outside  New  York  State.  educational  program  is  in  terms  of  its  | 

On  the  members  of  the  staff  who  were  product.  Lest  this  assumption  seem  no  | 

asked  to  investigate  the  State  program  more  than  a  truism,  it  should  be  pointed  | 

of  secondary  education,  the  Regents  im-  out  that  most  large-scale  educational  in-  I 

posed  a  two-fold  task.  They  requested,  vestigations  in  the  past  have  given  pri-  f 

first,  an  appraisal  of  the  current  program  mary  attention  not  to  the  educational  : 

lAn  address  delivered  before  the  Association  *0  the  educational  process.  f 

April  9,  1937.— Th*  Editoi.  The  tendency  has  been  to  take  for  > 
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granted  that  certain  processes  will  yield 
desirable  products.  These  processes  have 
been  defined  in  extensive  check-lists, 
and  schools  have  been  judged  in  terms 
of  their  inclusion  of  the  items  in  such 
lists.  Thus,  numerous  surveys  have 
evaluated  schools  on  the  basis  of  whether 
they  did  or  did  not  provide  general 
mathematics  in  the  junior  high  school 
grades,  or  employ  a  project-problem 
method  in  the  teaching  of  Latin,  or  of¬ 
fer  radio  clubs  to  supplement  the  work 
in  science,  or  furnish  special  counselors 
to  interview  pupils  as  to  their  vocational 
and  educational  plans.  Even  when  sur¬ 
veys  have  used  standardized  tests,  the 
tests  have  in  general  offered  no  more 
than  grade-by-grade  measures  of  scho¬ 
lastic  achievement — indications,  that  is 
to  say,  of  how  well  a  given  school  was 
succeeding  in  a  presumably  desirable 
educational  process,  but  only  indirect 
measures  of  the  value  of  the  school’s 
final  product. 

The  product  of  any  school  consists  of 
the  boys  and  girls  who  leave  that  school, 
not  to  return.  The  public  secondary 
school  needs  to  recognize  three  major 
groups  of  pupils  who  make  up  its  final 
product.  One  group  includes  those  pupils 
for  whom  secondary-school  work  has 
been  a  preliminary  to  further  education 
of  ix)st-high-school  grade.  •  A  second 
group  consists  of  pupils  who  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed  some  course  of  study 
within  the  secondary  school,  and  have 
left  school  immediately  after  graduating. 
The  third  group  is  composed  of  boys 
and  girls  who  have  withdrawn  from 
school  before  completing  any  recognized 
terminal  program.  On  the  education  of 
the  first  two  of  these  groups  the  second¬ 
ary  school  ordinarily  sets  the  stamp  of 
its  approval,  through  the  award  of  diplo¬ 
mas  or  certificates.  The  education  of  the 
third  group  it  does  not  formally  approve, 
since  their  education  is  incomplete;  yet 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  concern 


and  public  policy  this  group  is  as  sig¬ 
nificantly  a  product  of  the  school  as  are 
the  other  two. 

Whatever  the  educational  processes 
it  has  used,  the  work  of  any  school  may 
fairly  be  judged — so  the  Inquiry  staff 
have  assumed — in  terms  of  the  abilities, 
the  interests,  the  habits  and  attitudes 
with  which  the  school  has  provided  each 
of  these  groups  of  boys  and  girls  by  the 
time  they  leave  school.  It  is  conceivable 
that  different  educational  methods  and 
materials  in  different  schools  may  pro¬ 
duce  essentially  the  same  results.  Should 
this  prove  to  be  the  case,  there  would  be 
no  just  reason  for  condemning  one  school 
merely  because  it  followed  a  conven¬ 
tional  educational  program,  or  for  dis¬ 
paraging  another  b^use  it  did  not.  It 
is  more  readUy  conceivable  that  identi¬ 
cal  educational  methods  and  materials 
in  different  schools  may  yield  very  dif¬ 
ferent  results — the  differences  growing 
out  of  unrecognized  variations  in  the 
abilities  of  pupils,  in  community  influ¬ 
ences,  or  in  other  factors  outside  the 
schools.  Where  this  proves  to  be  true,  a 
school  obviously  deserves  little  praise  for 
adhering  to  a  standard  pattern.  In  either 
case,  the  matter  which  should  have  first 
attention  in  appraising  the  work  of  a 
given  school  should  be  the  goals  that  the 
pupils  in  that  school  have  reached,  and 
not  the  means  that  the  school  has  em¬ 
ployed  along  the  way,  however  impor¬ 
tant  these  means  may  later  prove  to 
have  been. 

The  Inquiry  has  assumed  also  that 
certain  results  are  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  in  judging  the  product  of  the 
schools.  For  want  of  a  better  expression, 
it  has  used  the  term  social  competence 
to  suggest  the  nature  of  these  results. 
Presumably  the  State  supports  a  system 
of  public  secondary  education  not  so 
much  to  teach  bo3rs  and  girls  the  formal 
subjects  of  the  school  curriculum  as  to 
enable  them  to  take  an  effective  part  in 
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the  life  which  lies  ahead  of  them  beyond 
the  school.  Whether  the  schools  have 
fulfilled  their  proper  function  can  best 
be  determined,  therefore,  by  examining 
the  actual  social  competence  of  the  pu¬ 
pils  who  have  left  school  or  are  on  the 
point  of  leaving.  Are  these  boys  and  girls 
aware  of  the  problems  which  lie  im¬ 
mediately  ahead  of  them?  Are  they 
equipped  to  deal  with  these  problems? 
Have  they  the  interests,  the  knowledge, 
and  the  attitudes  that  will  make  them 
acceptable  citizens?  Are  those  who  are 
not  going  on  to  higher  schools  ready  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet  economically? 
Are  they  likely  to  go  on  learning,  and 
do  they  know  where  and  how  to  learn 
when  the  need  arises? 

Social  competence  on  the  part  of  any 
boy  or  girl  implies  affirmative  answers 
to  such  questions.  Perhaps  the  school 
may  not  have  been  responsible,  in  a 
given  instance,  for  all  the  specific  compe¬ 
tences  which  its  leaving  pupils  may  pos¬ 
sess.  Certainly  the  school  cannot  be  held 
alone  to  blame  for  the  absence  of  certain 
types  of  social  competence.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the 
total  range  of  socially  important  abilities 
and  disabilities  among  the  boys  and  girls 
who  leave  school  would  seem  to  offer 
the  soundest  basis  for  appraising  the 
relative  influence  of  the  school,  and 
hence,  for  judging  the  effectiveness  of 
its  curriculum. 

These  are  the  basic  assumptions  which 
the  Inquiry  has  set  up.  Acting  in  the 
light  of  them,  it  has  planned  its  investi¬ 
gation  of  secondary  schools  in  terms  of 
a  series  of  major  steps. 

First,  it  has  selected  a  group  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools — 62  in  all — ^widely  dis¬ 
tributed  over  New  York  State.  These 
schools  were  so  chosen  to  provide  ex¬ 
amples  of  every  important  variation 
which  the  school  systems  of  the  State 
present,  both  in  educational  programs 
and  in  social,  industrial,  and  economic 


backgrounds.  The  intent  in  choosing  the 
schools  was  not  to  assemble  a  group 
which  would  represent  an  average  for 
the  State.  State  policies  are  more  sound¬ 
ly  based  on  due  recognition  of  variations 
in  problems,  needs,  and  accomplish¬ 
ments,  than  on  an  undiscriminating  re¬ 
spect  for  averages.  The  effort  was  there¬ 
fore  made  to  have  all  significant  varia¬ 
tions  fully  represented. 

Second,  the  Inquiry  is  conducting  in 
each  of  these  schools  a  systematic  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  qualities  and  attainments 
of  the  leaving  pupils.  The  appraisal  in¬ 
volves  a  number  of  separate  undertak¬ 
ings.  In  June,  1936,  an  extensive  testing 
program  was  administered  in  the  62 
sample  schools,  to  all  the  school  classes 
from  which  considerable  elimination  was 
to  be  expected.  During  the  current 
school  year  the  schools  directly  involved 
in  the  study,  together  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  others,  are  submitting  special  re¬ 
ports  on  each  of  the  pupils  withdrawing 
from  school  between  June  i,  1936,  and 
May  31,  1937.  Finally,  individual  inter¬ 
views  are  being  sought  by  members  of 
the  Inquiry  staff,  with  pupils  who  were 
in  school  last  June  but  have  since  with¬ 
drawn,  and  with  the  employers  of  these 
pupils  or  with  other  adults  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them. 

Third,  two  groups  of  schools  have 
been  selected  for  an  intensive  study  of 
methods  and  materials  of  instruction. 
The  selection  has  been  made  largely  on 
the  basis  of  test  results,  supplemented 
by  conferences  with  the  school  officers 
involved  to  make  sure  of  the  depend¬ 
ability  of  the  test  scores.  Certain  schools 
have  been  chosen  which  stand  out  be¬ 
cause  of  the  relatively  high  attainments 
of  their  pupils  in  one  or  more  important 
aspects  of  social  competence.  To  these 
schools  are  going  specialists  in  various 
phases  of  the  curriculum — English,  the 
social  studies,  health  education,  and  the 
like.  It  is  the  task  of  these  specialists  to 
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analyze  the  work  of  the  schools,  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  factors  either  within  the 
schools  themselves  or  in  their  local  en¬ 
vironment  which  have  been  responsible 
for  the  favorable  results,  and  to  make 
note  of  especially  promising  methods  or 
materials  of  teaching.  The  second  group 
of  schools  comprises  those  which  are 
noteworthy  because  of  the  relative  lack 
of  social  competence  which  their  leaving 
pupils  show.  To  these  schools  also  the 
specialists  are  going,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  the  major  obstacles  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  desirable  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  of  determining  whether  these 
obstacles  grow  out  of  the  community 
setting  or  result  from  weaknesses  in  the 
school  program. 

Fourth,  the  results  of  the  preceding 
studies  are  to  be  made  the  basis  for  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  Board  of  Regents 
as  to  desirable  State  policy.  From  the 
study  of  schools  whose  pupils  go  out  rel¬ 
atively  well  equipped  to  take  their  places 
in  society,  it  should  be  possible  to  de¬ 
termine  what  types  of  school  practice 
are  most  likely  to  be  effective,  and  what 
types  deserve,  therefore,  to  be  widely 
extended  throughout  the  State.  From  the 
study  of  schools  whose  pupils  go  out  less 
well  equipped,  it  should  be  possible  to 
make  recommendations  looking  toward 
the  removal  or  the  minimizing  of  com¬ 
mon  obstacles  to  effective  practice.  Both 
sets  of  recommendations  will  have  this 
in  their  favor — that  they  will  be  based 
primarily  not  on  fine-spun  distinctions 
between  educational  philosophies,  nor 
even  on  theories  as  to  what  ought  to 
work  successfully  in  some  imagined  sec¬ 
ondary  school,  but  on  careful  analysis  of 
actual  practices  which  do  or  do  not  work 
in  New  York  State  secondary  schools  at 
the  present  time. 

There  are  at  least  two  critical  points 
in  this  program.  One  such  point  results 
from  the  difficulty  of  establishing  causal 
relationships  between  the  experiences 


which  pupils  may  have  had,  and  the  so¬ 
cial  competence — or  lack  of  it — which 
these  pupils  eventually  show.  The  In¬ 
quiry  staff  are  not  dispiosed  to  minimize 
this  difficulty.  How  adequately  it  can 
be  met  will  be  app>arent  only  when  the 
specialists  have  completed  their  work. 
Unfortunately  none  of  that  work  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  advanced  at  the  present  time  to 
justify  a  preliminary  repwrt. 

The  other  critical  point  is  to  be  found 
in  the  part  of  the  investigation  devoted 
to  the  appraisal  of  current  programs.  So 
much  depends  on  the  validity  of  the 
various  means  of  appraisal  which  are 
being  used — the  tests,  the  reports  from 
the  schools,  and  the  pupil-interviews — 
that  it  may  be  desirable  to  describe,  if 
only  briefly,  the  nature  of  each  of  these 
instruments. 

The  tests  which  were  used  consisted 
of  a  battery  of  38  separate  units,  requir¬ 
ing  a  little  less  than  five  clock-hours  of 
testing  time.  Thirty-one  of  the  test  units 
were  chosen  for  the  evidence  which  they 
might  provide  as  to  the  social  comp)e- 
tence  of  leaving  pupils.  One  of  the  first 
projects  undertaken  in  the  study  was  to 
draw  up  a  working  definition  of  social 
competence  in  relation  to  which  appro¬ 
priate  tests  might  be  selected.  A  thor¬ 
ough  canvass  of  the  literature  on  cur¬ 
riculum-making  revealed  that  the  most 
comprehensive  and  most  carefully  elabo¬ 
rated  definition  of  this  sort  is  still  the 
one  which  was  presented  by  Professor 
Franklin  Bobbitt  in  1924.  Professor 
Bobbitt’s  definition  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  list  of  the  desirable  outcomes  of 
secondary  education,  which  he  published 
in  the  book  entitled  How  to  Make  a 
Curriculum.  Members  of  the  Inquiry 
staff  made  certain  revisions  in  this  list 
to  render  it  more  readily  usable  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  investigation. 
They  then  examined  all  the  available 
tests  which  they  could  discover,  select¬ 
ing  from  these  tests  the  ones  which 
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offered  reasonably  direct  measures  of  achievement.  It  was  included  in  the  bat- 

any  of  the  various  qualities  included  in  tery,  however,  principally  in  order  to 

the  revised  list  of  desirable  outcomes,  make  possible  some  estimate  of  the  sue- 

Certain  tests  had  obviously  to  be  ex-  cess  of  individual  schools  in  adapting 

eluded  because  they  could  not  be  satis-  their  programs  to  the  varied  scholastic 

factorily  used  under  survey  conditions,  abilities  of  their  pupils, 

or  because  their  reliability  or  validity  Also  included  in  the  battery  were  cer- 
was  doubtful.  The  eventual  battery  in-  tain  tests  of  the  usual  academic  type, 

eluded  only  tests  which  had  already  been  These  comprised  one  test  each  in  Ameri- 

widely  enough  tried  out,  by  their  au-  can  history  and  civics,  a  test  in  general 

thors  or  others,  to  give  reasimable  as-  science,  a  test  in  elementary  algebra, 

surance  of  their  value.  and  a  test  in  “classical”  English  and 

The  search  for  p>ertinent  tests  led  to  American  literature.  These  tests  were 
the  somewhat  discouraging  conclusion  chosen  to  conform  reasonably  closely  to 
that  social  competence,  as  such,  has  ap-  the  requirements  of  the  New  York  State 
parently  been  thus  far  a  matter  of  sec-  syllabi.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  their 
ondarj’  concern  to  test-makers.  Tests  of  results  may  provide  a  clue  to  whatever 
achievement  in  school  history  or  mathe-  connection  may  exist  between  instruc- 
matics  or  Latin  are  numerous  and  com-  tion  in  conventional  school  subject  mat- 
prehensive  tests  of  the  kinds  of  ability  ter  and  ability  to  deal  with  out-of-school 
which  boys  and  girls  may  normally  be  problems. 

expected  to  use  day  by  day  outside  of  The  results  from  the  total  battery, 
school  tend  to  be  scarce  and  fragmen-  given  to  some  20,000  high-school  boys 
tary.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  eventual  and  girls,  provided  the  initial  evidence 
battery  included  a  wide  variety  of  sig-  on  which  individual  schools  were  se- 
niiicant  measures — tests  of  pupils’  ac-  lected  for  intensive  study.  It  may  be 
quaintance  with  current  national  and  noted  in  passing  that  the  evidence  thus 
international  affairs,  of  their  attitudes  on  obtained  has  proved  remarkably  depend- 
controversial  social  questions,  of  their  able.  Visits  to  schools  indicate  as  out- 
current  reading  and  their  acquaintance  standing  by  the  test  results  have  in 
with  general  aesthetic  activities,  of  the  every  instance  revealed  practices  well 
nature  and  direction  of  their  interests  in  worth  analysis;  and  where  the  test  re¬ 
general,  of  their  practical-arts  knowledge  suits  have  been  equivocal,  as  has  some- 
as  applied  to  problems  round  their  times  been  the  case,  subsequent  visits 
homes,  of  their  ability  to  understand  have  almost  always  revealed  conditions 
straightforward  prose  and  to  express  which  the  tests  have  accurately  reflected, 
themselves  intelligibly  and  forcefully,  of  Test  results  alone,  however,  can  yield 
their  command  of  commonly  useful  skills  only  a  partial  measure  of  the  products  of 
in  arithmetic,  of  the  definiteness  and  secondary  education.  The  tests  used  in 
sensibleness  of  their  plans  for  further  the  present  study  fail  to  cover  numerous 
education  or  for  a  vocation,  of  their  at-  outcomes  which  deserve  analysis.  Even 
titudes  toward  school  and  toward  their  more  important,  they  yield  no  compre- 
associates.  of  their  knowledge  of  certain  hensive  answer  to  the  question  with 
fundamental  rules  of  physical  health.  which  every  school  ought  sooner  or  later 
To  these  tests  of  social  competence  to  tax  itself  in  the  case  of  each  of  its 
was  added  a  group  test  of  mental  ability,  pupils:  Is  this  boy  or  this  girl  ready  to 
The  results  from  such  a  test  may  leave  school? 

have  obvious  bearing  on  out-of-school  Consequently,  the  tests  are  being 
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supplemented  by  the  school  reports  on 
individual  pupils  which  comprise  the 
second  means  of  evaluation.  In  these  re¬ 
ports  the  schools  are  being  asked  to 
summarize  the  school  histories  of  their 
leaving  pupils,  to  furnish  general  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  each  pupil’s  home  back¬ 
ground,  and  to  answer  unequivocally 
two  questions  of  vital  importance.  The 
first  of  these  questions  has  to  do  with 
the  pupil’s  vocational  preparation:  At 
the  time  this  pupil  left  your  school, 
could  the  school  have  recommended  him 
for  any  type  of  full-time  employment 
which  would  have  permitted  self- 
supp>ort,  with  confidence  that  he  would 
be  reasonably  successful  at  this  employ¬ 
ment?  The  second  question  concerns  the 
pupil’s  preparation  for  social  living:  At 
the  time  this  pupil  left  school,  could  the 
school  have  recommended  him  as  ready 
to  participate  responsibly,  sensibly  and 
honestly  both  in  the  informal  non- 
vocational  phases  of  adult  community 
life  and  in  the  more  formal  duties  of  cit¬ 
izenship?  In  the  case  of  each  question 
the  school  is  also  asked  to  indicate  the 
individual  strengths  or  weaknesses  which 
dictate  its  answers  with  respect  to  a 
given  pupil. 

How  far  these  reports  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  supply  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  leaving  pupils  remains  to 
be  seen.  From  the  reports  thus  far  re¬ 
ceived  it  has  already  become  evident 
that  many  schools  know  exceedingly  lit¬ 
tle  about  the  home  backgrounds  of  their 
pupils.  It  is  apparent  also  that  they  are 
frequently  at  a  loss  when  they  are  asked 
to  describe  their  pupils’  histories  in  other 
terms  than  those  of  academic  marks  or 
credits.  It  is  even  more  evident  that  de¬ 
spite  emphasis  on  vocational  preparation 
and  on  citizenship,  few  schools  have 
consciouslv  asked  themselves  whether 
the  individual  pupils  who  go  out  year 
after  year  are  actually  ready  to  leave. 
In  all  probability,  this  situation  is  very 


far  from  peculiar  to  the  schools  of  New 
York  State.  To  the  credit  of  the  New 
York  State  schools  it  should  be  said  that 
they  have  appreciated  the  significance  of 
the  questions  which  they  have  been 
asked  to  face,  and  have  made  every  pos¬ 
sible  effort  to  face  them  squarely  and 
constructively. 

More  dependable  evidence  concern¬ 
ing  individual  pupils  will  be  forthcom¬ 
ing,  it  is  hoped,  from  the  final  means  of 
appraisal — the  interviews  with  the  pu¬ 
pils  and  their  employers.  The  questions 
asked  in  these  interviews  have  been  so 
framed  as  to  correspond  with  the  types 
of  questions  underlying  the  testing  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  school  reports:  What 
does  the  pupil  think  he  has  got  out  of 
his  school  experience?  Is  he  working 
now?  at  what?  and  how  well  is  he  suc¬ 
ceeding?  Does  he  get  along  successfully 
with  other  people?  How  does  he  spend 
his  leisure  time?  What  are  his  plans  for 
the  future,  and  what  is  he  doing  to 
realize  them? 

Because  of  the  expense  involved  in 
obtaining  individual  interviews,  no  more 
than  ten  per  cent  of  the  pupils  tested  in 
the  survey  program  can  be  approached 
in  this  way.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  the  most  revealing  of  all 
the  insights  which  the  Inquiry  may  gain 
into  the  adequacy  of  the  high-school 
curriculum  may  come  from  the  evidence 
of  some  two  thousand  boys  and  girls 
who  are  no  longer  in  school. 

Better  than  a  summary,  as  a  conclu¬ 
sion  to  this  outline  of  the  Inquiry  pro¬ 
gram,  will  perhaps  be  two  or  three  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  kinds  of  facts  which  the 
Inquiry  is  bringing  to  light.  Such  ex¬ 
amples  as  can  now  be  given  are  neces¬ 
sarily  based  on  isolated  data,  drawn 
somewhat  at  random  from  the  total 
ranee  of  facts  which  the  Inquiry  is  ac¬ 
cumulating.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  these  examples  consist  in  statements 
of  fact  only — ^not  in  conclusions  or  rec- 
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ommendations.  The  significance  of  the 
bare  facts  may  nevertheless  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  apparent  to  suggest  the  type  of  con¬ 
tribution  which  the  Inquiry  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  to  the  improvement  of  the 
high-school  curriculum. 

When  the  results  of  the  survey  tests 
were  analyzed,  it  was  discovered  that 
two  school  systems  whose  twelfth-grade 
classes  had  been  tested  correspond  very 
closely  in  chronological  age  and  in  men¬ 
tal  ability.  Medians  in  age  and  ability 
were  exactly  the  same  for  the  two  groups 
of  pupils  and  the  ranges  of  the  distribu¬ 
tions  were  similar.  Both  school  systems 
are  supported  by  very  wealthy  com¬ 
munities,  largely  of  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  families.  In  both  systems  the 
retention  of  pupils  through  the  twelfth 
grade  is  practically  complete.  One  sys¬ 
tem  is  well  and  favorably  known  in  New 
York  State  for  its  “progressive”  pro¬ 
gram;  its  elementary  grades  furnish  ex¬ 
cellent  examples  of  the  project  method 
and  the  activity  curriculum,  and  its 
high-school  program  is  only  slightly 
more  conservative.  The  other  system  is 
almost  as  favorably  known — by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  group  of  educational  partisans — 
for  its  example  of  a  conservative  curricu¬ 
lum. 

In  the  field  of  reading,  the  survey 
tests  offered  measures  of  pupils’  ability 
to  get  the  meaning  of  the  printed  page. 
The  schools  were  as  closely  matched  in 
this  respect  as  in  age  and  mental  ability. 
The  tests  offered  also  certain  measures 
of  pupils’  acquaintance  with  school  liter¬ 
ature  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  of  their  acquaintance  with  current 
literature,  the  current  drama,  the  better 
recent  movies,  and  the  outstanding  per¬ 
sonalities  in  current  aesthetic  activities. 
In  acquaintance  with  school  literature 
the  scores  for  the  conservative  school 
slightly  surpasses  those  for  the  progres¬ 
sive  school,  though  the  seniors  in  both 
schools  ranked  on  this  test  somewhat 


above  the  level  of  expectancy  suggested 
by  their  mental  ability  scores.  In  the 
four  non-academic  types  of  achievement 
the  progressive  school  ranked  not  merely 
above  its  expectancy-level,  but  so  far 
above  the  conservative  school  as  to  per¬ 
mit  little  doubt  of  its  superiority. 

A  second  example  drawn  from  the  test 
results:  Twelfth-grade  pupils  in  58 
schools  were  given  an  eighth-grad; 
silent-reading  test.  Besides  having  their 
actual  scores  recorded,  each  pupil  was 
marked  “pass”  or  “fail”  in  terms  of 
whether  he  attained  the  standard  eighth- 
grade  score  in  the  test.  In  half  the  58 
schools,  ten  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
seniors  failed  the  test;  at  least  a  third  of 
the  seniors  failed  in  four  of  the  schools. 
In  only  four  schools  did  all  the  seniors 
pass,  and  in  three  of  these  schools  the 
retardation  and  elimination  of  large 
numbers  of  pupils,  rather  than  skillful 
teaching,  seemed  to  account  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  pupils  who  eventually 
reached  the  twelfth  grade.  For  one  rural 
school  among  these  four  the  success  of 
the  seniors  seemed  not  to  be  adequately 
explained  by  ruthlessness  in  denying 
promotions.  A  visit  to  this  school  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  single  teacher  who 
composed  its  English  department  had 
previously  had  elementary-school  ex¬ 
perience,  from  which  she  had  gained  a 
settled  conviction  that  boys  and  girls 
should  be  taught  to  read.  Accordingly, 
she  puts  into  effect  each  year  with  her 
ninth-grade  pupils  three  devices  which 
are  at  present  rare  in  secondary  schools. 
She  gives  each  of  her  pupUs  a  diagnostic 
test  of  reading  ability;  with  the  less 
able  pupils  she  takes  up  each  new  read¬ 
ing  assignment  in  advance,  dwelling  es¬ 
pecially  on  difficulties  in  vocabulary  and 
in  the  form  of  expression;  and  she  at¬ 
tempts  systematically  to  encouraged 
wide  reading  among  all  her  pupils,  rec¬ 
ommending  to  individual  boys  and  girls 
books  which  she  knows  will  capture  their 
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THE  COOPERATIVE  STUDY  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  STANDARDS’ 

E.  D.  Grizzell,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  ^ 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


The  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary 
School  Standards  had  its  inception  in  a 
series  of  suggestions  and  proposals  be¬ 
tween  February,  1928  and  August,  1933. 
The  first  definite  action  was  taken  in 
February,  1932  when  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Officers  of  Regional  Associ¬ 
ations  passed  a  unanimous  resolution 
prop>osing  that  the  six  regional  associa¬ 
tions  enter  into  a  cooperative  study  of 
secondary  school  standards.  Although 
this  resolution  was  not  formally  ap¬ 
proved  immediately  by  all  the  associa¬ 
tions,  it  stimulated  interest  and  was 
followed  by  a  conference  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  North  Central,  Southern  and 
Middle  States  Association  at  Chicago 
on  July  3,  1933.  As  a  result  of  this  con¬ 
ference  Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  recently  apH 
pointed  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Exlucation,  called  a  conference  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  several  regional  asso¬ 
ciations  in  Washington,  for  the  following 
August  18  and  19. 

The  members  of  this  conference  drew 
up  proposals  for  a  Cooperative  Study  of 
S^ondary  School  Standards  and  Accred¬ 
iting  Procedures  and  outlined  a  plan  of 
organization  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Study.  In  due  time  each  of  the  six  re¬ 
gional  associations  accepted  the  pro¬ 
posals  and  appointed  representatives  on 
the  General  and  Executive  Committees. 
A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  held  in  Cincinnati  on  November  4, 
and  5,  1933  at  which  the  purp>oses  and 
general  plan  of  the  Study  were  formu¬ 
lated. 

The  purposes  of  the  Study  are  ex- 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Association 
April  9,  1937. — ^Thi  Editox. 


pressed  or  implied  in  the  following  ques-  L 
tions:  1 

I.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  { 
school?  1 

3.  What  practicable  means  and  methods 
may  be  employed  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  | 
of  a  school  in  terms  of  its  objectives?  j 

3.  By  what  means  and  processes  does  a 

good  school  develop  into  a  letter  one?  I 

4.  How  can  regional  associations  stimulate 
secondary  schools  to  continuous  growth? 

In  order  that  these  questions  might 
be  answered  intelligently  it  was  decided  I 
that  an  extensive  examination  of  exist¬ 
ing  data  should  be  made  and  tentative 
answers  proposed  for  experimental  try¬ 
out.  The  Study  was  conceived  as  involv¬ 
ing  three  distinct  phases: 

I.  The  formulation  of  criteria  and  the  de-  1 
velopment  of  procedures  for  their  application  I 
in  the  evaluation  and  stimulation  of  second-  | 
ary  schools.  This  phase  extended  from  August  I 
1933  to  June  1936. 

3.  A  period  of  experimentation  for  the  ap-  I 
plication  and  validation  of  the  criteria  and 
procedures  in  a  large  group  of  representative 
secondary  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United  I 

States.  This  phase  is  planned  to  extend  from  r 

July  1936  to  June  1937  and  will  be  completed  j 
as  scheduled.  { 

3.  Analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  results  of  I 
the  experimental  tryout  materials  and  of  other 
data  gathered,  followed  by  the  preparation  of 
a  report  containing  recommendations  which 
may  serve  as  a  basb  for  the  programs  of  the  ^ 
several  regional  associations,  each  association 
adapting  the  results  to  its  own  peculiar  needs 
and  conditions.  Thu  phase  will  be  completed 
by  June  1938.  ■ 

The  administration  of  the  Study  has  j 
been  in  general  charge  of  the  Committee  I 
of  Twenty-one,  representatives  of  the  six  r 
cooperating  associations,  and  six  advi¬ 
sory  members  representing  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  the  National  | 
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[  Committee  on  Research  in  Secondary 
I  Education,  the  National  Educaticm  As¬ 
sociation,  the  North  Central  Association 
I  Committee  on  Revision  of  Standards  for 
^  Higher  Education,  and  the  United  States 
1  Office  of  Education,  the  latter  being  rep- 
\  resented  by  two  members,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  and  the  Senior  Spe- 
I  cialist  in  Secondary  Education.  Super- 
j  vision  of  the  general  program  is  in 

I  charge  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 

f  nine  members.  The  details  of  administra- 
i  tion  are  in  charge  of  a  small  Administra¬ 
tive  Committee  of  three  members  of  the 
!  Executive  Committee  acting  under  the 
instruction  of  the  larger  committee.  In 
order  that  the  re^arch  program  may 
be  given  proper  coordination,  a  central 
I  office  has  been  established  at  Washing- 

I  ton,  D.C.  and  its  activities  placed  in 
charge  of  a  Coordinator.  All  regular 
ccmtacts  with  the  field  work  are  made 
through  this  central  office. 

The  financial  support  of  the  Study  is 
provided  partly  by  the  cooperating  re- 
i  gional  agencies  and  partly  by  a  national 
foundation.  The  contributions  of  the 
‘  regional  agencies  have  been  approxi- 

II  mately  on  a  per  capita  basis  of  one  dol¬ 
lar  a  year  for  each  member  secondary 
school,  the  total  association  contribu- 

j  tions  either  appropriated  or  requested 
f  amounting  to  somewhat  less  than 
;  $20,000  from  1933  to  1938.  The  con¬ 

tributions  from  the  Foundation  for  the 
P  three  years,  1935  to  1938  amount  to 
$141,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
financial  needs  will  be  approximately 
^  $160,000  to  July  1938  at  which  date  it 

I  is  planned  that  the  Study  will  be  satis¬ 
factorily  completed. 

*  The  preliminary  activities  of  securing 
the  cooperation  of  the  several  associa- 

II  tions,  planning  the  Study  and  applying 
r  for  financial  aid  required  approximately 

one  year — August,  1933  to  June,  1934- 
The  first  phase  of  the  Study  was  active¬ 
ly  begun  July,  1934  when  a  full-time 


research  staff  was  employed  to  prepare 
a  bibliography  of  contributions  to  the 
areas  in  which  standards  or  criteria 
seemed  desirable.  Dr.  O.  I.  Frederick 
and  Dr.  M.  L.  Alstetter  were  employed 
upon  this  project  and  upon  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  abstracts  for  more  than  a  year. 
At  the  same  time  a  group  of  collabora¬ 
tors  in  fourteen  higher  institutions  co¬ 
operated  in  directing  the  reading  by 
advanced  graduate  students  of  approxi¬ 
mately  2500  separate  items  of  research 
studies,  committee  reports  and  other  ed¬ 
ucational  materials.  These  abstracts 
were  organized  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1935  by  Dr.  Alstetter  and 
Dr.  Frederick  into  some  fourteen  mime¬ 
ographed  bulletins  of  criteria.  After  these 
criteria  had  been  examined  critically  in 
classes  in  secondary  education  in  three 
university  summer  schools  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  193s  and  then  by  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  at  an  extended 
conference  early  in  the  following  Sep¬ 
tember,  they  were  reorganized  by  the 
headquarters  staff  in  Washington  and 
sent  to  approximately  700  collaborators 
in  the  field  for  criticism.  After  a  detailed 
analysis  and  summary  of  these  criticisms 
was  made,  the  General  Committee  met 
in  St.  Louis  in  February,  1936  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  critical  discussions  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  areas  of  the  criteria  by  six  selected 
specialists  and  some  forty  or  fifty  rep¬ 
resentative  leaders  and  experts  in  sec¬ 
ondary  education.  On  the  basis  of  the 
findings  of  this  conference  the  criteria 
were  completely  reorganized  and  printed 
in  fourteen  pamphlets  for  use  in  evalu¬ 
ating  two  hundred  schools  selected  for 
the  try-out  program.  The  printing  of  the 
criteria  during  July  and  August,  1936 
represented  the  completion  of  the  first 
phase  of  the  Study. 

The  second  phase  of  the  Study  is  now 
in  progress.  The  plans  for  this  year’s 
experimental  program  began  in  the 
spring  of  1936  when  more  than  200  sec- 
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ondary  schools  of  a  wide  variety  of  types 
were  invited  to  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  great  majority  of  the  schools 
responded  promptly  to  the  invitation  so 
that  the  requir^  two  hundred  schools 
had  been  secured  by  the  time  the  held 
work  began  in  September. 

The  main  features  of  the  program  this 
year  are  as  fcdlows: 

1.  An  evaluation  of  each  school  by  its  own 
staff  using  the  printed  criteria  as  a  basis. 

2.  A  study  of  each  of  the  two  hundred 
schools  by  a  survey  committee,  consbting  of 
at  least  three  experts — this  survey  based 
chiefly  upon  evaluations  in  terms  of  the 
printed  criteria. 

3.  A  testing  program  in  which  samplings 
of  100  to  no  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  year 
pupils  in  each  school  are  tested  for  intelligence, 
achievement,  and  social  attitudes  in  October 
and  again  for  achievement  and  social  attitudes 
in  May. 

4.  A  study  of  success  in  college  of  gradu¬ 
ates  of  each  school;  a  study  of  parent  and 
pupil  opinion  of  the  efficiency  of  each  school; 
a  follow-up  study  of  a  selected  group  of 
former  pupils  in  each  school  who  did  not  enter 
college;  and  investigations  of  other  similar 
evidences  of  school  efficiency. 

The  surveys  of  the  200  schools  are 
being  conducted  by  four  committees  each 
consisting  of  two  full-time  experts  and 
a  member  of  the  State  Department  of 
each  state.  The  following  eight  full¬ 
time  surveyors  were  selected  because  of 
special  qualifications  and  experience  in 
secondary  education: 

Paul  E.  Elicker,  Principal  of  Newton  High 
School,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts;  Vice- 
President,  Department  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  N.E A. ;  Member  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Examiner  for  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board. 

Frank  C.  Jenkins,  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Jackson,  Mississippi;  Secretary  of 
the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schook  of 
the  Southern  Association. 

Paul  A.  Rehmus,  Principal  of  Battle  Creek 
High  School,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan;  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Michigan  High  School  Principak 
Association. 

F.  L.  Stetson,  Professor  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon;  Director  of  Research  of 


Northwest  Association  and  member  of  its 
Accrediting  Commission  on  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Charles  W.  Bush,  Director  of  Personnel  Rec¬ 
ords,  University  of  Delaware;  Principal  of 
Friends  School,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  for  ^ 
thirteen  years. 

William  L.  Iversen,  Instructor  in  Golden 
Gate  Junior  College,  San  Francisco;  former¬ 
ly  high  school  principal  and  superintendent  , 
of  schook  for  nineteen  years.  I 

John  P.  Lozo,  Graduate  student  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  Principal  of  Reading  High 
School,  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  for  seven 
years. 

J.  E.  Worthington,  Principal  of  the  Wauke¬ 
sha  Junior-Senior  High  School,  Waukesha, 
Wisconsin;  former  President  of  Wisconsin 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principak. 

Before  they  began  the  regular  work, 
these  men  were  assembled  at  headquar-  ' 
ters  for  two  weeks  of  conferences  with 
the  Administrative  Committee,  Coordi¬ 
nator,  and  Educational  Specialist.  A  ten¬ 
tative  procedure  for  the  survey  was 
worked  out  in  detail  and  actually  tested 
in  four  schools  in  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  At  the  close  of  this  preliminary 
period,  four  of  the  regular  schools,  one 
in  Virginia,  one  in  Delaware  and  two  in 
Pennsylvania  were  completely  surveyed. 

The  surveyors  returned  again  to  head¬ 
quarters  for  a  final  conference  with  the 
Administrative  Committee  and  the  head¬ 
quarters  staff.  From  this  conference  the  , 
four  committees  went  directly  to  their 
assigned  areas  and  began  their  work. 

One  committee  started  in  Maine,  an¬ 
other  in  western  Pennsylvania,  a  third 
in  Minnesota,  and  the  fourth  in  South 
Dakota.  In  general,  the  committees  have  i 
worked  from  north  to  south  varying  the  f 
direction  in  accordance  with  peculiar  de-  | 
mands  of  travel  routes  and  facilities. 
Three  of  the  committees  have  traveled 
by  automobile  and  the  fourth,  the  far 
western,  has  traveled  by  train,  automo¬ 
bile  and  motorbus.  At  the  beginning  of 
February  two  members  of  the  survey  | 
staff  were  released  and  three  committees 
are  continuing.  On  April  i,  163  schools 
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i  had  been  surveyed.  The  remaining  37 
schools  will  be  surveyed  by  May  IS. 

An  important  feature  of  the  survey  is 
the  participation  of  local  educational 
leaders.  In  the  Middle  States,  for  ez- 
^  ample,  two  local  educators  were  invited 
to  participate  in  the  survey  of  each 
school.  This  plan  provided  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  approximately  fifty  leaders  in 
the  Middle  States  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  new  procedures.  They  will  provide 
the  nucleus  of  experts  needed  when  the 
Middle  States  Association  reorganizes  its 
accrediting  program  and  procedures.  I 
am  impressed  also  with  the  highly  favor¬ 
able  attitude  of  the  representatives  of 
state  departments  with  respect  to  both 
criteria  and  procedures.  The  effect  of  the 
survey  upon  state  department  procedures 
is  an  outcome  incidental  to  the  major 
purposes  of  the  Study  but  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  future  development  of 
regional  association  programs. 

The  testing  program  is  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  features  of  this  year’s  experi¬ 
ment.  We  hope  to  use  the  results  for 
two  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  we  are 
testing  standardized  tests  and  testing 
procedures  as  a  possible  instrument  for 
use  in  accrediting;  and  in  the  second 
place,  we  are  using  the  evidence  of 
growth  revealed  by  test  results  obtained 
at  the  beginning  as  compared  with  those 
obtained  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  par¬ 
tial  evidence  of  a  good  school.  The  test¬ 
ing  program  has  been  administered 
entirely  by  ten  carefully  selected  test 
administrators  each  assigned  to  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty  schools.  The  complete 
battery  of  tests  given  last  fall  required 
one  day.  The  tests  were  sent  immediate¬ 
ly  to  headquarters  where  they  have  been 
scored  by  trained  scorers  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Coordinator.  In  general, 
the  results  of  the  testing  program  will 
not  be  made  public  until  the  Study  is 
completed.  However,  the  scholastic  abil¬ 
ities  of  approximately  twenty  thousand 


pupils  in  198  schools — loth,  nth,  and 
1 2  th  grade  pupils — have  been  analyzed. 
Those  who  may  be  interested  in  this 
analysis  will  find  it  reported  in  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Record  for  January,  1937.  The 
school  having  the  highest  average  score 
of  any  of  the  198  schools  tested  had  a 
mean  score  of  149.3  out  of  a  possible 
score  of  220;  the  school  having  the  low¬ 
est  average  score  had  a  mean  score  of 
16.8.  Anyone  who  reads  this  report 
should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  these 
data  are  not  intended  primarily  to  reveal 
the  scholastic  abilities  of  American  sec¬ 
ondary  school  pupils.  They  merely  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  a  school  should  be 
judged  by  its  efforts  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  pupils  and  consequently  we  should 
expect  wide  variations  in  practice  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tremendous  variations  in 
abilities  revealed  in  these  results.  They 
also  are  to  be  used  to  interpret  more 
satisfactorily  scores  secured  on  the 
achievement  and  social  attitude  tests. 


Form  A. — Card  used  for  securing  reports 
from  registrars  of  higher  educational  institu¬ 
tions  concerning  the  success  of  graduates  of 
the  200  cooperating  schools  who  entered  their 
institutions. 

Evidences  of  the  effectiveness  of  each 
school  as  an  agency  for  college  prepara¬ 
tion  are  now  being  gathered  through  an 
intensive  study  of  the  success  of  students 
in  college.  This  study  has  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  of 
the  American  Association  of  Junior  Col¬ 
leges  and  represents  one  of  the  most 
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Co^ptrativ*  Study  of  Steeudary  Sekpol  Slandardi 


Follow-Up  Study  of  Pupils  of _ 

A.  Name  ot  pupil . . . . . . Addreaa.. 


-SCHOOL 


%  Approj 
(On 


B.  Entered  thia  achool  aa  a  aophomora  in  the  fall  of:  (Ehieircle)  1>32  IMS 

C.  Graduated  from  thla  school?  (Ehicirde  reply)  Tea  No 


D.  How  many  years  a  pupil  in  this  school  since  entrance  as  a  sophomore?  (Encircle  reply) 
One  Tear  Two  Years  Three  Tears  Four  Tesrs 


E.  Race:  (Encircle)  White  Negro  Indian  Oriental  Other 

F.  Sex:  (Encircle)  Boy  Girl 


S'.  To  wh 
((ni 


G.  Age,  at  previous  birthday,  at  time  of  entrance  aa  a  sophomore:  (Encircle) 
12  IS  14  15  IS  17  18  18  20  21 


,n  Towh 
par 


Where  now  living? 
(Encircle  reply) 


In  same  town  or  city  as 
school  or  within  20  miles 


Elsewhere  in  the  same  state 


In  another  state 


In  column  1,  below,  indicate  by  “X"  where  the  pupil  went  immediately  after  leaving  this  school.  In.  column  3  iniT  | 
simiiarly  where  the  pupii  is  now  located.  In  column  2  report  all  available  information  on  status  or  location  U‘.  ‘I 


these  two  dates.  (Only  one  of  the  items  from  1  to  12  is  to  be  marked  with  an  "X"  in  columns  1  and  3,  but  any  t 
of  items  may  be  so  marked  in  coiumn  2,  if  conditions  warrant). 


1.  In  another  secondary  school . 

2.  In  this  school  as  post^r^.^uate . 

3.  In  commercial  or  business  college . — . 

4.  In  school  for  nurses . . . 

6.  In  other  school,  not  of  collegiate  type  or  level.. 


6.  At  remunerative  work,  full  time  or  over  half  time . 

7.  At  remunerative  work,  less  than  half  time . . 

8.  Away  from  home,  unemployed . . . 

9.  At  home,  unemployed . . . . . 

10.  Married,  not  employed  outside  of  home  (for  girls  only).. 

11.  Deceased  . - . - . 

12.  Unknown  . 


1.  At 
L  Ml 
1  Tl 
1  Ui 
1.  Ri 
4.  In 
1.  R 
8.  Ci 
t.  Si 
10.  h 


P.  On  til 


J.  If  the  pupil  is  unemployed  now,  is  he  or  she  seeking  employment? 


K.  Why  did  the  pupil  leave  this  school?  (Check  one  reply  only — the  principal  reason) 


□  1.  Poor  scholarship. 

□  2.  Lack  of  interest  in  school  work. 

□  3.  Disciplinary  dilTiculties. 

□  4.  Family  moved  away. 

□  5.  Financial  reasons. 

□  4.  Illness  of  pupiL 


n  7.  Pupil’s  help  needed  at  home. 
Q  8.  Marriage. 

□  9.  To  go  to  work. 

□  10.  Graduated. 

□  II.  Other  reason.  Name  it . . 

□  12.  Unknown. 


Q.  Whal 


L.  Present  occupation. 


(Answer,  if  possible,  Iw  inserting  the  number  of  the  occupation, 
of  the  suggested  classifications  fit,  write  in  the  correct  one.) 


corresponding  to  the  numbered  list  below.  If  **1;,  |gfg, 


*riM 


1,  Armjr.  Mvy,  or 

2.  Avtetor 
S.  Boouty  porlor  opomtor 

4.  Bookkeoper  ond  ocooantOBi 

5.  Colcul«tinc  MchiM  4>p«rotor 
4.  CarponUr 

2.  CashWr 
a.  Chauffoor 
t.  CCC  camp 

14.  Doctor's  or  dontlst's  onlstant 

11.  DooMstic  iMlpor.  oot  of  ow«  ho 

11.  Ekvotor  oponttor 

II.  EfiUrtaiMT 

14.  Pactory  4>r  mill  vorkor 

14.  Parmor 

14.  Goooral  omtotaiit 

IT.  HooMvtfo 


maeblntat 


It.  Librarian 
It.  Mechanic 

20.  Maaaonfcr 

21.  Nur«« 

22.  Owner  of  buslnaao 
U.  Painter 

24.  Paper  carrier 

24.  Plomber 

24.  Porter  or  bell  boy 

27.  Printer 

24.  Profeoakmal  helper 

20.  Public  Mrvice 

50.  Real  oatate  aceni  or 

11.  Reporter 

12.  Saleo  perooa 

51.  Boeretarj 

14.  Sorrtoo  etetiop  attendant 


Shippint  clerk 

Social  service  worker 

Soda  fountain  helper 

Stenotrapher  and  tjrplot 

Stock  clerk 

Student 

Teacher 

Telephone  operator 
Truck  driver 
Usher 
Waiter 

Laborer,  ekilled  (not  loehided  above) 

Laborer,  unaklUod  (not  Included  above) 

Mtecellaneoae 

Unemployed 

UakaowB 


Form  B,  p.  i. — Form  used  for  securing  information  concerning  pupils  in  200  schools  who 
entered  these  schools  as  sophomores  in  1932  but  did  not  go  on  to  any  higher  educational  insti¬ 
tutions. 


r 


K.  Approximate  income  per  week . . .  | 

(Only  for  thoee  now  employed  full  time  or  over  half  time) 

Ltav*  N,  O,  P,  Q,  and  R  blank  unleu  inftmnation  can  he  obtained  directly  Irom  the  pupil 

To  what  extent,  in  your  judgment,  did  your  high  aehool  education  help  you  in  lecuring  or  holding  your  proMnt  poiitionT 
((Hieck  one  only  of  the  following) 

□  1.  No  help. 

□  2.  Little  help. 

□  8.  Fair  amount  of  help. 

□  4.  Conaiderable  help. 

Q  5.  Great  help. 

□  4.  Indiapcnaable. 


0.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  that  your  eehool  eouree  and  life  developed  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  the  following  fields  and 
participation  in  them  since  you  left  scboolT  (Place  an  "X"  lor  each  item  in  the  proper  column). 


V«ry 

Am* 

Vtry 

Uttl« 

Nmw 

10.  Interest  in  further  formal  education . 

r.  On  the  whole,  which  statement  below  best  characterizes  your  total  experience  in  the  secondary  school — scholastic,  social, 
athletic,  personal  T  (Check  one  only). 


□  a.  Most  satisfactory  experience  I  have  ever  had. 

□  b.  Thoroughly  satisfied  with  most  things. 

□  e.  Well  satisfied,  but  wish  a  few  things  were  different. 

□  d.  Fairly  well  satisfied,  but  many  things  were  disappointing. 

□  e.  Not  very  well  satisfied,  although  a  few  features  were  pretty  good. 

□  f.  Decidedly  dissatisfied  with  most  things. 

□  g.  Most  unsatisfactory  experience  I  have  ever  had. 


3  What  is  the  most  satisfying  thing  about  the  school,  as  you  think  back  over  your  experience  in  itT. 


it  What  is  the  most  disappointing  thing  about  the  school,  as  you  think  back  over  your  experience  in  itT. 


S.  Information  on  this  blank  secured  by:  (Check) 


□  1.  Personal  interview  with  pupil. 

□  2.  Personal  interview  with  parents  or  other  relatives. 

□  3.  Telephone  to  pupil. 

□  4.  Telephone  to  parents. 

□  5.  Memory  of  principal  or  teachers  or  both. 

□  6.  Mail  from  pupil. 

□  7.  Other  methods  . 


Form  B,  p.  i. 


Not  very 
aatUfactory. 
Somewhat 
dUappointed. 


Exceedincly 
aatUfactory. 
Better  than 
I  could  expect. 


1.  General  quality  of  teaching  . 


2.  Friendlineat  and  helpfulneaa  of  tha 
teachers  . . . 


4.  Development  of  Kood  health  habits _ 


6.  Development  of  good  readins  habits| 
and  interests  _ 


6.  Development  of  desirable  social  life 


7.  Training  in  pood  eitixenship.- 


8.  Information  ami  advice  on  farther 
education _ _ _ 


9.  Information  autd  advice  on  ehotee  of| 
a  vocation 


10.  Trainine  that  will  help  in  settins  a 
job  and  earning  a  living _ 


II.  Development  of  sood  character _ — 


12.  All  round  development  and  geaeial 
exj>erience  in  the  achool _ .1 


Foric  C. — Return  postcard  used  to  secure  the  judgments  of  parents  of  seniors  in  the  200 
cooperating  schools.  Upper:  Card  signed  by  principal  and  mailed  to  parents.  Lower:  Card 
filled  out  by  parents  and  mailed  direct  to  the  Washington  office. 


PrineipaL 

T«ar  off  thia  half  of  tho  card.  Moil  Iho  othor  half  only. 


SON  DAUGHTER 

(Please  underline  or  encircle  to 
indicate  which) 


To  the  Parents  of  Seniors: 

Our  school  has  been  selected  as  one  of  two  hundred  hieh  schools  and  other 
secondary  schools  in  the  United  States  to  be  critically  studied  and  evaluated  in  an 
effort  to  improve  the  standards  of  secondary  education  throughout  the  country. 
The  study  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Federal  government. 

One  part  of  the  plan  for  this  national  study  calls  for  a  frank  evaluation  of  the 
school  from  the  standpoint  of  the  parents.  We  are  asking  parents  of  our  seniors 
to  state  their  honest  opinions  concerning  certain  aspects  of  our  school,  as  judged 
by  the  development  of  their  children  during  their  school  life  here.  You  are  urged 
to  express  your  candid  judgment,  whether  it  is  favorable  or  unfavorable.  You  are 
not  asked  either  to  praise  or  to  defend  the  school,  only  to  judge  it.  The  card  need 
not  be  signed  and  is  to  be  sent  directly  to  the  headquarters  of  the  study  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  I  shall  not  see  it  again. 

I  am  eager  to  have  a  hundred  per  cent  response  from  the  parents  of  pupils  in 
this  school.  Won’t  you  fill  the  card  out  and  mail  it  promptly?  Within  a  day  or 
two,  please! 

Very  truly  yours, 


On  the  basia  of  the  way  the  achool  haa  met  or  baa  not  Met  the  needa 
of  our  aon  or  daushter,  our  frank  judsrment  eoncerninic  varioua  aapecta 
of  the  achool  la  aa  followa:  (Place  an  "X”  in  the  column  that  you  feel 
ia  moat  nearly  true  for  each  numbered  Item  in  the  left  hand  column.) 
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extensive  evaluations  of  college  success 
that  has  yet  been  attempted  in  any  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  scope  of  the  Study  may 
be  inferred  from  the  form  used  for  col¬ 
lecting  data  and  reproduced  herewith 
(See  Form  A).  Plans  are  also  under  way 
for  a  continuing  study  of  100  pupils 
entering  the  tenth  year  in  1933  or  1933 
in  each  school.  This  study  will  include 
drop-outs  as  well  as  those  completing  the 
secondary  school  but  not  entering  recog¬ 
nized  colleges  or  universities  and  their 
post-secondary  school  activities  up  to 
1937.  The  nature  and  scope  of  this 
study  may  be  inferred  from  the  form 
used,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  (See 
Form  B).  Another  study  is  being  made 
of  the  judgment  of  parents  concerning 
the  effectiveness  of  the  school.  This  is  a 
unique  approach  at  determining  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  a  school,  the  nature  of 
which  may  be  inferred  from  the  return 
postcard  form  used  (See  Form  C). 
Closely  related  to  this  study  is  one  of 
pupil  judgment  which  will  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  general  effect  of  the  school 
upon  its  pupils.  The  attached  form  indi¬ 
cates  the  nature  and  scope  of  this  study 
(See  Form  D). 

.Ml  of  these  special  studies  will  not 
only  reveal  significant  information  for 
judging  the  effectiveness  of  each  school 
in  terms  of  its  objectives,  but  they  also 
will  suggest  to  the  participating  schools 
types  of  studies  that  may  be  of  very 
great  value  in  stimulating  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  secondary  education.  Detailed 
reports  on  each  of  these  studies  will  be 
made  to  the  cooperating  schools. 

The  work  of  this  year  has  proceeded 
with  gratifying  speed  and  success.  The 
headquarters  office  under  the  direct  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  Coordinator,  Dr.  Wal¬ 
ter  C.  Fells,  has  moved  with  precision 
and  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  typical  month  at  headquar¬ 
ters  is  shown  in  the  Monthly  Report 
for  March  to  the  General  Committee. 


The  following  is  a  brief  resume  of  head¬ 
quarter’s  activities  taken  from  this  re¬ 
port. 

I.  Scoring  of  approximately  8,000  Social 
Attitudes  Scales  and  4,000  Vocabulary  Tests  of 
the  20,000  of  each  given. 

3.  Evaluation  of  approximately  3,000  teach¬ 
ers  on  Kales  devised  to  measure  adequacy, 
recency,  and  comprehensiveness  of  training. 

3.  Analysis  of  book  collections  of  libraries 
of  130  schools. 

4.  Distribution  of  over  30,000  return  post 
cards  to  the  Khools  for  mailing  to  parents  of 
seniors  designed  to  secure  the  reactions  of 
these  parents  to  ten  significant  aspects  of  the 
Khool  program.  More  than  5,000  of  theK 
cards  have  already  been  received  and  classi¬ 
fied  by  schools.  A  total  of  195  Khools  agreed 
to  cooperate  in  this  study. 

5.  Approximately  15,000  cards  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Khools  giving  the  names  of 
graduates  of  the  classes  of  1933  and  1936  who 
expected  to  enter  higher  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.  TheK  have  been  classified  according 
to  the  name  of  the  intended  institution.  Over 
1,000  institutions  are  represented.  The  cards 
will  be  Knt  to  the  registrars  of  theK  institu¬ 
tions  early  in  April  with  requests  for  reports 
on  the  success  of  the  students. 

6.  Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  last 
supplementary  study  planned — the  follow-up 
of  pupils  who  entered  the  secondary  school  as 
sophomores  in  1933  or  1933  and  who  did  not 
graduate  and  subsequently  enter  higher  edu¬ 
cational  institutions.  Samples  of  the  blank  to 
be  used  and  a  letter  of  explanation  were  Knt 
to  all  principals  late  in  the  month.  It  b  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  considerable  number  of  Khools 
will  not  be  able  to  participate  in  this  study, 
but  already  63  Khools  have  been  heard  from, 
of  which  47  have  asked  for  blanks.  A  total 
of  over  5,500  blanks  have  been  Knt  to  theK 
Khools. 

7.  Approximately  300  Kts  of  sample  criteria 
have  been  Knt  out  in  responK  to  individual 
requests.  Most  of  theK  have  been  from  sum¬ 
mer  Khool  directors  or  instructors. 

8.  Preparation  of  plans  and  material  for 
action  of  Administrative  Committee  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  April  9  and  10. 

9.  MUcellaneous  correspondence  and  general 
administration. 

The  field  staff  has  performed  a  very 
significant  and  difficult  task  with  high 
efficiency  and  tact.  The  work  to  be 
finished  by  June  15  includes  the  comple- 


Number. 


SchooL. 


PUPIL  JUDGMENT 


TO  THE  PUPIL: 

Thia  U  not  a  toot  of  any  kind.  It  U  a  requeot  for  your  frank,  thoughtful  opinions  and  judgments  on  e«tu 
matters  connected  with  your  schooL  You  can  feel  free  to  tzprttt  your  honest  opinions;  this  pays  will  not  bs  shoos  k 
anyons  m  this  schooL 

CLASS:  (Encircle)  Senior  Junior  Sophomore  SEX:  Boy  Girl 

How  many  years  have  you  been  in  this  school,  including  the  present  year? 


1.  What  subject  taken  in  this  school  this  year  have  you  liked  best? . 

2.  What  subject  taken  in  this  school  thia  year  have  yon  liked  least? . . 

3.  What  subject  taken  in  this  school  this  year  have  you  found  most  difficult?. — . . 

4.  How  much  satisfactory  and  helpful  information  and  advies  have  you  received  while  you  have  been  in  this  school  fnt 


any  teachers  or  other  members  of  the  school  staff  concerning  each  of  the  following?  (Encircle  reply). 

a.  Education  after  finishing  this  school,  and  proper  preparation  for  it? 

A  GREAT  DEAL  SOME  VERY  LITTLE  NONE 

b.  Choice  of  a  vocation,  and  proper  preparation  for  it? 

A  GREAT  DEAL  SOME  VERY  LITTLE  NONE 

e.  Development  and  preservation  of  good  health? 

A  GREAT  DEAL  SOME  VERY  UTTLE  NONE 

d.  Personal  problems  (social,  home,  religious,  etc.)  ? 

A  GREAT  DEAL  SOME  VERY  LITTLE  NONE 

e.  Use  of  leisure  time  after  you  finish  school? 

A  GREAT  DEAL  SOME  VERY  LITTLE  NONE 

f.  Effective  use  of  a  library? 

A  GREAT  DEAL  SOME  VERY  LITTLE  NONE 

6.  How  many  hours  on  the  average  have  you  been  using  a  library  each  week  this  year  for  leisure  reading — not  inclodsi 
class  assignments?  (Encircle  reply). 

5  hours  or  siore  4  3  2  1  0 

11.  Name  the  magazines  or  periodicals,  including  daily  newspapers,  which  you  read  fairly  regularly,  and  encircle  tb 
one  which  you  enjoy  and  value  most. 


7.  What  do  you  think  about  the  number  of  pupil  activities  available  to  you  in  your  school?  (Encircle). 

TOO  MANY  ABOUT  RIGHT  NUMBER  NOT  ENOUGH 

8.  How  much  have  you  participated  in  pupil  activities  this  year? 

TOO  MUCH  ABOUT  RIGHT  AMOUNT  NOT  ENOUGH  NONE  AT  ALL 

9.  How  valuable  to  you  has  been  your  participation  in  pupil  activities  this  year? 

VERT  VALUABLE  SOME  VERY  LITTLE  NO  VALUE 

10.  What  pupil  activity  this  year  has  given  you  greatest  satisfaction? . . . 

11.  What  do  you  like  best  about  your  school? . . . — . . . . 


12.  What  do  you  like  least  about  your  school?. 


13.  Which  statement  below  best  describes  your  total  experience  (scholastic,  social,  athletic,  personal,  etc.)  In  this  school' 
(Check  one  only). 

□  a.  Most  satisfactory  experience  I  have  ever  IumL 

□  h.  Thoroughly  satisfied  with  most  things. 

□  c.  Well  satisfied,  but  wish  a  few  things  were  different. 

□  d.  Fairly  well  satisfied,  but  many  things  have  been  disappointing. 

□  s.  Not  very  well  satisfied,  although  a  few  features  have  been  pretty  good. 

□  f.  Decidedly  dissatisfied  with  most  things. 

□  g.  Most  ansstisfactory  experieacs  I  have  ever  had. 


Form  D. — Form  used  for  securing  the  judgments  of  20,000  pupils  in  the  cooperating  schools. 


STUDY  OF  SECONDAKY  SCHOOL  STANDASDS 
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tion  of  the  field  surveys  of  approximate¬ 
ly  thirty  schools,  to  be  followed  by  a 
month  of  conferences  and  evaluations  by 
the  conunittee  chairmen  and  the  head¬ 
quarters  staff.  The  field-work  will  close 
about  the  middle  of  May  with  the  sur¬ 
vey  of  Dewitt  Clinton  High  School  in 
New  York  City.  Five  members  of  the 
regular  survey  staff,  and  perhaps  three 
specialists  from  the  New  York  State 
Department,  and  five  selected  expert 
observers  wUl  devote  about  seven  school 
days  to  the  study  of  this  school.  With 
the  completion  of  this  final  survey  200 
schools  will  have  had  the  experience  of 
a  thorough  evaluation  of  their  provision 
for  secondary  education.  During  the 
months  of  April  and  May  the  second 
testing  program  will  be  carried  out  by 
the  ten  expert  test  administrators.  The 
collection  of  the  necessary  data  for  the 
special  studies  of  college  records,  pupil 
progress,  and  parent  and  pupil  opinion 
will  be  completed. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  un¬ 
expected  demand  for  copies  of  the 
printed  criteria.  The  first  edition  of  1600 
sets  has  been  entirely  exhausted,  and  the 
Administrative  Committee  has  ordered 
an  immediate  reprinting  of  2000  addi¬ 
tional  sets  for  general  distribution.  Single 
sets  or  sets  for  use  in  discussion  groups, 
university  classes  and  professional  as¬ 
sociation  may  be  secured  at  the  cost  of 
printing  and  handling — approximately 
sixty  cents  per  set.  The  Chicago  Prin¬ 
cipals*  Association  has  just  ordered  forty 
sets,  and  several  professors  of  Education 
have  ordered  sufficient  sets  for  use  in 
courses  in  Secondary  School  Administra¬ 
tion,  for  this  term  or  for  summer  school. 
Many  individual  principals  are  securing 
them  for  use  in  faculty  meetings,  making 
the  criteria  the  basis  for  a  full  year’s 
program  of  conferences.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  these  criteria  are  still 
in  the  experimental  stage.  They  are  be¬ 
ing  tested  by  a  nation-wide  survey  in 


which  we  hope  to  validate  both  the  cri¬ 
teria  and  the  procedures  suggested  or 
implied.  The  present  forms  include  a 
total  of  132  pages  and  !q)proximately 
1 700  separate  items  of  criteria  and  eval¬ 
uations.  We  hope  that  the  extent  of  this 
material  may  be  considerably  reduced 
when  all  the  evidence  is  in.  We  expect  to 
discover  that  some  items  are  exceedingly 
important  and  that  others  have  little 
value  as  inde[>endent  criteria.  We  hope 
to  discover  those  criteria  that  are  reason¬ 
ably  reliable  for  placing  a  school  some¬ 
where  on  a  scale  of  quality  for  second¬ 
ary  schools.  If  we  can  discover  the  cri¬ 
teria  and  the  procedures  that  will  make 
it  possible  to  distinguish  the  exceptional 
school  from  the  average  or  poor  school 
we  shall  make  a  distinct  contribution 
to  a  future  program  both  for  accrediting 
schools  and  and  for  stimulating  them  to 
improve. 

The  final  year  of  the  Study,  begin¬ 
ning  July  I,  1937,  will  complete  the 
work  of  the  study  and  interpretation  of 
the  data.  It  is  too  early  to  describe  fully 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  this 
phase  of  the  Study.  Briefly,  we  shall  ar¬ 
range  the  200  schools  in  rank  order  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  evidence  secured  in  the 
survey,  the  testing  program,  and  the 
several  special  studies  of  college  record, 
progress  of  a  selected  sample  of  indi¬ 
viduals  through  school  and  after,  parent 
opinion  and  pupil  opinion.  An  index  de¬ 
rived  from  these  data  may  serve  to  de¬ 
termine  a  final  ranking  for  each  school. 
Against  this  ranking  will  be  plotted  the 
criteria  ratings.  Schools  standing  at  the 
top  in  rank  should  reveal  the  significance 
of  certain  characteristics  and  functioning 
efficiencies;  schools  at  the  bottom  should 
reveal  other  distinguishing  characteris¬ 
tics  and  functioning  efficiencies  or  ineffi¬ 
ciencies.  Probably  a  profile  chart  will  be 
prepared  showing  the  characteristics  and 
functioning  efficiencies  of  schools  at  vari¬ 
ous  points  on  the  scale.  The  profile  chart 
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should  be  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  record  of  a  school’s  status  and 
growth.  In  order  to  keep  the  profile  chart 
up  to  date,  a  continuing  survey  of  each 
school  may  have  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
school  itself  or  by  the  school  with  the 
aid  of  expert  advisers  acting  as  survey¬ 
ors.  Such  a  plan  would  provide  stimula¬ 
tion  for  growth  and  prevent  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  complacency  which  is  one  of  the 
present  dangers  facing  schools  that  have 
membership  on  approved  or  accredited 
lists. 

It  has  been  a  major  problem  of  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy  to  stimulate  and  direct 
the  growth  of  its  institutions  in  harmony 
with  its  exp>anding  ideals.  The  dominant 
role  of  the  school  in  the  realization  of 
these  ideals  and  their  continuous  expan¬ 
sion  has  been  recognized  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  American  society.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  at  intervals  to  reorgan¬ 
ize  and  adapt  the  American  secondary 
school  and  its  program  to  the  needs  of 


youth  in  a  rapidly  changing  environ¬ 
ment.  Each  such  change  has  resulted 
from  innovations  that  have  ^read  slow¬ 
ly.  Often  the  advantage  of  better  prac¬ 
tices  have  not  been  realized  because  of 
the  lack  of  agencies  powerful  enough  to 
put  them  into  practice  on  a  large  scale. 
It  is  obvious  that  there  is  need  for  a 
democratic  procedure  for  stimulating  the 
school  to  employ  improved  procedures. 

American  secondary  schools  need  a 
service  agency  that  will  keep  them  con¬ 
stantly  aware  of  the  best  practices.  They 
need  also  the  stimulating  influence  of 
cooperating  with  other  schools  in  then- 
own  self-improvement.  The  process  of 
standardization  should  be  recognized,  as 
a  first  step  only,  in  a  program  of  con¬ 
tinuous  stimulation.  In  a  democracy  a 
school  should  not  be  satisfied  with  being 
good;  it  should  strive  constantly  to  be 
better.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  regional  association  which 
it  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 


A. 


THE  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE  CURRICULUM' 


Noeman  Foerster, 
State  University  of  Iowa 


I  AM  to  discuss  the  curriculum  or  body 
of  studies  of  the  college  (not  the  sec¬ 
ondary  or  graduate  school)  devoted  to 
the  liberal  arts  (not  the  servile  arts). 
Those  arts  are  liberal,  I  take  it,  which 
are  appropriate  for  the  discipline  and 
enlightenment  of  free  men  and  women, 
and  those  arts  are  servile  which  are  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  transformation  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  into  slaves.  Instead  of  slaves, 
perhaps  we  should  use  the  twentieth- 
century  word  robots,  which  comes  from 
a  Czech  word  meaning  compulsory  serv¬ 
itude,  which  derives  ultimately  from  a 
Gothic  word  meaning  toil  or  trouble. 

Using  these  several  terms  in  their  his¬ 
toric  senses,  I  find  that  I  am  to  discuss 
the  curriculum  of  an  institution  which 
does  not  exist,  or  which  is  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  non-existence. 

Can  it  be  seriously  denied  that  the 
liberal  arts  colleges  within  the  state  uni¬ 
versities  have  been  gradually  made  over 
into  service  colleges,  or  servile  colleges, 
meekly  serving  the  ends  of  vocational 
knacks  and  professional  skills?  Can  it 
be  seriously  denied  that  the  small  liberal 
colleges,  imitating  the  state  universities, 
have  more  and  more  likewise  aspired  to 
be  servile? 

I  am  not  sure  that  any  colleges  have 
announced  this  intention.  In  our  own  re¬ 
gion,  all  colleges  recognized  by  the 
North  Central  Association  have  recently 
been  required  to  declare,  in  their  cata¬ 
logues,  the  purpose  or  purposes  for 
which  they  exist.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
majority  of  them  have  met  this  require¬ 
ment.  Some  of  them,  I  venture  to  sus- 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Association 
Aprii  9,  1937. — The  Editor. 


pect,  have  had  a  hard  time  discovering 
the  purpose  for  which  they  exist,  and 
others  have  discovered  noble  purposes 
not  wholly  in  accord  with  their  practices. 
I  doubt  whether  any  of  them  have  said 
that,  having  gone  in  for  teacher-training, 
commerce,  journalism,  library  science, 
vocational  physical  education,  and  the 
like,  they  now  wish  to  go  in  for  more 
and  more  trade  or  craft  training  and 
thus  become  servile  rather  than  liberal. 
But  in  case  this  is  actually  their  purpose, 
the  four-year  liberal  colleges  will  not 
only  cease  to  be  liberal,  will  not  only 
cease  to  exist  as  liberal  colleges,  they 
will  cease  to  exist  at  all:  they  will  be 
overwhelmed  by  ever-larger  state  uni¬ 
versities  and  ever-multiplying  two-year 
colleges.  This  is  already  happening;  the 
four-year  liberal  college  is  moribund. 

The  desperate  problem  of  the  small 
colleges  today  is  not  that  of  recruiting 
students,  but  that  of  showing  why  any 
students  should  enroll.  Can  the  colleges 
find  a  good  reason  for  living?  Can  they 
hereafter  regain  the  hop>efulness,  the  de¬ 
termination,  the  vitality  which  attended 
their  birth  under  the  midwifery  of  the 
pioneers? 

They  will  never  regain  vitality  through 
financial  endowments,  material  equip¬ 
ment,  and  efficient  organization.  These 
are  not  life  but  mechanical  aids  to  living, 
not  ends  but  means. 

Now,  the  restoration  of  the  institution 
known  as  the  liberal  college  might  be 
rationally  discussed  in  terms  of  the  kind 
of  students  it  admits,  the  kind  of  teach¬ 
ers  it  appoints,  and  the  kind  of  cur¬ 
riculum  it  provides.  My  topic  is  the 
curriculum. 
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Discussion  of  the  curriculum  has  long 
been  a  minor  sport  among  educators. 
The  game  is  played  from  the  side-lines. 
When  it  begins,  the  field  is  simply  lit¬ 
tered  with  subjects;  all  of  them  inter¬ 
fere  with  each  other,  and  nobody  knows 
who  has  the  ball.  From  the  side-lines  the 
educational  expert  directs  the  play,  add¬ 
ing  more  players  to  the  already  crowded 
field  but  never  taking  anybody  off,  and, 
by  arranging  the  players  in  various 
groups,  finally  produces  order  out  of 
chaos.  The  result  is  a  tableau,  a  pretty 
rendition  of  the  field  of  knowledge.  No 
two  educational  experts  get  the  same 
result,  and  no  one  educational  expert 
gets  the  same  result  twice. 

I  have  played  this  game  myself,  but 
do  not  propose  to  play  it  now.  It  is  not 
seemly  to  play  curricular  tableau  while 
the  college  is  at  death’s  door.  If  the  next 
ten  years  are  to  determine  whether  the 
liberal  college  must  die  or  is,  after  all, 
still  capable  of  restoration,  it  behooves  us 
to  make  a  serious  effort  to  arrive  at  a 
convention,  a  coming-together,  an  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  what  the  college  is  to  live  for. 
Once  we  have  decided  upon  that,  every¬ 
thing  else  will  be  easily  decided  upon. 
Once  we  have  made  up  our  minds  as  to 
the  purpose  of  the  college,  we  shall  know 
what  kind  of  studies,  students,  and 
teachers  we  need.  To  proceed  at  once  to 
the  selection  of  a  curriculum  is  impos¬ 
sible;  we  must  first  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  regarding  the  principles  which 
are  to  determine  our  selection. 

I  shall  outline,  critically,  what  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  various  principles  of  se¬ 
lection  that  are  being  prominently  urged 
today. 

I.  I  will  begin  with  the  basis  of  choice 
which  we  derive  from  the  recent  past — 
from  the  elective  system  of  Charles  W. 
Eliot.  It  may  be  described  as  provision 
of  all  subjects  by  the  faculty  and  free 
election  by  the  student.  To  Dr.  Eliot,  as 
to  President  Conant  today,  “all  sub¬ 


jects”  apparently  means  “all  liberal 
subjects.”  Since  there  is  no  accounting 
for  tastes.  President  Conant  has  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  Harvard  freshmen:  “We 
have  in  our  college  an  enormous  and 
fascinating  variety  of  intellectual  diet. 
Sample  it  freely  and  see  if  there  is  not 
some  one  aspect  of  it  which  particularly 
appeals  to  your  palate.”  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  this  gustatory  theory  can — to 
use  the  words  of  President  Conant’s  lat¬ 
est  report — “rescue  the  liberal  arts  tra¬ 
dition  from  its  present  dilemma”;  it 
would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  dilemma 
now  confronts  us  largely  because  of  the 
unsatisfactory  results  of  the  gustatory 
theory,  even  when  all  the  elements  of 
the  diet  offered,  from  Anthropology  to 
Zoology,  are  liberal.  To  those  who  have 
guided  the  destinies  of  the  state  univer¬ 
sities,  however,  “all  subjects”  really 
means  “all  subjects,”  all  subjects  for 
which  a  market  can  be  found,  all  sub¬ 
jects  liberal  and  servile,  all  subjects 
from  Sanskrit  to  Radio  Advertising. 

Since  experience  showed  that  unreserv¬ 
edly  leaving  the  choice  of  intellectual 
diet  to  the  student  meant  chrcmic  indi¬ 
gestion,  it  has  long  been  the  custom  to 
limit  choice,  in  part  by  requirement  of 
a  field  of  concentration  (or  “major”), 
that  is,  oddly  enough,  by  insisting  on 
an  unbalanced  diet,  and  in  part  through 
“required  electives,”  that  is,  options — as 
indicated  by  one  college  catalogue  taken 
at  random — between  Europ>ean  History 
and  Shorthand,  between  New  Testament 
and  Educational  Measurements. 

Leaving  the  choice  to  the  student  has 
worked  very  badly,  and  would  probably 
have  been  discarded  long  ago  for  two 
reasons  making  for  survival  of  the  prac¬ 
tice:  first,  the  intellectual  bankruptcy 
of  the  faculty,  which  forced  the  faculty, 
in  American  parlance,  to  “pass  the 
buck”  to  the  student,  and,  secondly,  the 
cult  of  “individual  differences”  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  vogue  of  the  new  psycholo- 
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J  gies  between  the  Great  War  and  the 

S  Great  Depression.  The  fact,  recognized 

from  ancient  times  onward,  that  indi- 
e  viduals  differ  has  been  dwelt  upon  latter- 

1  ly  till  we  have  almost  forgotten  a  much 

more  important  fact,  that  they  resemble 
t  each  other.  “A  man’s  a  man,  for  a’  that,” 

^  and,  from  a  social  as  well  as  personal 

>  point  of  view,  his  humanity  is  more  sig- 

>  nificant  than  his  precious  or  unprecious 

-  uniqueness. 

j.  I  turn  now  to  the  newer  theories; 

^  and  first,  the  theory  that  the  selection 

^  and  formulation  of  the  curriculum 

'  should  depend  upon  adult  activities. 

'  This  conception  has  considerable  popu¬ 

larity  among  those  who  profess  the  so- 
called  science  of  education.  Analyze 
what  concrete  life  situations  confront  the 
college  graduate  and  then  prepare  him 
to  meet  those  situations  efficiently. 
Broadly  speaking,  this  appears  to  be 
the  rationale  of  such  an  experiment  as 
the  General  College  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  The  theory  may  be  applied 
to  the  vocations  of  adults,  to  their  life 
as  citizens  in  Main  Street,  and  to  their 
earned  leisure  or  unemployment.  You 
can  train  them,  concretely  and  directly, 
to  do  something  lucrative,  to  read  edi¬ 
torials,  and  to  enjoy  motion  pictures. 
Certainly  a  curriculum  worked  out  in 
this  way  would  be  tolerated  by  many 
young  people  not  appealed  to  by  the 
“enormous  and  fascinating  variety”  of¬ 
fered  at  Harvard  and  the  even  vaster 
variety  offered  by  the  state  universities. 
A  servile  college  will  naturally  wish  to 
serve  as  many  as  possible.  The  more 
serious  and  competent  students,  how¬ 
ever,  might  succeed  in  laughing  this  plan 
out  of  court.  Thus,  a  new  radical  jour¬ 
nal  named  The  Student  Advocate  has 
printed,  evidently  with  derision,  an  an¬ 
nouncement  said  to  emanate  from  the 
publicity  bureau  of  Duke  University, 
which  reads;  “Learning  to  raise  and 
lower  windows  with  ease  and  grace  is 


one  of  the  activities  included  in  a  new 
course  of  physical  education  begun  at 
the  Woman’s  College  of  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity  last  week  . . .  Because  of  its  obvious 
value,  all  first-year  Duke  women  will  be 
required  to  take  the  course,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced.” 

3.  So  much  for  adult  activities.  A 
more  plausible  theory  is  that  of  the  ori¬ 
entation  course  or  survey,  said  to  be 
broad  and  liberal.  From  Window-Raising 
I  turn  to  Man  and  the  Universe. 

The  motive  dominating  the  survey 
course  is  sound.  It  is  an  acknowledgment 
that  the  liberal  student  should  be  above 
the  subject,  not  immersed  in  it  or  smoth¬ 
ered  beneath  it.  It  is  also  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  that,  despite  the  enormous 
increase  in  knowledge  due  to  specializa¬ 
tion,  the  liberal  student  is  still  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  encyclopedia  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  or  rather  the  encyclopedia  of 
important  knowledge.  But  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  these  aims  are  being 
carried  out  in  the  series  of  survey  courses 
that  have  been  introduced  in  various 
institutions.  Survey  courses  as  we  know 
them  are  usually  superficial,  insubstan¬ 
tial,  thin,  rapid.  The  point  of  view  may 
be  from  above  the  subject,  but  in  the 
sense  that  the  airplane  is  above  the  land¬ 
scape.  The  encyclopedia  of  knowledge 
may  be  represented,  but  in  the  sense 
that  a  too-ambitious  moticm  picture 
flashes  so  many  scenes  and  actions  that 
the  net  impression  is  not  solid  but  ghost¬ 
like.  Thus  the  humanities  course,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  student  in  Dr.  Boucher's 
The  Ottcago  College  Plan,  “attempts  to 
cover  the  history  of  man  and  mankind 
from  earliest  times  through  the  present 
day.  It  includes  the  literature,  art, 
music,  architecture,  religion,  and  phi¬ 
losophy  of  each  period  of  history.  It 
gives  a  broad  sweep  of  history  that  is 
breath-taking  in  its  scope.  It  is  thrill¬ 
ing.  ...  It  gives  a  picture  of  man’s 
achievements  in  the  field  of  thought  and 
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in  the  arts — but  it  covers  none  of  these 
adequately  and  does  none  of  them  jus¬ 
tice.”  What  a  motion  picture  indeed! — 
beginning  at  4000  B.C.,  ending  at  1937, 
and  including  just  about  everything  ex¬ 
cept  man’s  comparatively  recent  scien¬ 
tific  enterprise.  One  is  bound  to  conclude 
that  a  humanities  course  like  this  is  as 
insanely  generous  as  an  adult  activities 
course  in  window-raising  and  other 
“Body  Mechanics”  is  insanely  niggardly. 

A  faculty  made  up  of  specialists  is 
quick  to  see  this,  and  to  proclaim  once 
more  the  long-lauded  glories  of  thor¬ 
oughness.  But  what  they  mean  is  the 
thoroughness  of  the  specialist,  not  the 
thoroughness  of  the  liberal  student.  They 
speak  as  men  devoted  only  to  their 
fields,  into  which  they  have  been  placed, 
as  in  concentration  camps,  by  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  scientific  labor.  There  they  de¬ 
light  in  their  limitations.  They  are  not 
even  anthropocentric  in  their  outlook, 
for  they  measure  man  and  the  universe 
by  only  one  standard,  that  of  the  subject 
they  profess.  We  owe  an  incalculable 
debt,  be  it  remembered,  to  specialists 
who  have  sacrificed  most  of  their  hu¬ 
manity,  but  we  cannot  go  to  them  when 
we  are  looking  for  an  education  of  youth 
into  free  manhood.  They  have  a  kind  of 
thoroughness  which  is  admirable,  which 
is  indispensable,  but  which  is  also— 
when  we  are  speaking  of  the  liberal  arts 
— irrelevant. 

4.  The  next  theory  I  may  denominate 
social  reform.  This  theory  provides  for 
some  glances  into  the  past,  but  is  funda¬ 
mentally  concerned  with  understanding 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  present  and  forwarding  the 
adoption  of  new  processes  in  the  future. 
The  curriculum,  according  to  these  social 
planners,  must  be  socialized.  For  half  a 
century,  they  say,  supremacy  has  be¬ 
longed  to  the  natural  sciences,  which 
have  transformed  our  world  in  both  war 
and  peace,  but  now  that  our  world  both 


in  war  and  peace  is  on  the  verge  of 
chaos  and  self-destruction,  now  that  we 
need  a  speedy  development  of  the  con¬ 
trol  of  man  to  catch  up  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  control  of  nature,  supremacy 
should  be  given  to  the  social  sciences. 
Natural  science  has  at  last  brought  on 
the  economy  of  abundance;  social  sci¬ 
ence  is  to  engineer  the  distribution  of 
this  abundance.  The  problem  is  really 
very  simple,  for  the  evil  with  which  the 
world  groans  is  not  the  result  of  wicked¬ 
ness  in  men’s  hearts  but  merely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  bad  institutions.  The  failures  d 
society  are  not  failures  of  human  nature, 
which  is  good,  but  failures  of  our  social 
machinery,  which  is  bad.  Give  us  the 
schools,  give  us  the  colleges,  and  we  will 
quickly  build  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Now  here  is  a  theory,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  with  a  real  punch  in  it.  It  makes 
window-raising  seem  trivial;  it  makes 
man  and  the  universe  seem  pallid  and 
aimless.  It  will  commend  itself  to  the 
get-wise-quick  spirit  that  flourishes  in 
America.  But  it  will  not  commend  itself 
to  thoughtful  educators  aware  of  the 
complexity  of  human  nature  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  complexity  of  human  problems. 
To  such  persons  the  blithe  optimism  of 
the  social  reformers  will  seem  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  a  new  alchemy  to  transform  a 
base  citizenry  into  gold.  To  such  persons 
it  will  be  evident  that  the  kind  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  society  a  nation  has  must 
always  depend  mainly  on  the  kind  of 
people  who  make  up  the  nation — their 
intelligence,  their  character,  their  phi¬ 
losophy  of  life,  their  dominant  interests 
and  motives.  If  these  are  bad,  no  me¬ 
chanism  will  work  well;  if  these  are 
good,  almost  any  mechanism  will  work 
well  or  will  be  altered  to  work  well.  To 
refuse  to  acknowledge  this  is  to  prefer 
blind  faith  in  machinery  to  the  enlight¬ 
enment  of  common  sense. 

5.  I  will  deal  with  one  more  way  of 
determining  a  curriculum.  If  it  be  true, 
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as  1  believe,  that  the  mind  and  will  of 
twentieth-century  man  are  sick,  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  not  to  treat  the  symptoms,  as 
the  social  planners  propose,  or  to  ignore 
the  disease,  as  the  apostles  of  adult 
activities  and  survey  courses  propose, 
but  to  seek  to  cure  the  disease.  That  dis¬ 
ease,  I  think  we  must  agree  with  Irving 
Babbitt  and  President  Hutchins,  is 
chaos.  Its  symptoms  are  bewilderment, 
drifting,  loss  of  standards,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite  for  life.  Originating  as  a  germ  of 
doubt,  it  passes,  by  easy  stages,  from 
general  skepticism  to  self-destruction. 
The  disease  is  now  in  the  futilitarian 
stage,  mixed  with  insanity,  but  is  not 
quite  so  far  advanced  in  America  as  in 
Europe.  The  remedy  is  the  adoption  of 
a  humanistic  or  religious  working  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  the  cure,  it  may  conceiv¬ 
ably  turn  out,  will  not  be  complete  until 
we  have  built  up  a  metaphysics  or  a  the¬ 
ology  as  impressive  as  those  of  ancient 
Greece  and  the  Middle  Ages. 

Historically,  something  of  this  sort 
has  always  been  the  background  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  liberal  arts,  just  as,  in  our 
own  time,  a  futilitarian  pragmatism  has 
been  the  background  of  education  in  the 
xrvile  arts.  Naturally  the  pragmatists, 
obsessed  with  treating  symptoms,  have 
scorned  the  common-sense  humanism  of 
Irving  Babbitt,  and,  more  recently,  the 
rational  humanism  of  Dr.  Hutchins.  For 
myself,  I  do  not  think  we  are  ready  for 
the  construction  of  a  metaphysics  or  a 
theology.  Since  changes  come  slowly  and 
we  have  all  of  future  time  ahead  of  us, 
I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the  small 
liberal  arts  colleges  and  the  liberal  arts 
colleges  within  the  universities  should 
forthwith  proceed  to  the  appointment  of 
committees  aiming  at  a  reform  of  the 
curriculum  with  special  reference  to 
metaphvsics  or  theology.  Our  disease  has 
grown  for  about  two  hundred  years;  I 
hope  th®  remedy  will  come  more  auick- 
ly,  but  it  will  take  time.  As  the  disease 


developed  by  stages,  so  the  remedy  will 
proceed  by  steps.  And  the  first  step  is 
the  reintroduction  into  the  course  of 
study  of  the  great  books  of  the  world. 

This  was  proposed  several  years  ago 
by  Professors  Elliott  of  Bowdoin  and 
Shafer  of  Cincinnati.  It  has  since,  been 
proposed  by  Dr.  Hutchins,  and  1  have 
included  it  in  my  recent  study  of  The 
American  State  University. 

What  does  this  proposal  mean  as  a 
guiding  principle  in  the  selection  of  a 
curriculum?  It  means  that  the  course 
in  which  a  book  like  Plato’s  Republic  is 
taught — in  history,  or  political  science, 
or  philosophy,  or  religion,  or  education, 
or  Greek  in  the  original  or  in  English, 
or  in  all  of  these  at  once — is  far  less  im¬ 
portant  than  whether  it  is  studied  and 
how  thoroughly  it  is  studied.  It  means 
that,  in  general,  a  course  is  desirable  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  first-rate 
books  which  could  constitute  the  center 
of  attention  in  the  course.  It  seems  that 
most  of  the  courses  now  existing  would 
either  become  liberally  respectable  by 
a  stiffening  of  their  content,  or  would 
disap{)ear  altogether  because,  as  in  the 
case  of  Radio  Advertising  or  Business 
English,  there  are  no  great  books  on  the 
subject. 

It  means  that,  since  some  books  are 
indispensable  for  liberal  education,  some 
courses  would  be  indispensable  for  all 
students.  It  means  that,  since  great 
books  touch  upon  life  profoundly  at 
many  points,  they  are  capable,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  individual  differences  among  stu¬ 
dents,  of  touching  all  students  at  some 
points. 

It  means  further  that,  since  great 
books  are  often  hard  reading  and  should 
be  read  entire,  the  superficial  type  of 
survey  course  would  have  no  place.  It 
means  that,  since  great  books  require 
reflective  thought,  courses  concerned 
with  mere  fact-collecting  would  be  dis¬ 
couraged. 
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It  means  that,  since  many  of  the  great 
books  are  old  books,  the  past  would  be 
studied  more  largely  than  has  recently 
been  fashionable.  It  means  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  would  recognize  the  fact  that  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  in  all  times  and  places 
of  recorded  history  fundamentally  the 
same  and  that  it  will  not  be  changed  to¬ 
morrow.  It  means  that  the  student,  in¬ 
stead  of  blindly  accepting  the  present, 
would  jjerceive  how  impoverished  our 
present  interests  and  values  are  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  rich  variety  of  values 
that  man  has  cultivated  in  the  past.  It 
means  that,  despite  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  great  books,  the  student  would 
come  to  see  that  such  books  complement 
when  they  do  not  repeat  each  other,  so 
that  the  best  commentary  on  a  great 
book  is  usually  another  great  book;  he 
would  come  to  see  that  they  express  all 
the  human  wisdom  which  we  have 
ready  for  use,  the  whole  of  our  available 
^iritual  capital,  and  that  we  are  actual¬ 
ly  using  only  a  small  part  of  it  today. 

Once  all  this  has  been  accomplished, 
once  arrived  at  the  p>oint  where  the  great 
books  are  central  in  the  curriculum,  Mice 
well  aware  of  that  provincialism  in  time 
from  which  our  century,  like  all  other 
centuries,  suffers,  we  shall  be  ready  for 
the  second  stage  of  our  recovery,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  new  Weltanschauung, 
a  new  humanism,  a  new  working  philos¬ 
ophy  of  man  and  the  universe,  taking 
account  of  all  our  available  knowledge 
and  wisdom  and  facing  the  future  with 
a  vital  creative  energy.  The  future  itself 
we  do  not  know — ^it  is  dark  and  unborn 


in  the  womb  of  time — but  we  can  give  it 
light  and  splendor  by  a  sort  of  spiritual 
eugenics,  by  carrying  into  it  the  most 
fruitful  seeds  of  the  past.  Of  course  we 
can  move  upward  only  by  carrying  tra¬ 
dition  with  us.  This  has  been  true,  for 
example,  of  our  modern  science.  We  did 
not  reject  science  because  the  Greeks 
started  it,  or  because  Francis  Bacon  be¬ 
lieved  in  it.  Even  such  forward-looking 
persons  as  the  communists  look  back 
to  Karl  Marx  in  the  past  century,  as  he 
looked  back  to  Hegel,  and  he  in  turn 
to  others  till  we  are  in  Greece  again.  It 
is  all  one  story,  and  every  chapter 
counts,  and  some  of  the  chapters,  let 
us  humbly  admit,  are  better  than  our 


In  this  spirit  we  might  attempt  the 
creation  of  a  new  working  philosophy,  a 
scheme  of  ideas  giving  backbone  to  our 
lives,  our  thought,  our  education.  I  have 
tried  to  characterize  such  a  working 
philosophy  elsewhere,  and  cannot  deal 
with  it  now.  As  great  books  lead  to  it, 
so  it  may  lead  to  something  beyond. 
Our  Occidental  love  of  reason  might 
drive  us  to  the  last  step,  the  formulation 
of  the  metaphysics  of  the  theology  latent 
in  this  humanistic  philosophy.  Admitted¬ 
ly,  this  would  give  us  more  order  than 
we  easy-going  Americans  are  ready  for 
today.  On  the  other  hand  we  do  yearn, 
in  our  bewilderment,  in  our  empty  aim¬ 
lessness,  for  order.  We  are  weary  of  the 
chaos  of  the  world  of  affairs;  we  are 
weary  of  the  chaos  within  our  minds. 

There  is  a  saying  that  a  fish  deca3rs 
first  in  the  head.  So  does  a  civilization. 


CHANGES  IN  ENROLLMENTS  OVER  A  FIFTEEN-YEAR  PERIOD 
IN  INSTITUTIONS  ACCREDITED  FOR  1936-37  BY  THE 
NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION 

Wm.  J.  Haggerty  and  Geo.  A.  Works 


Student  enrollment  is  a  subject  of  per¬ 
ennial  interest  to  college  administrators. 
The  depression  accentuated  this  interest 
as  the  question  of  financial  support  grew 
in  prominence.  During  the  academic 
year  193  4-3  S  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  collected  data  on  enrollments  in 
its  member  institutions  over  the  period 
from  1918-19  to  1933-34  inclusive. 
These  data  were  taken  at  three-year  in¬ 
tervals  and  in  the  fifteen  years  were 


established  in  1918-19;  therefore,  the 
number  of  institutions  in  the  earlier 
years  is  fewer  than  that  indicated  above. 
Table  II  shows  the  number  of  institu¬ 
tions  of  each  type  accredited  in  1936- 
37,  which  reported  enrollment  data  for 
each  period  under  consideration.  In  the 
first  year  for  which  data  are  compiled, 
1918-19,  the  total  number  of  institu¬ 
tions  was  225,  or  49  fewer  than  in 
1933-34.  The  last  column  of  this  table 


TABLE  I 

Classificatton  of  Institutions  Rep<»tino  Enrollment  Data 


Publicly-  Privately-  Total 

Controlled  Controlled 


1  Only  those  institutions  which  are  members  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  are  included  in  this  classification. 


assembled  for  six  different  years.  They 
have  been  summarized  so  as  to  present 
some  of  the  more  significant  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  enrollments. 

The  number  of  institutions  of  differ¬ 
ent  types  and  the  total  number  report¬ 
ing  are  shown  in  Table  I.  This  includes 
all  member  institutions  except  The 
School  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
Chicago  Musical  College,  Decorah  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  and  the  five  Corporate 
Colleges  of  St.  Louis  University,  which 
could  not  be  included. 

Some  of  the  institutions  had  not  been 


shows  the  increase  in  numbers  for  each 
type  of  institution.  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  new  institutions  established  were 
junior  colleges,  mainly  publicly-con¬ 
trolled.  The  other  marked  increase  was 
in  the  liberal  arts  college  group. 

Growth  in  enroUments. — Table  III 
gives  the  number  of  institutions,  the  to¬ 
tal  enrollments,  and  the  averages  by 
t}q}es  of  institutions  for  each  of  the  six 
years  for  which  data  were  collected. 
These  figures  on  total  enrollments  are 
not  strictly  comparable  as  they  do  not 
always  include  Uie  same  numl^  of  in- 


Junior  Colleges  . 

2S 

16 

41 

Teachers  Colleges  . 

37 

0 

37 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges,  Some  with 

Hi 

Professional  Schools  . 

37 

6 

183 

Universities*  . 

10 

HI 

3 

*3 

All  Institutions  . 

109 

i6s 

274  ^ 

52 
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stitutions.  However,  the  averages  as 
measures  of  growth  are  comparable. 

For  all  institutions,  both  publicly-  and 
privately-controlled,  the  maximum  en¬ 
rollment  for  the  years  reported  was  in 
2  930-3 1  •  This  pattern  is  not  followed  by 
all  t}rpes  of  institutions,  as  the  junior 
colleges,  both  publicly-  and  privately- 


1918-19  to  1312  in  1933-34,  an  increase 
of  61  per  cent.  In  this  item,  as  in  the 
case  of  total  enrollments,  the  junior  col¬ 
leges  and  teachers  colleges  are  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  trend  shown  by  the  entire 
group.  The  junior  colleges  show  the  larg¬ 
est  average  enrollment  in  1933-34  and 
the  teachers  colleges  reach  the  maximum 


TABLE  II 

Numbek  of  Institutions  Reporting  Enrollment  Data  for  Each  Period 


Type 

1918-19 

1931-22 

1924-25 

1933-34 

IncreaM 
from 
1928-19 
to  1933-34 

Junior  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

8 

11 

29 

23  1 

25 

25 

27 

Privately-Controlled  . 

11 

II 

24 

*5  i 

16 

16 

5 

19 

22 

33 

38 

42 

42 

22 

Teachers  Colleges 

All  Publicly-Controlled  . . 

31 

32 

34 

36 

37 

37 

6 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges,  Some 

with  Professional  Schools 
Publicly-Controlled . 

33 

34 

35 

35 

37 

37 

1 

4 

Privately-Controlled  . 

129 

132 

243 

146 

146 

146 

27 

162 

166 

278 

181 

283 

283 

21 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

0 

Privately-Controlled  . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

0 

13 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

0 

Total  (Excluding  Junior 
Colleges) 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

74 

76 

79 

81 

84 

84 

10 

Privately-Controlled  . 

13J 

23s 

146 

249 

249 

249 

27 

206 

211 

225 

230 

233 

233 

27 

Total  (Including  Junior 
Colleges) 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

82 

87 

98 

104 

109 

109 

27 

Privately-Controlled  . 

143 

146 

160 

164 

26s 

26s 

22 

All  . 

22$ 

233 

258 

268 

274 

274 

49 

controlled,  show  an  increase  throughout 
the  entire  period,  and  in  the  teachers 
colleges  the  crest  of  enrollments  was 
reached  in  1927-28.  The  percentage  in¬ 
crease  in  total  enrollments  for  all  insti¬ 
tutions  was  96  per  cent,  and  it  was  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  for  the  publicly-  as  for 
the  privately-controlled  institutions. 

The  average  enrollment  for  all  insti¬ 
tutions  grew  from  813  students  in 


in  1924-25.  The  average  enrollment  for 
the  109  publicly-controlled  institutions 
was  2047  in  1933-34,  as  compared  with 
the  average  of  826  for  the  165  private¬ 
ly-controlled  institutions.  Expressed  in 
percentages,  the  increases  in  average  en¬ 
rollment  are  47  per  cent  for  the  publicly- 
controlled  and  72  per  cent  for  the  pri¬ 
vately-controlled  institutions  during  the 
fifteen-year  period. 


! 
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In  individual  institutions  there  were  the  entire  fifteen-year  period.  The  same 
wide  variations.  There  were  23  insti-  general  pattern  will  found  in  this 
tutions  which  had  actual  decreases  table  as  in  Table  III.  The  exceptions  are 
in  enrollments  from  1918-19  to  of  a  minor  character.  The  publicly- 
1933-34.  Four  of  these  23  were  publicly- 
controlled  institutions  and  19  were 
nrivatelv-controlled.  The  lareest  de-  8 

crease  occurring  in  a  single  institution  ?  i<» - - 

was  62  per  cent  in  an  institution  which  |  _ _ _  ^ 

dropped  from  432  students  in  1918-19  s 
to  166  students  in  1933-34.  Increases 
varied  from  18,500  per  cent  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  in  which  the  enrollment  increased 
from  2  students  to  272  over  the  fifteen- 
year  period  to  other  increases  of  less 
than  I  per  cent.  The  range  of  enroll¬ 
ments  for  junior  colleges  was  2-492  in 
1918-19  as  compared  with  42-1127  in 
1933-34.  For  the  four-year  institutions 
the  range  was  4-8155  in  1918-19  and 
101-13,865  in  1933-34. 

Figures  i  and  2  show  the  actual  num¬ 
ber  of  students  by  types  of  institutions 


i9ai-a>  i9<4*>S  ■9*7-si  1930-31  >933-14 
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Fig.  3 — The  Actual  Number  or  Students 

BY  ^BUCLY-  AND  PUVATELY-CONTSOLLED 

Institutions  tor  the  Period  1918-19  to 
1933-34* 

controlled  junior  colleges  reached  the 
largest  enrollments  in  1930-31  instead 
of  in  1933-34,  and  the  teachers  colleges 
had  the  largest  average  enrollment  in 
1927-28  instead  fo  1924-25. 

Those  interested  in  the  dianges  in  en¬ 
rollments  in  different  types  of  institu¬ 
tions  will  find  in  Table  V  the  percent¬ 
age  increases  of  the  average  enrollments 
for  each  type  of  institution  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  1918-19  to  1933-34  and  for  the 
first  and  last  years  the  percentage  of  the 
total  enrollment  in  each  type  of  insti¬ 
tution.  The  greatest  gain  expressed  by 
percentages  was  made  by  the  junior  col¬ 
leges,  where  the  average  enrollment 
increased  15 1  per  cent  during  the  fifteen- 
year  period.  In  1918-19  the  2461  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  junior  colleges  accounted  for 
only  1.34  per  cent  of  the  total  enroll¬ 
ment  of  all  the  institutions.  In  1933-34 
the  13,371  students  constituted  3.72  per 
cent  of  the  total  enrollment.  The  only 
other  group  to  increase  its  percentage  of 
total  enrollment  was  the  group  called 
“Liberal  Arts  Colleges,  Some  with  Pro- 

*  DaU  from  Table  m. 
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PERIOD 

Fio.  I — ^The  Actual  Number  or  Students 
BY  Types  of  Institutions  and  by  Total  for 
THE  Six  Periods  from  1918-19  to  1933-34 
(Top  Line  Represents  the  Total) 


and  by  publicly-  and  privately-con¬ 
trolled  institutions  for  each  of  the  six 
periods  from  1918-19  to  1933-34. 

Table  IV  has  been  prepared  to  show 
total  and  average  enrollments  for  the 
225  institutions  that  reported  enrollment 
data  (i.e.,  were  in  existence)  throughout 


TABLE  IV 

Total  and  Average  Enrollments  by  Types  op  Institutions  por  Six  Dipperent  Years  Covering  a  Fifteen-Year  Period  por  Institutions 

Reporting  Enrollment  Data  for  Each  Period 
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fessional  Schools.”  In  1933-34  this 
group  accounted  for  51.00  per  cent  of 
the  total  enrollment,  as  compared  with 
46.58  per  cent  in  1918-19.  Over  the 


1918-19  and  1933-34-  The  greatest 
change  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  junior 
colleges.  In  1918-19  the  publicly-con¬ 
trolled  junior  colleges  contained  only  47 


TABLE  V 

Pekcentaces  of  Total  Enkolluents  op  All  Institutions  Included  in  Institutions 
OF  Each  Type  in  1918-19  and  1933-34  an®  the  Percentage  Increase  of 
Average  Enrollments  of  I^ch  Type  of  Institution  for  the 
Fifteen-Year  Period 


Tvdc 

Percentage  of  Total  Enrollment 
Included  in  Each  Type 

Percentage 
Increases 
of  Averages 
1918-19  to 
1933-34 

1918-19 

1933-34 

Junior  Colleges  . 

1-34 

3-7a 

15* 

Teachers  Colleges  . 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges,  Some  with  Profes- 

14.06 

13.33 

S6 

sional  schools  . 

46.58 

51.00 

90 

Universities  . 

38.  OJ 

31.95 

65 

All  Institutions  . 

100.00 

100.00 

61 

fifteen-year  period  this  group  increased 
in  average  enrollment  90  per  cent. 

Table  VI  shows  the  percentage  of 
students  enrolled  in  each  type  of  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  publicly-controlled  and 
privately-controlled  groups  for  the  years 


per  cent  of  the  total  junior-college  en¬ 
rollment,  but  in  1933-34  they  contained 
73  per  cent.  There  was  no  change  in  the 
percentages  for  the  total  figures,  the 
publicly-controlled  institutions  enrolling 
62  per  cent  of  the  total  in  both  1918-19 


enrollments  in  thodsands 


Fig.  3 — ^The  Relative  Proportion  op  Students  in  Institutions  in  Large  and  Small 
Centers  of  Population,  by  Types  of  Institutions  f(»  the  Fifteen-Year  Period  from 
1918-19  TO  1933-34  (Data  from  Table  VII) 
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and  in  1933-34,  as  compared  with  38  these  two  groups  of  institutions  for  the 
per  cent  for  the  privately-controlled  in-  period  1918-19  to  1933-34- 
stitutions.  Figure  3  shows  the  relative  propor- 

Institutions  in  large  and  small  centers  tion  of  students  in  institutions  in  large 
0}  population. — The  enrollment  data  and  small  centers  of  population,  by 
when  compared  for  institutions  located  types  of  institutions  for  the  fifteen-year 

in  centers  of  population  as  contrasted  period  from  1918-19  to  1933-34-  Figure 

TABLE  VI 

PXKCENTACES  OF  TOTAL  ENKOLLMENTS,  FOR  EACH  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION,  WHICH  WERE 
Included  in  the  Pubucly-Controlleo  and  Privately-Controlled  Groups 
FOR  THE  Years  191S-19  and  1933-34 


1918-19 

1933-34 

Type 

Publicly- 

Controlled 

Privately- 

Controlled 

Publicly- 

Controlled 

Privately- 

Controlled 

Junior  Colleges  . 

47 

S3 

73 

27 

Teachers  Colleges  . 

100 

0 

100 

0 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges,  Some 
with  Professional  Schools  . 

39 

61 

43 

57 

Universities  . 

78 

33 

76 

24 

All  Institutions  . 

63 

38 

63 

38 

with  those  of  institutions  in  the  smaller  4  is  a  map  of  the  United  States  on  which 
centers  reveal  some  interesting  trends,  are  indicated  the  centers  of  population 
In  Table  VII  are  shown  the  percentage  which  were  considered  and  also  a  bound- 
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in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  North  Central 
Association. 

The  junior  colleges  increased  in  size 
by  a  larger  percentage  in  both  large  and 
small  centers  of  population  than  any 


of  population.  The  privately-controlled 
institutions  in  large  centers  increased 
relatively  more  than  the  publicly- 
controlled  institutions,  while  in  sm^ 
centers  of  population  the  percentage  in¬ 


TABLE  VII 

Sbowimc  the  Average  Enrollments  by  Types  of  Institutions  Located  in  Large  and  Smau 
Centers  of  Population*  for  the  Years  1918-19  and  1933-34  and  the  Percentage 
Increases  During  that  Period^ 


Type  of  Institution 

Average  Enrollments 

Percentage  Increases 
of  Averages  for  the 
Period  1918-19  to 

1933-34 

Institutions  in 
Large  Centers 

Institutions  in 
Small  Centers 

1918-19 

1933-34 

1918-19 

1933-34 

Large 

Centers 

Small 

Centers 

Junior  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

247 

700 

109 

390 

183 

256 

Privately-Controlled  . 

46 

324 

136 

263 

611 

94 

All  . 

146 

512 

12s 

314 

250 

252 

Teachers  Colleges 

All  Publicly-Controlled  . 

401 

652 

875 

1432 

63 

64 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges,  Some 

* 

with  Professional  Schools 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

1532 

S097 

955 

2015 

233 

III 

Privately-Controlled  . 

544 

1471 

360 

Sii 

170 

42 

All  . 

634 

1800 

498 

861 

184 

73 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

870s 

1386s 

5052 

8137 

59 

61 

Privately-ControUed  . 

SI19 

923s 

80 

All  . 

6015 

10392 

5052 

8137 

73 

61 

Total  (Excluding 

Junior  Colleges) 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

2072 

4445 

1472 

2594 

225 

76 

Privately-Controlled  . 

960 

2177 

360 

521 

227 

42 

All  . 

iiSS 

2574 

809 

1352 

223 

67 

Total  (Including 

Jwuor  Colleges) 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

1666 

361a 

1360 

2412 

227 

77 

Privately-Controlled  . 

908 

2071 

341 

490 

128 

44 

All  . 

1063 

2386 

752 

1266 

224 

68 

*  The  institutions  listed  as  being  in  large  centers  of  popuiation  are  those  within  the  limits  or 
immediately  surrounding  territory  of  the  following  cities:  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Denver, 
Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  and  St.  Louis. 

2  These  data  are  based  only  on  institutions  reporting  data  for  tmth  1918-19  and  1933-34. 


Other  type.  In  all  types  of  institutions 
except  the  publicly-controlled  junior  col¬ 
leges,  the  teachers  colleges,  and  the 
publicly-controlled  universities  the  in¬ 
stitutions  in  large  centers  of  population 
show  greater  percentages  of  increase 
than  the  institutions  in  smaller  centers 


creases  in  publicly-controlled  institu¬ 
tions  exceeded  the  increases  in  privately- 
controlled  institutions.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  1933-34  the  average  en¬ 
rollments  for  all  types  of  institutions 
except  teachers  colleges  were  larger  for 
those  institutions  in  densely  populated 
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areas  than  for  the  institutions  in  smaUer  ent  sizes.  —  Table  VIII  shows  the 
centers.  In  1918-19  the  average  enroll-  changes  in  enrollments  for  the  group  of 
ments  in  both  the  teachers  colleges  and  institutions  classified  as  “Liberal  Arts 
the  privately-controlled  junior  colleges  Colleges”  for  the  period  1918-19  to 
were  larger  in  smaller  centers  than  in  1933-34  according  to  sub-groups  based 

larger  centers.  upon  the  size  of  the  institution  in  1918- 

One  of  the  evident  trends  revealed  by  19.  For  the  publicly-controlled  institu- 
these  data  is  that  while  all  institutions  tions  three  groups  of  different  sizes  are 
generally  are  increasing  in  enrollments  shown  and  for  the  privately-controlled 
(as  measured  over  this  fifteen-year  institutions  four  groups  are  shown.  The 
period)  those  institutions  in  large  cen-  trend,  as  measured  by  the  percentage 

TABLE  VIII 

IifCKEASEs  IS  Enrollments  for  the  Group  CLASsmEo  as  “Liberal  Arts  Colleges’*  Over  the 
Period  1918-19  to  1933-34;  Sub-Groups  Classifieo  According  to 
Sue  in  1918-19* 


1  Enrollment  Groups 

Publicly-Controlled 

-  1 

Privately-Controlled  j 

0- 

399 

400- 

999 

1000- 

o- 

199 

300- 

399 

400- 

999 

1 

1000- 

Number  of  Institutions  . 

8 

13 

13 

47 

38 

35 

9 

Average  Enrollments 

191^19  . 

164 

636 

1972 

108 

386 

636 

1538 

1933-34  . 

83s 

1830 

3775 

352 

454 

881 

3343 

Percentage  Increase  of  Averages . 

409 

188 

91 

337 

59 

38 

119 

Largest  Percentage  Increase  of  Any  In- 

stitution  in  the  Group . 

1961 

36a 

373 

6135 

418 

438 

235 

Smallest  Percentage  Increase  of  Any  In- 

39t 

stitution  in  the  Group . 

96 

SI 

at 

St 

27t 

S4t 

Percentage  of  Institutions  in  Each  Group 

which  Had  a  Decrease . 

0 

0 

8 

3 

5 

37 

33 

*  These  data  are  based  only  on  institutions  reporting  data  for  both  1918-19  and  1933~34- 
t  Decrease. 


ters  of  population  are  increasing  con-  increases  of  the  average  enrollments  for 

siderably  faster  than  the  institutions  in  each  sub-group,  shows  that  for  both  the 

less  densely  populated  areas.  This  is  publicly-  and  the  privately-controlled 

true  for  all  types  of  institutions  with  institutions  the  largest  percentage  in- 

the  exceptions  of  teachers  colleges  and  creases  were  made  in  the  groups  of  in- 

publicly-controlled  junior  colleges.  The  stitutions  which  in  1918-19  had  the 

mcreases  in  enrollments  in  teachers  col-  smallest  enrollments.  This  is  also  true 

leges  are  about  the  same  regardless  of  when  individual  institutions  are  con- 

geographical  location.  In  the  case  of  the  cemed.  The  largest  percentage  increase 

publicly-controlled  junior  colleges  those  of  enrollment  for  a  single  institution 

institutions  outside  of  the  larger  centers  occurred  in  the  smallest  size  group 

of  population  are  growing  more  rapidly  for  both  the  publicly-  and  privately- 

than  those  within  such  centers.  controlled  institution. 

Enrollments  in  institutions  of  differ-  Nineteen,  or  12  per  cent  of  these  in- 
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stitutions,  showed  decreases  in  enroll¬ 
ments  over  this  fifteen-year  period. 
These  decreases  occurred  for  the  most 
part  in  those  institutions  which  were  in 
the  larger  enrollment  groups  in  1918-19. 


trends  similar  to  those  shown  for  total 
enrollments;  viz.,  an  increase.  The  ex¬ 
ception  is  the  group  of  thirteen  univer¬ 
sities  which  shows  a  decline  over  the 
fifteen-year  period  in  the  number  of 


TABLE  DC 

NuiiBERS  or  Entebimo  Fkeshuzn  by  Types  of  Institutions  fob  the  Fifteen-Yeab  Pebioo 

1918-19  TO  1933-34* 


Type  of 

Institution 

■ 

I’ercentafc 

Increases 

1918-19 

to 

1933-34 

Junior  Colleges 

■■ 

Publicly-Controlled  . . . 

S9I 

2550 

3669 

5782 

5542 

837-73 

Privately-Controlled  . . 

4*5 

K!l 

958 

1373 

1709 

1762 

314.59 

All  . 

1016 

1842 

3535 

5042 

7491 

7304 

618.90 

Teachers  Colleges 

All  Publicly-Controlled. 

7869 

13608 

2 1 753 

21839 

20105 

14903 

89 -39 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges, 

Some  with  Professional 

Schools 

Publicly-Controlled  . . . 

14526 

16602 

19696 

22398 

25101 

19428 

33-75 

Privately-Controlled  . . 

20144 

23190 

28766 

31758 

32047 

28696 

42.4s 

AU  . 

34670 

39792 

48462 

54156 

57148 

48124 

38.81 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled  . . . 

17339 

18369 

21009 

21516 

20191 

16619 

4.1st 

Privately-Controlled  . . 

2056 

1714 

1969 

2017 

2049 

1636 

20.43t 

All  . 

1939s 

20083 

22978 

23533 

22340 

1825s 

S.88t 

Total  (Excluding 

Junior  Colleges) 

Publicly-Controlled  . . . 

39734 

62458 

65753 

65397 

50950 

28.23 

Privately-ControUed 

22200 

3073s 

33775 

34096 

30332 

36.63 

AU  . 

61934 

93193 

99528 

99493 

81282 

31.24 

Total  (Including 

Junior  Colleges) 

Publicly-Controlled  . . . 

40325 

49817 

65008 

69422 

71179 

56492 

40.09 

Privately-ControUed  . . 

22625 

25508 

31720 

35148 

35805 

32094 

41-85 

AU  . 

62950 

75325 

96728 

104570 

106984 

88586 

40.72 

*  Institutions  included  in  this  table  are  those  which  reported  enrollments  by  classes  for  each  of  the 
periods. 

t  Decrease. 


Freshman  enrollment. — Freshman  en¬ 
rollment  is  a  figure  that  is  usually 
watched  closely  by  those  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  higher  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  data  on  enrollments  at  this 
level  over  the  fifteen-year  period  are 
presented  in  Table  IX.  They  show  for 
the  fifteen  years,  with  one  exception, 


freshmen  admitted.  For  the  years  re¬ 
ported  the  maximum  number  of  fresh¬ 
men  were  admitted  to  universities  in 
1927-28.  The  other  types  in  each  in¬ 
stance  show  an  increase  with  the  junior 
colleges  leading.  The  increase  was  619 
per  cent  for  all  junior  colleges,  with  in¬ 
creases  of  838  f)er  cent  in  the  publicly- 
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controlled  and  315  per  cent  in  the  pri¬ 
vately-controlled  type.  For  the  years 
reported  the  peak  enrollment  of  fresh¬ 
men  was  reached  in  1930-31,  except  in 
the  privately-controlled  junior  colleges 
in  which  1933-34  showed  the  maximum 
enrollment  of  freshmen. 

Retention  of  students. — Institutions 
were  asked  to  re{X)rt  students  classified 
as  to  the  progress  they  had  made  toward 
the  Bachelor’s  degree — freshman,  sopho¬ 


ever,  the  publicly -controlled  group 
shows  a  slightly  greater  increase  than  do 
the  members  of  the  privately-controlled 
group.  In  the  publicly-controlled  institu¬ 
tions  the  percentage  of  students  classi¬ 
fied  as  juniors  and  seniors  rose  from  25 
per  cent  to  45  per  cent  of  the  total  en¬ 
rollment  and  in  the  privately-controlled 
institutions  from  26  per  cent  to  38  per 
cent.  In  interpreting  these  figures  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  their 


TABLE  X 

Percentage  of  Students  Classified  as  Juniors  and  Seniors  by  Types  of  Institutions 
(Omitting  Junior  Colleges)for  the  Fifteen-Year  Period  from  1918-19  to  1933-34* 


1927-28 

1930-31 

29 

35 

33 

35 

35 

37 

34 

36 

40 

44 

31 

39 

40 

43 

34 

38 

’  35 

37 

35 

38 

*  Only  Uiose  institutions  are  included  which  reported  enrollment  data  for  each  period  and  which 
classified  those  data  according  to  class  levels  (freshman,  sophomore,  etc.) 


more,  etc.  These  figures  make  it  possible 
to  derive  some  measures  that  have  sig¬ 
nificance  in  relation  to  the  retention  of 
students  in  college.  The  data  of  Table  X 
show  the  percentages  of  the  total  stu¬ 
dent  enrollments  which  were  classified 
as  juniors  and  seniors  for  each  of  the  six 
years  reported.  Junior  colleges  are  omit¬ 
ted  from  this  table,  as  are  also  a  few 
institutions  that  failed  to  classify  their 
enrollment  data  on  the  basis  of  student 
progress.  This  index  shows  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  the  propiortion  of  the  entire 
enrollment  found  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years  for  all  tjrpes  of  institutions.  How¬ 


compilation  no  allowance  has  been  made 
for  transfer  students  entering  institu¬ 
tions. 

A  further  index  of  retention  is  given 
in  Table  XI  which  shows  the  percentage 
which  the  senior  students  of  one  year 
was  of  the  freshman  students  of  the 
third  preceding  year.  These  figures  like¬ 
wise  show  marked  increases  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  upper  classmen  for  each 
group  of  institutions. 

The  figures  of  Tables  X  and  XI  show 
that  during  the  depression  the  decreases 
in  total  college  enrollments  were  due 
to  the  decline  in  freshmen  entering  col- 
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lege  rather  than  to  increased  withdrawal 
of  students  after  they  had  entered  on 
their  period  of  college  study.  This  con¬ 


siderably  smaller  in  the  upper  classes 
than  in  the  lower  classes. 

In  Figure  5  are  bar  diagrams  indicat- 


TABLE  XI 

Relation  Between  the  Sue  of  the  Freshman  and  Senior  Classes 


T)T)e  of 

Institution 

Percentage 
that  Senior 
Class  of 
1921  Was  of 
Freshman 
Class  of 
1918 

Percentage 
that  Senior 
Class  of 
1924  Was  of 
Freshman 
Class  of 
1921 

Percentage  | 
that  Senior  \ 
Class  of 
1927  Was  of  ! 
Freshman  | 
Class  of  { 
1924  1 

Percentage  | 
that  Senior  j 
Class  of  \ 
1930  Was  of 
Freshman 
Class  of 
1927 

Percentage 
that  Senior 
Class  of 
1933  Was  of 
Freshman 
Class  of 
1930 

Teachers  Colleges 

All  Publicly-Controlled  .. 

31.13 

31.77 

30.55 

34.82 

35.25 

Lib.  Arts  Coll.,  Some  with 
Profess.  Schools 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

29.11 

36.84 

38.47 

46.03 

44.38 

Privately -Controlled  .... 

33 

43.39 

42.58 

42.28 

40.78 

All  . 

3* -45 

40.66 

40.91 

43.83 

42.36 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

46.01 

55. 60 

57.04 

65.10 

61.38 

Privately-Controlled  .... 

25-49 

31.56 

34.33 

50.42 

40.07 

AU  . 

43  84 

53.55, 

55.09 

63.84 

59.42 

Total 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

37.08 

42.51 

42.95 

48.55 

46.79 

Privately-Controlled  .... 

32.43 

42.58 

42.0s 

42.76 

40.74 

AU  . 

35  42 

42.54 

41.98 

46.58 

1 

44.72 

elusion  is  also  substantiated  by  Table 
XII  which  indicates  the  percentage  de¬ 
creases  in  total  enrollments  and  in  fresh¬ 
man,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 
classes  from  1930-31  to  1933-34. 

It  is  evident  from  Table  XII  that, 
while  there  was  a  decrease  in  enrollment 
for  each  class,  the  decreases  were  con- 


TABLE  XII 


Percentage  Decreases  in  Enrollments  by 
Classes  for  All  Four-Year  Institutions 
FOR  THE  Period  1930-31  to  1933-34 


Percentage  Decrease 

Class 

1930-31  to  1933-34 

Freshman  . ^ 

1  28.30 

Sophomore  . 

26.74 

Junior  . 

1  10.29 

Senior 

Total 


4.04 


13.84 


ing  the  percentage  of  enrollment  for 
each  type  of  institution  for  the  years 
1918-19  and  1933-34  which  had  fresh¬ 
man,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 
classifications.  The  decreasing  propor¬ 
tion  of  freshmen  and  the  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  of  seniors  and  juniors  are  evident 
from  these  diagrams.  For  example,  the 
freshman  classes  of  1918-19  were  al¬ 
most  equal  to  the  combined  freshmen 
and  sophomores  of  1933-34. 

Summary. — Several  interesting  facts 
and  trends  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
preceding  pages,  the  most  significant  of 
which  seem  to  be; 

Publicly-controlled  junior  colleges  ac¬ 
count  for  the  largest  group  of  new  in¬ 
stitutions  established  during  the  fifteen- 
year  period  under  consideration.  Peak 
enrollments  for  all  groups  of  institutions 
were  reached  in  1930-31  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  the  junior  colleges  which  con¬ 
tinued  their  increases  through  1933-34 
and  the  teachers  colleges  which  reached 
their  peak  in  1927-28.  The  total  enroll¬ 
ment  for  all  institutions  was  182,906  in 
1918-19;  419,040  in  1930-31,  and 
359,364  in  1933-34.  The  junior  colleges 
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Fig.  s — Percentages  of  the  Total  Enroll¬ 
ments  OF  All  Institutions  (Excluding 
Junior  Colleges)  Which  Were  Classified 
AS  Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and 
Seniors 

increased  most  on  a  percentage  basis 
(151  per  cent)  and  the  teachers  colleges 
least  (56  per  cent).  The  percentage  of 
students  in  publicly-  and  privately- 
controlled  institutions  did  not  change 
over  the  fifteen-year  period,  those  per¬ 
centages  being  62  per  cent  in  publicly- 
controlled  institutions  and  38  per  cent  in 
privately-controlled  institutions  in  each 


period.  Institutions  in  large  centers  of 
population  increased  relatively  more 
(124  per  cent)  than  did  the  institutions 
in  smaller  centers  of  population  (68  per 
cent).  In  large  centers  of  population 
the  privately-controlled  institutions  had 
larger  increases  than  the  publicly- 
controlled  institutions,  and  in  the  less 
densely  populated  areas  this  situation 
was  reversed.  The  largest  percentage  in¬ 
creases  were  made  in  those  institutions 
which  had  the  smallest  enrollments  in 
1918-19.  All  groups  of  institutions  ex¬ 
cept  the  universities  (both  publicly-  and 
privately-controlled)  bad  larger  num¬ 
bers  of  freshmen  in  1933-34  than  in 
1918-19.  All  groups  of  institutions  also 
showed  that  in  1933-34  the  juniors  and 
seniors  constituted  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  enrollment  than  in  1918-19 — a 
measure  which  indicates  better  reten¬ 
tion.  Another  measure  of  retention  given 
was  the  percentage  decreases  in  each 
class  (freshman,  sophomore,  etc.)  for 
the  period  of  1930-31  to  1933-34  when 
total  enrollments  were  declining.  For  all 
institutions  the  percentage  decreases 
were  significantly  greater  in  the  fresh¬ 
man  and  sophomore  classes  than  in  the 
junior  and  senior  classes.  The  figures 
also  indicate  that,  although  the  recent 
depression  began  in  the  fall  of  1929,  en¬ 
rollments  did  not  begin  to  decrease  un¬ 
til  after  1930-31.  When  these  decreases 
came  they  were  accounted  for  largely  by 
the  failure  of  high-school  graduates  to 
enter  higher  institutions,  rather  than  to 
an  increase  in  withdrawals  on  the  part 
of  students  who  had  started  their  college 
courses  before  1930. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
George  A.  Works,  Secretary 

I.  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  AND  THE  ASSOCIATION 


Your  Commission  on  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  submits  the  following 
report  of  its  activities  for  the  current 
year.  The  recommendations  concerning 
the  changes  in  the  accredited  lists  have 
been  approved  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  are  here  presented  for  the 
information  of  the  Association. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions 
from  the  Commission,  all  cases  of  ac¬ 
crediting  were  first  heard  in  detail  and 
passed  upon  by  the  Board  of  Review 
consisting  of  the  following  members: 
President  H.  M.  Gage,  Coe  College 
President  A.  H.  Upham,  Miami  University 
Principal  George  Buck,  Shortridge  High 
School,  Indianapolis 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Cunningham, 
C.S.C.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 
President  W.  P.  Morgan,  Western  Illinois 
State  Teachers  College 

Dean  Geo.  A.  Works,  The  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago 

President  H.  M,  Wriston,  formerly 
at  Lawrence  College,  now  at  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Review  until  February  i,  1937.  Presi¬ 
dent  John  L.  Seaton  of  Albion  College 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  President 
Wriston,  but  due  to  an  injury  he  has 
been  unable  to  attend  any  meetings. 

ACTIONS  ON  ACCREDITING  INSTITUTIONS 

Colleges — Surveys  of  Accredited 
Institutions 

I.  The  following  colleges  ordered  sur¬ 
veyed  prior  to  this  meeting  were  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  accredited  list: 

Luther  College,  Decorah,  Iowa 
Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  Illinois 


Colleges  Now  Accredited  as  Junior  Col¬ 
leges  Applying  for  Accrediting 
as  Colleges 

2.  The  following  colleges  formerly  ac¬ 
credited  as  junior  colleges  were  accred¬ 
ited  as  colleges: 

The  Principia,  Elsah,  Illinois 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Winona,  Minnesota 
St.  Norbert  College,  West  De  Pere,  Wisconsin 
Union  College,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Colleges — New  Applications 

3.  The  following  colleges,  newly  ap¬ 
plying,  were  added  to  the  accredited 
list: 

Duchesne  College,  Omaha,  Nebraska  (accred¬ 
ited  as  a  junior  college) 

New  Mexico  Normal  University,  Las  Vegas, 
New  Mexico 

St.  Xavier  College  for  Women,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois 

Colleges — Dropped 

4.  The  following  college,  formerly  ac¬ 
credited  as  a  junior  college,  was  dropped 
from  the  accredited  list: 

Emmanuel  Missionary  College,  Berrien  Springs, 
Michigan 

A  pplications — Declined 

5.  The  following  applications  were 
declined: 

Five  colleges  newly  applying  for  accreditment 
Three  junior  colleges  newly  applying  for  ac¬ 
creditment 

Four  colleges  now  accredited  as  junior  colleges 
applying  for  accreditment  as  colleges 

Resignations 

6.  It  was  voted  to  accept  the  resigna- 
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tion  of  Decorah  College  for  Women,  De¬ 
corah,  Iowa. 

Institutions  Now  on  the  Accredited  List 

7.  It  was  voted  that  all  institutions 
now  on  the  published  list  be  accredited 
for  the  coming  year,  subject  to  the  modi¬ 
fications  adopted  at  this  meeting. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  STATEMENT 
OF  POLICY 

8.  Voted  that  Section  XIV,  Finance, 
of  the  Statement  of  Policy  be  amended  by 
omitting  the  words,  “the  extent  to  which 
the  institution  is  dependent  upon  stu¬ 
dent  fees.”  This  section  now  reads: 

The  institution  should  provide  evidence  of 
financial  resources  adequate  for  and  effectively 
applied  to  the  support  of  its  educational  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  items  of  information  to  be  considered 
in  determining  the  adequacy  of  the  financial 
support  are  the  expenditure  per  student  for 
educational  purposes;  the  stability  of  the 
financing,  as  indicated  by  the  amount  of  in¬ 
come  per  student  from  stable  sources,  and  the 
avoidance  of  burdensome  indebtedness;  and 
the  procedures  in  financial  accounting  and 
reporting.  Necessary  adjustments  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  contributed  services  of  instructors 
and  administrative  officers  in  Catholic  institu¬ 
tions. 

9.  Voted  that  the  first  sentence  of 
Section  IV,  Eligible  Institutions,  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

To  be  considered  for  accrediting  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  an  institution  must  be  incorporated 
as  a  non-profit  corporation  devoted  primarily 
to  educational  purposes  and  legally  authorized 
to  confer  collegiate  degrees,  or  to  offer  a  defi¬ 
nitely  described  portion  of  a  curriculum  lead¬ 
ing  to  such  a  degree,  or  to  offer  specialized 
curriculums  leading  to  an  academic  certificate. 

INTERPRETATIONS  OF  THE  STATEMENT 
OF  POLICY 

10.  Voted  that  the  action  taken  last 
year  in  regard  to  expanding  institutions 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Voted  that  an  institution  that  expands  its 
program  of  work,  e.g.,  by  the  addition  of 
graduate  work,  professional  curriculums,  or 
new  degrees,  shall  be  subject  to  consideration 


by  the  Board  of  Review  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  or  not  a  survey  should  be 
made. 

ACTIONS  ARISING  FROM  COMMITTEE 
REPORTS 

11.  Committee  on  the  Accrediting  of 
Junior  Colleges  that  are  Combinations 
of  High-School  and  College  Work  (A 
joint  committee  with  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools).  Voted  to  receive 
the  report  and  to  continue  the  committee 
for  another  year. 

12.  Committee  on  Physical  Education 
and  Athletics.  Voted  to  receive  the  re¬ 
port  and  to  continue  the  committee. 

13.  Committee  on  Revision  of  Stand¬ 
ards.  Voted  to  continue  the  committee 
until  July  i,  1937. 

14.  Committee  on  Studies  in  Certain 
Curricula  Fields — Mathematics  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska)  (A  committee  of 
the  Commission  on  Curricula  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  and  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  with  one  representa¬ 
tive  from  the  Commission  on  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Higher  Education).  Voted  to 
continue  representation  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  for  another  year. 

15.  Committee  on  Subject-Matter 
Preparation  of  Secondary-School  Teach¬ 
ers  (A  committee  of  the  Commission  on 
Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools  and  In¬ 
stitutions  of  Higher  Education  with  one 
representative  from  the  Commission  on 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education). 
Voted  to  receive  the  report  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  representation  on  the  committee. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENTS 

16.  Chicago  City  Junior  Colleges. 
Voted  to  receive  the  report  and  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  supervising  committee. 

17.  Chicago  Musical  College  and  the 
School  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 
Voted  to  receive  the  reports  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  supervising  committee. 

18.  The  University  of  Chicago.  Voted 
to  receive  the  report  and  to  continue  the 
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supervising  committee  for  further  report 
in  the  spring  of  1941  • 

19.  Colorado  State  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Voted  to  receive  the  report  and 
to  continue  the  supervising  committee 
for  report  in  1939. 

20.  George  Williams  College.  Voted 
that  a  study  committee  be  appointed  to 
maintain  contact  with  the  College  and 
to  report  back  to  the  Commission. 

21.  Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 
Voted  to  receive  the  report.  (The  term 
for  the  supervising  committee  expired 
with  this  meeting.) 

22.  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Voted  to 
continue  the  supervising  committee  for 
final  report  in  1938. 

23.  Little  Rock  Junior  College.  Voted 
to  continue  the  supervising  committee 
for  final  report  later  on. 

24.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  Voted  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  report  and  to  continue  the  su¬ 
pervising  committee  for  report  in  1939. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


2$.  The  action  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  suggesting  that  the  Commission 
on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  es¬ 
tablish  a  counseling  service  was  con¬ 
sidered,  and  it  was  voted  not  to  estab¬ 
lish  such  a  service. 

26.  Voted  that  the  Commission  on 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education  rec¬ 
ommend  to  member  institutions  that 
they  publish  financial  reports  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals. 

27.  Voted  that  dues  for  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  should  remain  the  same  as  they 
are  at  present,  $50  for  four-year  colleges 
and  $25  for  junior  colleges. 


28.  Voted  that  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  any  institution  to  submit  required 
annual  reports  will  be  construed  as  re¬ 
signing  from  the  Association. 

29.  Voted  that  the  Commission  on 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education  reaf¬ 
firm  its  present  policy  of  approving  each 
institution  as  a  whole,  including  respon¬ 
sibility  for  graduate  work. 

30.  Voted  that  the  committee  au¬ 
thorized  last  year  to  work  with  the 
American  Council  on  Education  on  a 
study  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
offering  of  the  Master’s  degree  be  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  extend  its  activi¬ 
ties  to  include  a  study  of  graduate  work 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  pass  upon  the  quality  of  the 
work  conducted  by  its  members  at  the 
graduate  level.  As  such  a  study  will  im¬ 
mediately  involve  the  difficult  question 
of  the  graduate  training  of  the  second¬ 
ary-school  teacher,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
be  represented  on  the  Committee.  This 
committee  should  be  free  to  cooperate 
with  other  committees  or  organizations 
making  similar  studies. 

31.  The  Commission  discussed  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Executive  Committee  that 
it  consider  the  matter  of  duplication  of 
various  types  of  courses  offered  by  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education  within  a 
state  but  took  no  action. 

32.  Voted  to  elect  the  following  offi¬ 
cers: 


CkairmaH — H.  M.  Gage 
Vice-Chairman — A.  H.  Upham 
Secretary — Gio.  A.  Worxs 


II.  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY  RELATIVE  TO  THE  ACCREDITING  OF 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


This  statement  of  policy  defines  certain 
principles  that  will  be  followed  in  ac¬ 
crediting  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  stated  in  general  terms  and 


includes  brief  descriptions  of  those 
characteristics  of  an  institution  that  will 
be  examined  as  a  basis  of  accreditment. 
This  statement  of  policy  is  supple- 
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mented  by  a  manual  which  contains 
elaborations  of  the  statements  here  given 
and  detailed  directions  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  policy  here  set  forth.  Upon 
each  important  issue  the  Manual  con¬ 
tains  specific  directions  for  the  collection 
of  information  and  such  norms  and  cri¬ 
teria  as  will  make  possible  a  fair  and 
intelligent  evaluation  of  an  institution. 

I.  MEMBERSHIP 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools  will  accred¬ 
it  and  admit  to  membership  as  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  education  a  university, 
college,  junior  college,  or  institution  of 
similar  character  that  is  judged  to  be 
of  acceptable  quality  in  matters  later 
defined  in  this  statement  of  principles. 
In  the  interpretation  of  this  policy  the 
liberty  to  integrate  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  a  secondary  school  with  a  higher  in¬ 
stitution  will  be  permitted. 

Eligibility  for  membership  will  be 
based  upon  the  character  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  as  a  whole,  including  all  the  units 
within  its  organization.  In  the  case  of 
units,  such  as  professional  schools,  that 
fall  within  the  areas  of  other  accredit¬ 
ing  agencies,  the  actions  of  such  ac¬ 
crediting  agencies  will  be  taken  into 
account;  but  the  Association  does  not 
bind  itself  to  accept  the  judgment  of 
these  agencies. 

n.  PURPOSES  OF  ACCREDITING 

The  purposes  of  the  Association  in  ac¬ 
crediting  higher  institutions  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

I.  To  describe  the  characteristics  of  insti¬ 
tutions  worthy  of  public  recognition  as  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education. 

i.  To  guide  prospective  students  in  the 
choice  of  an  institution  of  higher  education 
that  will  meet  their  needs. 

3.  To  serve  individual  institutions  as  a 
guide  in  interinstitutional  relationships,  such 
as  the  transfer  of  students,  the  conduct  of 
intercollegiate  student  activities,  the  placement 


of  college  graduates,  and  the  selection  of  col¬ 
lege  faculties. 

4.  To  assist  secondary  schools  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  teachers  and  in  advising  students  as  to 
a  choice  of  institutions,  and  to  promote  in  any 
other  ways  the  coordination  of  secondary  and 
higher  education. 

S-  To  stimulate  through  its  accrediting  prac¬ 
tices  the  improvement  of  higher  education  in 
the  territory  of  the  North  Central  Association. 

III.  BASES  OF  ACCREDITING 

An  institution  will  be  judged  for  ac- 
creditment  upon  the  basis  of  the  total 
pattern  it  presents  as  an  institution  of 
higher  education.  While  institutions  will 
be  judged  in  terms  of  each  of  the  chat  • 
acteristics  noted  in  this  statement  01 
policy,  it  is  recognized  that  wide  varia¬ 
tions  will  appear  in  the  degree  of  excel¬ 
lence  attained.  It  is  accepted  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  procedure  that  superiority  in 
some  characteristic  may  be  regarded  as 
compensating,  to  some  extent,  for  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  other  respects.  The  facilities 
and  activities  of  an  institution  will  be 
judged  in  terms  of  the  purposes  it  seeks 
to  serve. 

IV.  ELIGIBLE  INSTITUTIONS 

To  be  considered  for  accrediting  by 
the  Association  an  institution  must  be 
incorporated  as  a  non-profit  corporation 
devoted  primarily  to  educational  pur¬ 
poses  and  legally  authorized  to  confer 
collegiate  degrees,  or  to  offer  a  definitely 
described  porticm  of  a  curriculum  lead¬ 
ing  to  such  a  degree,  or  to  offer  special¬ 
ized  curriculums  leading  to  an  academic 
certificate.  An  approved  institution  is 
not  barred  from  offering  curriculums 
terminating  at  the  end  of  one,  two,  or 
three  years  if  they  are  taught  at  the  level 
of  collegiate  instruction.  The  curriculum 
should  presuppose  the  completion  of  a 
secondary-school  curriculum  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  for  entrance  to  the  institution,  or 
secondary  courses  should  be  so  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  curriculum  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  itself  as  to  guarantee  the  educa- 
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tional  progress  of  students  to  a  definite 
stage  of  advancement  beyond  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  usual  secondary-school 
offering.  Before  an  institution  will  be 
considered  for  accreditment,  it  must 
have  been  in  operation  long  enough  to 
make  possible  an  evaluation  of  its  pro¬ 
gram. 

V.  INDIVIDUALITY  OF  INSTITUTIONS 

In  its  accrediting  procedures  the  As¬ 
sociation  intends,  within  the  general 
(>atterns  of  higher  education,  to  observe 
such  principles  as  will  preserve  what¬ 
ever  desirable  individual  qualities  mem¬ 
ber  institutions  may  have.  While  it  is 
necessary  to  emphasize  certain  charac¬ 
teristics  that  are  recognized  as  basic, 
such  as  the  competence  of  the  faculty, 
the  representative  character  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  effective  administration,  stand¬ 
ards  of  student  accomplishment,  and 
financial  adequacy,  it  is  regarded  as  of 
prime  importance  also  to  protect  such 
institutional  variations  as  appear  to  be 
educationally  sound.  Even  in  these  basic 
matters  it  is  clear  that  considerable  di¬ 
vergence  from  average  or  optimum  con¬ 
ditions  may  occur  without  perceptibly 
detracting  from  the  essential  educational 
worth  of  an  institution.  Uniformity  in 
every  detail  of  institutional  policies  and 
practices  is  believed  to  be  not  only  un¬ 
necessary,  but  undesirable.  Well  con¬ 
ceived  experiments  aimed  to  improve 
educational  processes  are  considered  es¬ 
sential  to  the  growth  of  higher  institu¬ 
tions  and  will  be  encouraged.  (Manual, 
page  12.) 

VI.  INSTITUTIONAL  PURPOSES  AND 
CLIENTELE 

Recognition  will  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  the  purposes  of  higher  education 
are  varied  and  that  a  particular  institu¬ 
tion  may  devote  itself  to  a  limited  group 
of  objectives  and  ignore  others,  except 
that  no  institution  will  be  accredited 


that  does  not  offer  minimal  facilities  for 
general  education,  or  require  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  an  adequate  program  of  gen¬ 
eral  education  at  the  collegiate  level  for 
admission. 

Every  institution  that  applies  for  ac¬ 
creditment  will  offer  a  definition  of  its 
purposes  that  will  include  the  following 
items: 

I.  A  statement  of  its  objectives,  if  any,  in 
general  education. 

3.  A  statement  of  the  occupational  objec¬ 
tives,  if  any,  for  which  it  offers  training. 

3.  A  statement  of  its  objectives  in  individual 
development  of  students,  including  health  and 
physical  competence. 

This  Statement  of  purposes  must  be 
accom[}anied  by  a  statement  of  the  in¬ 
stitution’s  clientele  showing  the  geo¬ 
graphical  area,  the  governmental  unit, 
or  the  religious  groups  from  which  it 
draws  students  and  from  which  financial 
support  is  derived. 

The  facilities  and  activities  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  will  be  judged  in  terms  of  the 
purposes  it  seeks  to  serve.  (Manual, 
page  16.) 

VII.  FACULTY 

An  institution  should  have  a  compe¬ 
tent  faculty,  organized  for  effective  serv¬ 
ice,  and  working  under  satisfactory 
conditions. 

In  determining  the  competence  of  the 
faculty,  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  amount  and  kind  of  education  that 
the  individual  members  have  received, 
to  their  experience  in  educational  work, 
and  to  their  scholarship  as  evidenced  by 
scholarly  publications  and  contact  with 
learned  societies.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  the  faculty  requirements  implied  by 
the  purposes  of  the  institution.  The  edu¬ 
cational  qualifications  of  faculties  in  col¬ 
leges  of  similar  type  will  be  considered 
in  judging  the  competence  of  a  faculty. 

Under  faculty  organization  consider¬ 
ation  will  be  given  to  the  number  of 
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the  faculty  in  ratio  to  the  number  of 
students,  to  representation  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  fields,  to  the  training  of  instructors 
in  their  fields  of  instruction,  to  group 
organization  of  the  faculty,  to  faculty 
meetings,  and  to  faculty  committees. 

Under  satisfactory  working  conditions 
consideration  will  be  be  given  to  the 
following:  salary  status;  tenure;  instruc¬ 
tional  load;  recruiting,  selection,  and 
appointment;  aids  to  faculty  growth; 
and  provisions  for  leaves  of  absence,  re¬ 
tirement,  insurance,  housing,  and  recre¬ 
ation  and  community  life.  (Manual, 
page  21.) 

VIII.  CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  of  an  institution 
should  contain  the  subject-matter  offer¬ 
ings  implied  by  its  statement  of  objec¬ 
tives.  In  general  these  offerings  include 
provisions  for  general  education,  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  when  the  purposes  of  an 
institution  require  such  offerings,  and 
special  courses  appropriate  to  the  spe¬ 
cific  objectives  which  the  institution 
claims  as  among  its  functions. 

An  institution  should  provide  appro¬ 
priate  facilities  for  general  education 
unless,  as  may  be  the  case  in  a  particular 
institution,  its  program  presupposes  the 
completion  of  an  adequate  program  of 
general  education  at  the  collegiate  level 
prior  to  entrance. 

The  organization  of  the  curriculum 
should  be  such  as  will  best  serve  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  type  whose  admission  is 
implied  by  the  declared  purposes  of  the 
institution.  Responsibility  for  the  group¬ 
ing  of  curriculum  content,  as  by  courses, 
departments  or  divisions,  will  lie  with 
institutions.  The  merit  of  a  curriculum 
organization  will  be  judged  primarily  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  functions. 

The  curriculum  of  an  institution  will 
be  regarded  as  effective  only  when  the 
faculty  includes  instructors  competent 
by  reason  of  educational  preparation  to 


offer  instruction  in  announced  courses. 

The  institution  should  be  able  to  show 
clearly  that  the  curriculum  as  described 
in  published  statements  is  effectively  ad¬ 
ministered  in  the  case  of  individual  stu¬ 
dents  and  that  there  is  reasonable  ad¬ 
herence  to  stated  requirements  in  the 
awarding  of  degrees  and  certificates  of 
progress.  (Manual,  page  37.) 

IX.  INSTRUCTION 

An  institution  will  be  expected  to 
show  a  sympathetic  concern  for  the 
quality  of  instruction  offered  students 
and  to  give  evidence  of  efforts  to  make 
instruction  effective.  Consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  emphasis  placed  by  the 
institution  upon  teaching  competence  in 
the  selection  and  promotion  of  teachers, 
to  the  manner  in  which  young  instruc¬ 
tors  are  inducted  into  teaching  activities, 
to  the  aids  that  are  provided  as  stimuli 
to  the  growth  of  individual  members  of 
the  staff,  to  the  institution’s  concern  for 
high  scholarship  in  students,  to  its  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  adjustment  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  teaching  procedures  to  the 
abilities  and  interests  of  students,  to 
efforts  to  make  such  examinations  as  are 
given  more  reliable  and  more  accurate 
measures  of  student  accomplishment, 
and  to  the  alertness  of  the  faculty  to 
the  instructional  needs  of  students. 
Familiarity  of  the  administration  and 
faculty  with  current  discussions  of  in¬ 
structional  problems  at  the  college  level 
and  with  recent  experimental  studies  of 
college  problems  are  further  evidences 
of  institutional  alertness  to  the  need  for 
good  college  teaching.  (Manual,  page 
42.) 

X.  LIBRARY 

The  library  should  provide  the  read¬ 
ing  facilities  needed  to  make  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  effective,  and  there 
should  be  evidence  that  such  facilities 
are  appropriately  used. 

In  estimating  the  adequacy  of  the  li- 
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brary,  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
holdings  of  standard  works  of  general 
and  special  reference,  to  the  holdings 
of  magazines  and  periodicals,  and  to  the 
number  and  variety  of  books.  The  use 
of  the  library  by  students  and  by  the 
faculty,  library  expenditures  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  years,  the  salaries  of  the  library 
staff,  the  qualifications  of  the  staff,  and 
the  administrative  practices  relating  to 
the  library  will  all  be  considered  in  this 
connection.  (Manual,  page  46.) 

XI.  INDUCTION  OF  STUDENTS 

The  policy  of  an  institution  in  admit¬ 
ting  students  should  be  determined  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  purposes  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  and  on  the  other  by  the  abili¬ 
ties,  interests,  and  previous  preparation 
of  applicants.  An  institution  should  ad¬ 
mit  only  those  students  whose  educa¬ 
tional  interests  are  in  harmony  with  the 
purposes  of  the  institution  and  whose 
abilities  and  previous  preparation  quali¬ 
fy  them  to  pursue  the  studies  to  which 
they  are  admitted. 

In  evaluating  the  practices  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  induction  of  students,  at¬ 
tention  will  be  given  to  the  provision  for 
preregistration  guidance  in  cooperation 
with  secondary  schools,  to  the  criteria 
used  in  the  selection  of  students,  to  the 
administration  of  the  stated  entrance 
requirements,  and  to  the  arrangements 
for  introducing  new  students  to  the  life 
and  work  of  the  institution.  (Manual, 
page  so.) 

Xn.  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

The  student  personnel  service  of  an 
institution  should  assist  students  to  ana¬ 
lyze  and  understand  their  problems  and 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  life  and 
work  of  the  institution. 

Consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
means  employed  by  an  institution  to 
assist  students  in  the  selection  of  courses 
and  curriculums,  in  solving  immediate 


academic  problems,  in  furthering  their 
scholastic  development,  and  in  making 
suitable  vocational  choices  and  prepara¬ 
tion.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the 
practices  of  an  institution  in  counseling 
students  about  their  health,  their  finan¬ 
cial  affairs,  and  their  intimate  personal 
affairs.  The  student’s  relation  to  extra¬ 
curriculum  activities  will  also  be  studied. 
The  practices  of  an  institution  in  the 
provision  and  control  of  health  services, 
in  the  housing  and  boarding  of  students, 
in  the  management  of  extra-curriculum 
activities,  in  the  control  of  student  con¬ 
duct,  and  in  financial  assistance  to  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  considered.  (Manual,  page 
52.) 

Xni.  ADMINISTRATION 

The  administrative  organization 
should  be  suitable  for  accomplishing  the 
objectives  of  the  institution.  Adequate 
prpvision  should  be  made  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  all  administrative  functions 
by  a  personnel  competent  in  their  re¬ 
spective  lines  of  activity. 

In  evaluating  the  administration  of  an 
institution,  the  emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  functions 
are  performed  rather  than  upon  the  or¬ 
ganization  or  the  personnel,  although 
the  suitability  of  the  organization  and 
the  competence  of  the  personnel  cannot 
be  ignored.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
such  matters  as  the  constitution  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  board  of  control ;  the  gen¬ 
eral  system  of  administrative  control; 
the  administration  of  academic  matters, 
such  as  curriculum,  faculty  {jersonnel, 
and  instruction;  the  business  adminis¬ 
tration,  including  financial  accounting, 
budgeting,  purchasing,  the  collection  of 
revenues,  and  the  supervision  of  the 
finances  of  student  activities;  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  physical  plant;  the  man¬ 
agement  of  invested  funds,  if  any;  the 
administration  of  the  student  personnel 
service;  the  administration  of  special 
educational  activities,  if  any,  such  as 
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summer  session  or  extension  services; 
and  the  system  of  records  and  reports. 
(Manual,  page  60.) 


XIV.  FINANCE 


The  institution  should  provide  evi¬ 
dence  of  financial  resources  adequate  for 
and  effectively  applied  to  the  support 
of  its  educational  program. 

The  items  of  information  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  determining  the  adequacy  of 
the  financial  support  are  the  expenditure 
per  student  for  educational  purposes; 
the  stability  of  the  financing,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  amount  of  income  per  stu¬ 
dent  from  stable  sources,  and  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  burdensome  indebtedness;  and 
the  procedures  in  financial  accounting 
and  rep)orting.  Necessary  adjustments 
will  be  allowed  for  contributed  services 
of  instructors  and  administrative  officers 
in  Catholic  institutions.  (Manual,  page 
93-) 

XV.  PHYSICAL  PLANT 


The  physical  plant,  comprising 
grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment, 
should  be  adequate  for  the  efficient  con¬ 
duct  of  the  educational  program  and 
should  contribute  effectively  to  the  real¬ 
ization  of  the  accepted  objectives  of  the 
institution. 

In  judging  the  plant,  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  adequacy  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  such  features  as  site;  gen¬ 
eral  type  of  buildings;  service  systems; 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  other  facili¬ 
ties  appropriate  to  the  special  purposes 
of  the  institution;  office  facilities;  libra¬ 
ry  building;  facilities  for  health  service, 
recreation,  and  athletics;  dormitories; 
auditoriums;  assembly  rooms;  and  the 
operation  and  care  of  the  plant.  (Man¬ 
ual,  page  109.) 


XVI.  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 
If  the  institution  maintains  a  program 
of  intercollegiate  athletics,  the  same  pol¬ 


icies  should  prevail  in  regard  to  faculty, 

administration,  and  the  management 

of  students  as  are  in  force  in  connec-  ; 

tion  with  the  other  features  of  the 

institution. 

In  evaluating  the  athletic  program, 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  eligibility  for  participa¬ 
tion;  the  distribution  of  scholarships, 
loan  funds,  grants  of  financial  aid,  and  | 

remunerative  employment;  the  methods  | 

taken  to  safeguard  the  health  of  partici-  | 

pants;  the  administrative  organization;  j 

the  financial  control;  and  the  compe-  ■] 

tence  of  the  staff.  (Manual,  page  116.)  | 

xvn.  institution’s  study  of  its  jj 

PROBLEMS 

An  institution  should  continuously  || 

study  its  policies  and  procedures  with  a  ^ 

view  to  their  improvement  and  should  j 

provide  evidence  that  such  useful  stud- 
ies  are  regularly  made.  <1 

Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  j! 

means  used  by  the  institution  in  the  in-  jj 

vestigation  of  its  own  problems,  to  the  i| 

nature  '  of  the  problems  selected  for  jj 

study,  to  the  staff  making  studies,  to  the 
methods  employed,  to  the  attitude  of  I 

the  administration  toward  and  the  sup¬ 
port  given  to  such  studies,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  results  are  made 
available  to  the  faculty,  the  adminis¬ 
trative  staff,  and  the  interested  clientele. 

It  is  recognized  that  such  studies  may 
be  of  many  sorts,  ranging  from  small  t 

inquiries  of  immediate  service  value  to  ; 

elaborately  conducted  experimental  in-  | 

vestigations.  They  may  deal  with  any  J 

phase  of  the  work  of  an  institution,  j 

such  as  administration,  curriculum,  stu-  ! 

dent  personnel  service,  instruction,  or  i 

any  other  matter  of  immediate  or  remote  ;! 

concern  to  the  institution.  An  institu-  |! 

tion  will  be  requested  to  provide  typed  t* 

or  printed  copies  of  completed  studies.  p 

(Manual,  page  iii.)  | 
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XVin.  PUBLISHED  LIST  OF  ACCREDITED 
INSTITUTIONS 

The  Association  will  publish  one  list 
of  accredited  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  Attached  to  the  name  of  each 
institution  in  the  list  will  be  notations 
relative  to  such  objective  facts  as  are 
pertinent  to  a  description  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  an  institution. 

XIX.  CONTINUING  REVISION  OF  POLICY 
AND  PROCEDURES 

The  effect  of  this  program  of  accred¬ 
iting  upon  the  welfare  of  institutions  is 
the  vital  matter  in  its  formulation  and 
adoption.  Continuous  study  leading  to 
adjustment  and  improvement  is  accepted 
as  necessary  to  the  full  fruitage  of  the 
plan  and  will  be  considered  an  integral 
part  of  the  regular  accrediting  activities 
of  the  Association.  It  shall  be  the  policy 
of  the  Commission  to  study  the  opera¬ 


tion  of  the  principles  given  in  this  stat^ 
ment  of  policy  and  of  the  detailed  pro¬ 
cedures  described  in  the  manual. 

In  pursuit  of  this  policy,  there  will  be 
collected  periodically  from  member  in¬ 
stitutions  such  information  as  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  procedures  of  accrediting 
and  will  reveal  the  changing  character 
of  these  institutions.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary,  with  the  counsel  of  the 
Board  of  Review,  to  conduct  annually 
one  or  more  detailed  studies  upon  se¬ 
lected  phases  of  the  accrediting  program. 
The  study  of  any  given  year  will  include 
only  a  limited  number  of  institutional 
characteristics,  but  they  should  be  so 
chosen  as  to  make  it  possible  from  time 
to  time  to  determine  improved  proce¬ 
dures  and  criteria  for  the  use  of  inspec¬ 
tors  and  the  Board  of  Review.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  such  studies  will  be  regularly 
reported  to  the  Commission  on  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Higher  Education. 


III.  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


It  has  been  customary  for  the  Secretary 
to  report  each  year  to  the  Commission 
the  main  events  that  have  transpired 
since  the  last  meeting.  This  year  the 
statement  will  be  briefer  than  usual  due 
to  the  supplementary  repKjrt  which  is  the 
next  number  on  this  program. 

Less  than  half  of  the  higher  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  North  Central  territory  are 
members  of  the  Association.  As  a  result, 
a  considerable  number  of  institutions 
seek  membership  each  year.  This  means 
that  the  accrediting  activities  continue 
to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  work 
of  the  Association.  A  summary  of  these 
activities  for  the  past  year  follows: 

SUMMARY  OF  ACCREDITING  ACTIVITIES 

Institutions  Requesting  Application  Blanks 
19  Colleges 
S  Junior  colleges 

8  Colleges  now  accredited  as  junior  colleges 
32  Total 


Applications  Received  and  Schedules  Sent 
13  Colleges 
3  Junior  colleges 

8  Colleges  now  accredited  as  junior  colleges 
24  Total 

Application  Schedules  Received 
II  Colleges 
3  Junior  colleges 

8  Colleges  now  accredited  as  junior  colleges 


Surveys  Following  Applications 
8  Colleges 
3  Junior  colleges 

8  Colleges  now  accredited  as  junior  colleges 
19  Total 

Total  Number  of  Surveys  for  the  Year  Just 
Closed 

19  Institutions  applying  for  accreditment 
2  Institutions  already  on  the  accredited  list 
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The  staff  of  examiners  during  the 
past  year  has  consisted  of: 

Dean  A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  The  University  of 
Chicago 

President  L.  B.  Hopkins,  Wabash  College 
President  O.  R.  Latham,  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College 

Dean  C.  H.  Oldfather,  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Alphonse  M.  Schwitalla, 
S.J.,  St.  Louis  University 
President  John  L.  Seaton,  Albion  College 

It  is  probably  known  to  all  of  you 
that  these  men  are  paid  for  their  serv¬ 
ices — the  only  phase  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  activities  for  which  any  financial 
return  has  been  made.  Certainly,  no  one 
who  has  had  an  oppiortunity  to  study 
the  care  with  which  these  inquiries  are 
made  and  the  reports  prepared  will  be¬ 
grudge  these  men  the  honoraria  they 
receive.  The  Commission  is  under  pro¬ 
fessional  obligation  to  them  for  their 
willingness  to  assume  these  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  addition  to  their  regular  duties. 
It  seems  clear  that  a  higher  type  of  serv¬ 
ice  is  obtained  by  our  procedure  than 
would  result  from  the  employment  of  an 
examiner  who  would  devote  his  entire 
time  to  duties  of  such  a  position.  In  ac¬ 
knowledging  our  indebtedness  to  the 
members  of  this  staff  of  examiners,  spe¬ 
cial  mention  should  be  made  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Seaton.  As  a  result  of  an  accident 
that  befell  him  while  visiting  Luther 
College,  he  has  been  in  the  hospital  at 
Decorah  for  eight  weeks  and  apparently 
it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  remain 
there  for  two  or  three  weeks  more. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  member  institutions  during  the 
past  year  has  been  limited  to  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  two  curriculum  problems.  They 
are: 

1.  Conditions  under  which  the  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  is  offered 

2.  Business  administration  in  the  college  of 
liberal  arts 

The  results  of  these  preliminary  studies 


are  reflected  in  this  year’s  program.  If 
the  results  of  these  inquiries  prove  to  be 
helpful  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
other  similar  curriculum  problems  might 
be  studied  to  advantage.  If  the  Associa¬ 
tion  continues  to  accredit  each  institu¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  it  is  evident  that  much 
more  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  specialized  programs  the  institutions 
are  offering  than  has  been  the  practice 
in  the  past.  There  are  such  fields  as  art, 
music,  agriculture,  home  economics, 
nursing,  journalism,  engineering,  etc.,  as 
they  appear  in  the  program  of  the  col¬ 
lege  of  liberal  arts  that  should  have 
more  attention. 

You  will  recall  that  a  somewhat  ex¬ 
tended  report  was  made  on  the  attempts 
that  had  been  made  to  restrain  a  so- 
called  “traveling  university”  from  ex¬ 
ploiting  the  name  of  the  North  Central 
Association  in  connection  with  its  activi¬ 
ties.  The  present  relationship  between 
this  organization  and  the  Secretary’s 
office  is  shown  by  the  following  exchange 
of  letters: 

January  17,  1937 

Mr.  George  A.  Works 
5835  Kimbark  Ave. 

Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sir: 

Into  my  hands  has  been  delegated  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  further  improving  or  possibly  entirely 
remaking  the  educational  structure  of  the 

- ,  and  before  making  plans  for  the 

1937  summer  season,  if  we  decide  to  go  ahead 
with  another  tour,  I  have  the  problem  of 
working  out  the  educational  features. 

I  am  a  business  man,  not  necessarily  an 
educator,  and  for  that  reason  it  occurred  to 
me,  if  you  were  able  to  do  it,  that  is,  if  you 
have  ample  time  on  the  side,  and  providing 
it  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  that 
you  might  be  willing  to  spend  a  few  hours 
each  month  setting  up  certain  standards  which 
we  might  follow  in  seemg  that  our  plan  of 
offering  college  credit  to  certain  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  is  consistent  with  approved  educational 
policy. 

Creditors  of  this  institution  have  pumped 
many  thousands  of  dollars  into  the  veins  of 
the  institution  in  equipment  and  many  other 
channels,  and  if  this  institution  is  to  live,  we 
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must  meet  the  approval  of  such  accrediting 
bodies  as  the  North  Central  Association — for 
that  reason,  and  provided  you  are  able  to  do 
it,  we  will  be  glad  to  hire  you  to  work  with 
us,  for  which  we  would  pay  you  an  annual 
salary  of  $i,ooo. 

If  this  proposition  is  not  acceptable,  or  sat¬ 
isfactory,  you  might  do  me  the  courtesy  of 
advising  of  someone  whom  you  might  sug¬ 
gest  b  interested  and  qualified,  so  that  we  can 
get  under  way  solving  our  problems  if  we 
are  to  continue  conducting  a  tour  with  an 
educational  feature. 

Cordially, 

-  (Signed) 


My  dear  Mr. - : 

My  responsibilities  are  such  that  it  would 
not  be  practicable  for  me  to  take  on  the  work 

of  acting  as  educational  adviser  to  the - . 

I  should  be  glad  to  accommodate  you  with 
suggestions  of  men  whom  you  might  approach 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  correspondence 
and  conversations  that  I  have  had  with  people 

who  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  - - 

are  of  such  character  that  I  would  be  very 
hesitant  to  recommend  any  professional  man 
to  become  identified  with  it. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Geo.  a.  Works 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 

1936-1937 


Committee  on  Physical  Education  and  Athletics 
Board  of  Review  . 


Appropriated 

Expended 

Balance 

$5,250.00 

$Sh5S2-J8 

$102.18 

7SOOO 

234-05 

515-95 

750.00 

466.84 

283.16 

$6,750.00 

$6,053.07 

$696.93 

Total  .  $6,750.00  $6,053.07  $696.93 

REVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
June  I,  1936,  to 

Balance  on  hand  June  i,  1936 

North  Central  Association  Fund  . $7,180.13 

General  Education  Board  Fund  .  1,068.36 

Total  . $8,24849 

Expended  . 


IV.  LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION— 1937 
Effective  April,  1937,  to  April,  1938 


Explanation  of  Dates.  The  dates  listed 
are  dates  of  accrediting,  not  dates  of 
membership.  The  first  accredited  list 
was  published  in  1913,  and  no  institu¬ 
tion  was  accredited  prior  to  that  time. 

A  dash  connecting  two  dates  indicates 
continuous  accrediting  during  the  period 
specified;  e.g.,  1915-1919  means  contin¬ 
uous  accrediting  from  1915  to  1919  in¬ 
clusive.  A  date  followed  by  a  dash  only 
indicates  continuous  accrediting  to  and 
including  the  current  year. 

A  semicolon  indicates  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  was  on  the  list  for  the  one  year 
specified,  but  was  not  on  the  list  for  the 


following  year,  unless  the  next  entry 
shows  a  change  of  classification  for  the 
next  year. 

Example:  Iowa  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  at  Cedar  Falls  was  on  the  first 
accredited  list  published  by  the  Associ¬ 
ation  in  1913  and  was  continuously  ac¬ 
credited  to  and  including  1916;  was  not 
on  the  list  issued  in  1917,  but  was  re¬ 
stored  in  1918  and  continuously  accred¬ 
ited  to  and  including  1929  as  a  teacher¬ 
training  institution  as  indicated  by  the 
second  footnote.  It  was  transferred  to 
the  list  of  colleges  and  universities  in 
1930. 
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Institution 


Location 


President  (or 
Chief  Executive) 


Date 

Accredited 


Akron,  University  of . Akron,  Ohio . H.  E.  Simmons . 1914- 

Albion  College  . Albion,  Mich . John  L.  Seaton . 1915-1931 

1933- 

Alma  College  . Alma,  Mich . H.  M.  Crooks . 1916- 

Antioch  College . Yellow  Springs,  O.  ...Algo  D.  Henderson  ...1937- 

Arixona  State  Teachers  College 

at  Flagstaff . Flagstaff,  Ariz . T.  J.  Tormey . 1930- 

Arizona  State  Teachers  College  ...Tempe,  Ariz . Grady  Gammage . 1931- 

Arizona,  University  of  . Tucson,  Ariz . Paul  S.  Burgess . 1917- 

Arkansas  Polytechnic  College 

(Junior  college)  . Russellville,  Ark . J.  W.  Hull  . 1930* 

[Arkansas]  State  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College 

(Junior  college)  . Magnolia,  Ark . Chas.  A.  Overstreet  ..1939- 

[Arkansas]  State  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  Fourth 
District  (Accredited  as  a  junior 
college  but  offers  four  years  of 

work)  . Monticello,  Ark . Marvin  Bankston  ....1938- 

Arkansas  State  College  . Jonesboro,  Ark . V.  C.  Kays . 1938-1933* 

1933- 

Arkansas  State  Teachers  College  ..Conway,  Ark . H.  L.  McAlister  . 1931- 

Arkansas,  University  of  . Fayetteville,  Ark . J.  C.  Futrall  . 1934- 

Annour  Institute  of  Technology  ...Chicago,  Ill . Willard  Eugene 

Hotchkiss  . 1916- 

Augustana  College . Sioux  Falls,  S.D . Clemens  M.  Granskou.1931- 

Augustana  College  and  Theological 

Seminary  . Rock  Island,  HI . Conrad  Bergendoff  ...1913- 

Baker  University  . Baldwin,  Kans . Nelson  P.  Horn . 1913- 

Baldwin-Wallace  College . Berea,  Ohio  . Louis  Clinton  Wright  .1913;  1915- 

Ball  State  Teachers  College  . Muncie,  Ind . L.  A.  Pittenger . 1935-19397 

1930- 

Battle  Creek  College  . Battle  Creek,  Mich.  ..Emil  Leffler  . 1936- 

Bay  City  Junior  College . Bay  City,  Mich . Geo  E.  Butterfield, 

Dean  . 1937- 

Beloit  College  . Beloit,  Wis . Irving  Maurer . 1913- 

Bethany  College  . Bethany,  W.  Va . W.  H.  Cramblet . 1936- 

Bethany  College  . Lindsborg,  Kans . Ernst  F.  Pihlblad  ....1933- 

Blackburn  College  (Junior  college) . Carlinville,  Ill . William  M.  Hudson  ..1918;  1931- 

Bowling  Green  State  University  ...  Bowling  Green,  O . H.  B.  Williams  . 1916-19317 

1933- 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute  . Peoria,  HI . Frederic  R.  Hamilton.  1913-1933* 

1934- 

Butler  University  . Indianapolis,  Ind . J.  W.  Putnam  . 1915-1939 

1931- 

Calvin  College  . Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  .Ralph  Stob  . 1930- 

Capital  University  . Columbus  (Bexley), 0.  Otto  Mees . 1931- 

Carleton  College  . Northfield,  Minn . Donald  J.  Cowling  ...1913- 

(^rroll  College'  . Helena,  Mont . Emmet  Riley . 1930-1931* 

1933- 

Carroll  College  . Waukesha,  Wis . W.  A.  Ganfield  . 1913- 

CarroU  University 
(See  John  Carroll) 

Carthage  College . Carthage,  HI . Rudolph  G.  Schulz,  Jr.  1916- 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science  ....Cleveland,  Ohio . Wm.  E.  Wickenden  ..1913- 


1 


*  Accredited  as  a  junior  college  for  the  first  dates  listed. 

7  Accredited  as  a  teacher-training  institution  for  the  first  dates  listed. 

'  Prior  to  May,  1933,  Carroll  College  was  known  as  Mount  St.  Charles  College. 
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Institution 

Location 

President  (or 

Chief  Executive) 

Date 

Accredited 

Central  College  (Junior  college)  . 

.Conway,  Ark . 

. ,  J.  S.  Rogers . 

192s- 

Central  College  . 

.Fayette,  Mo . 

..Robt.  H.  Ruff . 

.1913:  191S- 

Central  State  (See  name  of  state) 
Central  YMCA  College . 

.Chicago,  III . 

..Edward  J.  Sparling  . 

.I924-193S* 

Chicago  Musical  College . 

.Chicago,  Ill . 

.  Rudolph  Ganz . 

1936- 

.1936- 

Chicago,  The  School  of  Art 
Institute  of  . 

.Chicago,  Ill . 

.  Charles  F.  Kelley, 

Chicago,  The  University  of  . 

.Chicago,  Ill . 

Dean  . 

.  Robert  M.  Hutchins  . 

.1936- 

■1913- 

Christian  College  (Junior  college) 

.Columbia,  Mo . 

.  Eugene  S.  Briggs  . . . 

.1918;  1923- 

Cincinnati,  University  of  . 

.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  . . . 

.  Raymond  Walters  . . 

.1913- 

City  of  (See  name  of  city) 

Clarke  College-  . 

.  Dubuque,  Iowa  .... 

.  Sister  Mary  Antonia  . 

191S- 

Coe  College  . 

.Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

.H.  M.  Gage  . 

•1913- 

College  of  (See  most 
significant  term) 

Colorado  College  . 

.Colorado  Springs, 
Colo . 

..Thurston  J.  Davies  . 

191S- 

Colorado  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

.Fort  Collins,  Colo.  . 

.Chas.  A.  Lory  . 

1925- 

Colorado  State  College  of 
Education  . 

.Greeley,  Colo . 

.G.  W.  Frasier  . 

I9i6-i927t 

Colorado,  University  of  . 

.  Boulder,  Colo. ' . 

.George  Norlin . 

1928- 

1913- 

Colorado,  Western  State  College  of. Gunnison,  Colo . 

.Charles  Clinton  Casey 

1915-1928! 

Colorado  Woman’s  College 

(Junior  college)  . 

.  Denver,  Colo . 

.  J.  E.  Hutchingson  . . . 

1929- 

1932- 

Columbia  College®  . 

1917- 

1932- 

Concord  State  Teachers  College  . 

.Athens,  W. Va . 

.J.  F.  Marsh  .' . 

Concordia  College  . 

1927- 

1913- 

Cornell  College  . 

.  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa  . . 

.H.  J.  Burgstahler  ... 

Creighton  University,  The  . 

.Omaha,  Nebr . 

.  Patrick  J.  Mahan  . . . 

1916- 

Culver-Stockton  College  . 

.Canton,  Mo . 

.John  Hepler  Wood  .. 

1924- 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University  . 

.  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.  . . . 

.Leon  H.  Sweetland  . 

1913;  1916- 

Dayton,  University  of  . 

.Dayton,  Ohio . 

.  Walter  C.  Tredtin  . . 

1928- 

Denison  University  . 

1913- 

Denver,  University  of 
(Colorado  Seminary)  . 

.  Denver,  Colo . 

.David  Shaw  Duncan, 

De  Paul  University . 

.Chicago,  III . 

Chancellor  . 

.  M.  J.  O’Connell . 

1914- 

192s- 

DePauw  University  . 

. Greencastle,  Ind.  ... 

.  Clyde  E.  Wildman  . . 

1915- 

Detroit,  College  of  the  City  of 
(See  Wayne  University) 

Detroit,  University  of  . 

.Detroit,  Mich . 

.A.  H.  Poetker  . 

t93t-i933 

Doane  College  . 

.Crete,  Nebr . 

.Bryan  S.  Stoffer _ 

I93S- 

1913- 

Drake  University . 

.  Des  Moines.  Iowa  . . 

.  D.  W.  Morehouse  . . . 

1913- 

Drury  College  . 

.  Springfield,  Mo . 

.  Thomas  W.  Nadal  . . . 

191S- 

Dubuque  College  (See  Columbia 
College) 

Duchesne  College  (Accredited  as 
a  junior  college  but  offers  four 
years  of  work)  . 

.Omaha,  Nebr . 

.  Mother  Eleanor  Regan 

1937- 

*  Accredited  as  a  junior  college  for  the  first  dates  listed. 

t  Accredited  as  a  teacher-training  institution  for  the  first  dates  listed. 

*  Prior  to  1928  Clarke  College  was  known  as  Mount  St.  Joseph  College, 
s  Prior  to  1921  Columbia  College  was  known  as  Dubuque  College. 
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President  (or  Date 

Institution  Location  Chief  Executive)  Accredited 

Duluth  Junior  College . Duluth,  Minn . R.  D.  Chadwick,  Dean.  1930- 

Earlham  College  . Richmond,  Ind . William  Cullen  Dennis.  1915- 

Easitm  (See  name  of  state) 

Elmhurst  College . Elmhurst,  Ill . Timothy  Lehmann  ...1924-1933* 

1934- 

Emporia.  The  College  of . Emporia,  Kans . John  Bailey  Kelly _ 1913- 

Evansville  College . Evansville,  Ind . F.  Marion  Smith . 1931- 

Eveleth  Junior  College  . Eveletb,  Minn . O.  H.  Gibson,  Dean  ..1931- 

Findlay  College  . Findlay,  Ohio  . Homer  R.  Dunathan  .1933- 

Flat  River,  Junior  College  of  ....Flat  River,  Mo . Irving  F.  Coyle,  Dean.  1926- 

Flint  Junior  College  . Flint,  Mich . W.  S.  Shattuck,  Dean  .1926- 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College^  ..Hays,  Kans . C.  E.  Rarick  . I9i5-i929t 

1930- 

Frances  Shimer  Junior  College  ...  .Mount  Carroll,  III . Raymond  B.  Culver  ..1920- 

Franklin  College  . Franklin,  Ind . William  Gear  Spencer. 1915- 

Fiiends  University  . Wichita,  Kans . David  M.  Edwards  ..1915-1926 

1928- 

George  Williams  College 
(Accredited  as  a  junior  college 

but  offers  four  years  of  work)  ..Chicago,  Ill . Harold  C.  Coffman  ...1934- 

Graceland  College  (Junior  college) .  Lamoni,  Iowa  . G.  N.  Briggs  . 1920- 

Grand  Rapids  Junior  College  . Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  .Arthur  Andrews  . 1917- 

Grinnell  College  . Grinnell,  Iowa  . John  S.  Nollen  . 1913- 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College  . St.  Peter,  Minn . O.  J.  Johnson  . 1915- 

Hamline  University  . St.  Paul,  Minn . Charles  Nelson  Pace  .1914-1932 

1934- 

Hanover  College  . Hanover,  Ind . Albert  G.  Parker,  Jr.  .1915- 

Harrb  Teachers  College  . St.  Louis,  Mo . C.  G.  Vannest, 

Principal  . i924-i932t 

1933- 


Hastings  College  . 

.Hastings,  Nebr . 

.J.  W.  Creighton _ 

.1916- 

Heidelberg  College  . 

.  Tiffin.  Ohio  . 

.  Charles  E.  Miller  . . . 

.1913- 

Henderson  State  Teachers  College 

. Arkadelphia,  Ark.  ... 

.J.  P.  Womack  . 

.  1934- 

Hendrix  College’  . 

.Conway,  Ark . 

.John  H.  Reynolds  .. 

.1924- 

Hibbing  Junior  College  . 

.Hibbing,  Minn . 

.H.  A.  Drescher,  Dean 

.  1922- 

Highland  Park  Junior  College  .... 

.  Highland  Park,  Mich. 

.Geo.  I.  Altenburg, 

Dean  . 

.  1921- 

Hillsdale  College  . 

.Hillsdale,  Mich . 

.Willfred  0.  Mauck  . 

.1915;  1919- 

Hiram  College  . 

.  Hiram,  Ohio . 

.Keneth  Irving  Brown 

.1914- 

Hope  College  . 

.  Holland,  Mich . 

.  Wynand  Wichers  .... 

.1915-1921 

1923- 

Huron  College  . 

,  Huron,  S.  Dak . 

.  Frank  L.  Eversull  . . 

.1915- 

Illinois  College  . 

.  Jacksonville,  Ill . 

.Harold  C.  Jaquith  .. 

.1913- 

Illinois  State  Normal  University  . . 

.  Normal,  Ill . 

.R.  W.  Fairchild . 

.I9i3-i928t 
1929:  I930t 
1931- 

Illinois  State  Normal  University, 

Southern  . 

.  Carbondale,  III . 

.Roscoe  Pulliam  . 

.I9i3-I930t 

1931- 

Illinois  State  Teachers  College, 

Eastern  . 

.Charleston,  Ill . 

.Robert  G.  Buzzard  . 

.I9i5-i927t 

1928- 

Illinois  State  Teachers  College, 

Northern  . 

.De  Kalb,  Ill . 

.  Karl  L.  Adams  . 

•  1931- 

*  Accredited  as  a  junior  college  for  the  first  dates  listed. 

t  Accredited  as  a  teacher-training  institution  for  the  first  dates  listed. 

*  Prior  to  1931  Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College  was  known  as  Kansas  State  Teachers  College. 
>  In  1930  Hendrix  College  was  known  as  Hendrix-Henderson  College. 
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President  (or 

Date 

Institution 

Location 

Chief  Executive) 

Accredited 

Illinois  State  Teachers  College, 

Western  . 

.Macomb,  Ill . 

.W.  P.  Morgan  . 

I9i3-i9»7t 

1928- 

Illinois,  University  of  . 

.Urbana,  ID . 

.  Arthur  Cutts  Willard  . 

.1913- 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University  . 

.  Bloomington,  Ill.  . . . 

.Harry  Wright 

McPherson  . 

.  1916- 

Illinois  Woman's  College 
(See  MacMurray  College) 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College  ... 

.  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  . . . 

, .  Ralph  N.  Tirey  . 

.1915-19297 

1930- 

Indiana  University  . 

Indiana  (See  also  Ball  State) . 

.Bloomington,  Ind.  .. 

. .  William  L.  Bryan  ... 

■1913- 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts  . 

.Ames,  Iowa  . 

, .  Charles  E.  Friley _ 

.  1916- 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College  . 

.Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  ... 

.  .0.  R.  Latham  . 

.1913-19167 

1918-19297 

1930- 

Iowa,  State  University  of . 

.  Iowa  City,  Iowa  . . . . 

. .  Eugene  A.  Gilmore  . . 

•  19x3- 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College . 

.Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa. Harry  D.  Henry  _ 

.  1916-1929 

1933- 

Jackson  Junior  College . 

.Jackson,  Mich . 

..Harold  Steele . 

•  1933- 

James  Millikin  University  (at 

Decatur),  The . 

.  Decatur,  Ill . 

. .  John  C.  Hessler  .... 

.1914- 

Jamestown  College  . 

.Jamestown,  N.  Dak. 

.  .B.  H.  Kroeze . 

.  1920- 

John  Carroll  University . 

.  Cleveland,  Ohio  .... 

..William  M.  Magee  .. 

.1922- 

Joliet  Junior  College  . 

.JoUet,  ni . 

. .  W.  W.  Haggard,  Supt. 

1917- 

Kalamazoo  College  . 

.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  . . 

..Stewart  Grant  Cole  . 

.191S- 

Kansas  City,  Junior  College  of*  . . 

.Kansas  City,  Mo. .. . 

. .  A.  M.  Swanson, 

Acting  Pres . 

.  1918- 

Kansas  City,  Teachers  College  of 
(Accredited  as  a  junior  college 

but  offers  four  years  of  work)  . 

.Kansas  City,  Mo. _ 

. .  G.  W.  Diemer . 

.1925-19297 

X930- 

Kansas  State  College  of  Agri- 

culture  and  Applied  Science  ... 

.  Manhattan,  Kans.  . . 

..F.  D.  Farrell . 

.1916- 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College 

of  Emporia  . 

.Emporia,  Kans . 

..Thomas  W.  Butcher 

•  1915-19271 

1928- 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
of  Hays  (See  Fort  Hays) 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College  . . . . 

1 .  Pittsburg,  Kans.  . . . 

..W.  A.  Brandenburg  . 

.1915-19297 

1930- 

Kansas,  University  of  . 

I .  Lawrence,  Kans.  . . . 

..E.  H.  Lindley, 

Chancellor  . 

. 1913- 

Kemper  Military  School 

(Junior  college)  . 

. .  Boonville,  Mo . 

..A.  M.  Hitch,  Supt.  .. 

,.1927- 

Kent  State  University  . . 

. .  Kent,  Ohio  . 

. .  J.  0.  Engleman . 

.i9iS-i932t 

X933- 

Knox  College  . . 

..Galesburg,  Ill . 

. .  Carter  Davidson  . . . . 

. 1913- 

La  Crosse  State  Teachers  College 
(See  Wisconsin) 

La  Salle-Peru-Oglesby 

Junior  College  . 

. .  La  SaUe,  Ill . 

. .  Frank  A.  Jensen, 
Director  . . 

..1929- 

t  Accredited  as  a  teacher-training  institution  for  the  first  dates  listed. 

B  Prior  to  1919  the  Junior  College  of  Kansas  City  was  known  as  Kansas  City  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute. 
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Lake  Erie  College . Painesville,  Ohio  ....Vivian  B.  Small  . 1913- 

Lake  Forest  College^  . Lake  Forest,  Ill . Herbert  McComb 

Moore  . 1913- 

Lawrence  College  . Appleton,  Wis . Thomas  N.  Barrows  .1913- 

Lewis  Institute  . Chicago,  Ill . Dugald  C.  Jackson, 

Jr.,  Director . 1913-1917* 

1918- 

Lincoln  College  (Junior  college)  ..Lincoln,  III . William  D.  Copeland  .1939- 

Lincoln  University  . Jefferson  City,  Mo.  ..Chas.  W.  Florence  ...1926-1933! 

1934- 

Lindenwood  College  . St.  Charles,  Mo . John  L.  Roemer . 1918;  1921;* 

1922- 

Little  Rock  Junior  College . Little  Rock,  Ark . John  A.  Larson . 1939- 

Loretto  Heights  College  . Loretto,  Colo . Mother  Ann  Francis  .1926- 

Loyola  University*  . Chicago,  Ill . Samuel  K.  Wilson  ....1921- 

Lutfaer  College  . Decorah,  Iowa . O.  J.  H.  Preus  . 1915- 

Lyons  Township  Junior  College  ....La  Grange,  Ill . Geo.  W.  Willett,  Supt.  1933- 

Macalester  College  . St.  Paul,  Minn . John  C.  Acheson . 1913;  1915- 

MacMurray  College  for  Women*  ...Jacksonville,  III . C.  P.  McClelland  ....1913- 

*  Prior  to  1930  MacMurray  College  for  Women  was  known  as  Illinois  Woman’s  College. 

Manchester  College  . North  Manchester, 

Ind . Otho  Winger  . 1933- 

Marietta  College  . Marietta,  Ohio  . Harry  K.  Eversull  ...1913- 

Marquette  University  . Milwaukee,  Wis . Raphael  C.  McCarthy.  1933- 

Marshall  College  . Huntington,  W.Va.  ..James  E.  Allen  . 1938- 

Mary  Manse  College  . Toledo,  Ohio  . Sister  M.  Catherine 

Raynor  . i933- 

Marygrove  College'®  . Detroit,  Mich . George  H.  Derry  ....1926- 

Marymount  College  . Salina,  Kans . Mother  Mary  Rose 

Waller  . 1932- 

Mason  City  Junior  College . Mason  City,  Iowa  ....James  Rae,  Principal  .1919- 

Miami  University  . Oxford,  Ohio  . Alfred  H.  Upham  ....1913- 

Michigan  College  of  Mining  and 

Technology  . Houghton,  Mich . Grover  C.  Dillman  ...1938- 

Michigan  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Applied  Science . East  Lansing,  Mich.  ..Robert  Sidey  Shaw  ..1915-1921 

1923- 

Michigan  State  Normal  College  . . . .  Ypsilanti,  Mich . J.  M.  Munson  . 1915-1927! 

1928- 

[Micbigan]  Central  State 

Teachers  College  . Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  ..E.  C.  Warriner  . 1915-1931! 

1923-1927! 

1928- 

[Michigan]  Northern  State 

Teachers  College  . Marquette,  Mich . W.  H.  Pearce  . 1916-1938! 

1929- 

[Michigan]  Western  State 

Teachers  College  . Kalamazoo,  Mich.  ...Paul  V.  Sangren  . 1915-1937! 

1928- 

Michigan,  University  of  . Ann  Arbor,  Mich . Alexander  G.  Ruthven.  1913- 

UilUkin  (See  James  Millikin) 

*  Accredited  as  a  junior  college  for  the  first  dates  listed. 

t  Accredited  as  a  teacher-training  institution  for  the  first  dates  listed. 

'  Corporate  title:  Lake  Forest  University. 

*  Prior  to  1925  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Loyola  University  was  accredited  under  the 
aame  of  St.  Ignatius  College. 

t®  Prior  to  1927  Marygrove  College  was  located  at  Monroe,  Michigan.  Formerly  known  as  St. 
Mary’s  College. 
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President  (or 

Institution 
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Chief  Executive) 

Accredited 

Mflwaukee-Downer  College  . 

.Milwaukee,  Wis . 

.Lucia  R.  Briggs . . 

•1913- 

N'cbi 

Milwaukee  State  Teachers 

College  (See  Wisconsin) 

New 

Minnesota,  University  of  . 

.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  . . 

.L.  D.  Coffman . . 

•1913- 

cu 

Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 

New 

Central  . 

.  Warrensburg,  Mo.  . . . 

.E.  L.  Henducks . 

.1915-1927! 

1928- 

New 

Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 

Nor 

Northeast  . 

.Kirksville,  Mo . 

.Eugene  Fair . 

.  1914-1927! 

Nor 

1928- 

Nor 

Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 

Nor 

Northwest  . 

.Maryville,  Mo . 

.Uel  W.  Lamkin . 

.1921-1927! 

C( 

1928- 

Nw 

Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 

C 

Southeast  . 

.Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

.W.  W.  Parker . 

.191S-1927! 

M 

1928- 

JVoi 

Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 

Noi 

Southwest  . 

.  Springfield,  Mo . 

.Roy  Ellis  . 

.  191S-1927! 

Noi 

1928- 

Missouri,  University  of  . 

.Columbia,  Mo . 

.Frederick  A. 

No 

Middlebush . 

.1913- 

Missouri  Valley  College . 

.Marshall,  Mo . 

.  George  H.  Mack  .... 

. 1916- 

No 

Monmouth  College . 

.Monmouth,  Ill . 

.James  H.  Grier . 

.1913- 

Ob 

Monticello  College  (Junior  college) .  Godfrey,  Ill . 

.George  Irwin 

Oh 

Rohrbough  . 

.1917- 

Oh 

Momingside  College . 

.  Sioux  City,  Iowa  . . . 

.  Earl  A.  Roadman  . . . 

.1913- 

Oh 

Morton  Junior  College  . 

.Cicero,  Ill . 

.Ladimir  M.  Hrudka, 

Ok 

Supt . 

.1927- 

i 

Mount  Mary  College*' . 

.Milwaukee,  Wis . 

.  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick.  1926- 

Ok 

Mount  St.  Charles  College  (See 

1 

Carroll  College,  Helena,  Mont.) 

Ok 

Mount  St.  Joseph  College  (See 

Ok 

Clarke  College) 

Os 

Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio, 

College  of  . 

.  Mount  St.  Joseph,  0. 

.  Mother  Mary  Regina 

.1932- 

Ot 

Mount  St.  Scholastica  College  . . . 

.Atchison,  Kans . 

..Mother  Lucy  Dooley 

.1934- 

Ot 

Mount  Union  College  . 

.  Alliance,  Ohio  . . 

..W.  H.  McMaster  .. 

.1913- 

Ot 

Municipal  (See  name  of  city) 

Muskegon  Junior  College  . 

, .  Muskegon,  Mich.  ... 

..A.  G.  Umbreit, 

Director  . 

.1929- 

Pa 

Muskingum  College  . 

.New  Concord,  Ohio  . 

, .  Robert  N.  Mont- 

Pa 

gomery  . 

.1919- 

PI 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  College  . 

, .  Chadron,  Nebr . . 

. .  Robert  I.  Elliott  . . . 

.  191S-1921! 

PI 

I923-I932t 

P( 

1933- 

P( 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  College  . 

, .  Kearney,  Nebr . 

..Herbert  L.  Cusbing 

.  1916-1932! 

1933- 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  College  . 

, .  Peru,  Nebr . 

..W.  R.  Pate . 

. i9iS-i932t 

P: 

1933- 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  College 

..Wayne,  Nebr . 

. . J.  T.  Anderson  .... 

.1917-1932! 

1933- 

P 

Nebraska,  University  of  . 

. .  Lincoln,  Nebr . 

.  .E.  A.  Burnett, 

R 

Chancellor  . 

.1913- 

t  Accredited  as  a  teacher-training  institution  for  the  first  dates  listed. 

Prior  to  1929  Mount  Mary  College  was  known  at  St.  Mary’s  College  and  was  located  tt 
Prairie  Du  Cbien,  Wisconsin. 
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Nebraska  Wesleyan  University  ....Lincoln,  Nebr . E.  Guy  Cutshall, 

Chancellor  . 1914- 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Mechanic  Arts  . State  College,  N.M.  ..Ray  Fife  . 1926- 

New  Mexico  Normal  University  ..Las  Vegas,  N.M . H.  C.  Gossard . i926-i93it 

1937- 

New  Mexico,  University  of . Albuquerque,  N.M.  ...J.  F.  Zimmerman  ....1922- 

North  Central  College'^  . Naperville,  Ill . Edward  E.  Rail . 1914- 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  .Fargo,  N. Dak . John  Henry  Shepperd.  1915- 

North  Dakota,  University  of . Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.  .John  C.  West . 1913- 

North  Park  College  (Junior 

college)  . Chicago,  Ill . Algoth  Ohlson  . 1926- 

Sorth-Western  College  (See  North 
Central  College) 
northeast  (See  name  of  state) 

Northern  (See  name  of  state) 

Northwest  (See  name  of  state) 

Northwestern  University . Chicago  and 

Evanston,  Ill . Walter  Dill  Scott  ....1913- 

Notre  Dame  College  . South  Euclid,  Ohio  . . .  Mother  Mary 

Evarista  . I93i- 

Notre  Dame,  University  of . Notre  Dame,  Ind . John  F.  O’Hara . 1913- 

Oberlin  College  . Oberlin,  Ohio . E.  H.  Wilkins  . 1913- 

Ohio  State  University  . Columbus,  Ohio  . George  W.  Rightmire  .  1913- 

Ohio  University . Athens,  Ohio  . Herman  G.  James  ..,.1913- 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  . Delaware,  Ohio  . Edmund  D.  Soper  ....1913- 

Ohio  (See  also  Bowling  Green 
and  Kent) 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and 

Mechanical  College . Stillwater,  Okla . Henry  G.  Bennett  ...1916- 

Oklahoma  College  for  Women  . . . .  Chickasha,  Okla . M.  A.  Nash  . 1920- 

Oklahoma,  University  of . Norman,  Okla . Wm.  B.  Bizzell  . 1913- 

Oshkosh  State  Teachers  College 
(See  Wisconsin) 

Ottawa  University  . Ottawa,  Kans . Andrew  B.  Martin  ....1914- 

Otterbein  College  . Westerville,  Ohio  . . . .  W.  G.  Clippinger . 1913- 

Ottumwa  Heights  College'* 

(Junior  college)  . Ottumwa,  Iowa  . Sister  Hazel  Marie 

Roth,  Dean  . 1928- 

Park  College  . Parkville,  Mo . F.  W.  Hawley . 1913- 

Parsons  College  . Fairfield,  Iowa  . Clarence  W.  Greene  ..1913- 

Phillips  University  . Enid,  Okla . I.  N.  McCash . 1919- 

Pboenix  Junior  College  . Phoenix,  Ariz . E.  W.  Montgomery  ...  1928- 

Port  Huron  Junior  College . Port  Huron,  Mich.  ...L.  A.  Packard,  Supt.  .1930- 

Potomac  State  School  of  West 
Virginia  University  (Junior 

college)  . Keyser,  W. Va . Jos.  W.  Stayman  ....1926- 

Prindpia,  The  . Elsah,  Ill.'*  . Frederic  E.  Morgan, 

Director  . 1923-1936* 

1937- 

Purdue  University  . Lafayette,  Ind . Edward  C.  Elliott  , . .  1913- 

Ripon  College  . Ripon,  Wis . Silas  Evans . 1913-1926 

1928- 


t  .Accredited  as  a  teacher-training  institution  for  the  first  dates  listed. 

Prior  to  1927  North  Central  College  was  known  as  North-Western  College. 

'*  Prior  to  1930  Ottumwa  Heights  College  was  known  as  St.  Joseph  Junior  College. 
'*  Located  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  until  March  i,  1935. 
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President  (or  Date 


Institution 

Location 

Chief  Executive) 

Accredited 

River  Falls  State  Teachers 

Spri 

College  (See  Wisconsin) 

5(01 

Rockford  College  . 

.  Rockford,  Ill . 

. .  Gordon  Keith 

Ste] 

Chalmers . 

•  1913-  0 

Rockhurst  College  (Accredited  as 

Sto 

a  junior  college  but  offers 

four  years  of  work)  . 

.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  . . 

. .  Daniel  H.  Conway  . . 

•  1934-  Sui 

Rosary  College'* . 

.River  Forest,  Ill.  .. 

. .  To  be  appomted  .... 

.1919-  ( 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  . 

.Terre  Haute,  Ind.  .. 

. .  Donald  B.  Prentice  . 

.  1916-  Tai 

St.  Ambrose  College . 

.  Davenport,  Iowa  . . . 

. .  Martin  Cone  . 

. 1937- 

St.  Benedict’s  College  . 

.Atchison,  Kans . 

. .  Martin  Veth . 

•  1907-  Th 

St.  Benedict,  College  of  . 

.St.  Joseph,  Minn.  .. 

..Sister  M.  Rosamond 

. 1933- 

St.  Catherine,  The  College  of  . . . . 

.  St.  Paul,  Minn . 

..Sister  Antonia  . 

•  1916-  To 

St.  Clara  College,  Sinsittawa, 

Tu 

Wis.  (See  Rosary  College) 

Ui 

St.  Ignatius  College  (See 

Loyola  University) 

V> 

St.  Joseph’s  College 

(Junior  college)  . 

. College ville,  Ind.  ... 

. .  Rufus  H.  Esser . 

•  1930-  Ui 

St.  Joseph  Junior  College, 

Vi 

Ottumwa,  Iowa  (See  Ottumwa 

Vi 

Heights) 

W 

St.  Joseph  Junior  College . 

.  St.  Joseph,  Mo . 

.  .Nelle  Blum,  Dean  .. 

.  1919-1931  w 

1923-  w 

St.  Louis  University . 

.St.  Loub,  Mo . 

.  .H.  B.  Crimmins . 

.  1916- 

Saint  Mary  College,  The . 

.Leavenworth,  Kans. 

.  .Arthur  M.  Murphy  . . 

.  I938-I9330  1^ 

1934-  1 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Monroe,  I 

Mick.  (See  Marygrove  College)  I 

Saint  Mary’s  College  . Notre  Dame,  Holy  |  V 

Cross,  Ind . Sister  Madeleva  . 1933-  |  V 

St.  Mary’s  College  . Winona,  Minn . Brother  Leopold . 1934-1936* 

1937-  li 

St.  Mary  of  the  Springs  College  . . .  Columbus,  Ohio  . Sister  M.  Aloyse . 1934-  \ 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods  College  ....  St.  Mary-of-the- 

Woods,  Ind . Mother  Mary  Raphael .  1919-  1 

St.  Norbert  College  . West  De  Pere,  Wis.  ..A.  M.  Keefe,  Rector  .1934-1936*  1  \ 

1937-  I  1 

St.  Olaf  College . Northfield,  Minn . L.  W.  Boe . 1915-  | 

St.  Scholastics,  College  of . Duluth,  Minn . Mother  Agnes  Somers.  1931-  ^ 

Saint  Teresa,  College  of  . Winona,  Minn . Sister  Mary  Aloysius  ' 

Molloy  . 1917-  ' 

St.  Thomas,  College  of . St.  Paul,  Minn . James  H.  Moynihan  ..1916- 

St.  Xavier  College  for  Women  ....Chicago,  HI . Sister  Mary  Genevieve.  1937- 

Simpson  College . Indianola,  Iowa . Earl  E.  Harper . 1913- 

Sioux  Falls  College  . Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  ..C.  R.  Sattgast . t93i-i93>* 

1933- 

South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  . . .  .Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.  . .Joseph  P.  Connolly  . . .  1935- 
South  Dakota  State  College  of 

Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  ..Brookings,  S.  Dak.  ...Chas.  W.  Pugsley  ....1916;  1910* 

South  Dakota,  University  of . Vermillion,  S.  Dak.  ..I.  D.  Weeks . 1913-  [ 

Southeast  (See  name  of  state) 

Southwest  (See  name  of  state) 

Southwestern  College  . Winfield,  Kans . Frank  E.  Mossman  ..191^1930  [ 

193  a-  I' 

*  Accredited  as  a  junior  college  for  the  first  dates  listed.  j 

IS  Prior  to  1933  Rosary  College  was  known  as  St.  Clara  College  and  was  located  at  Sinsinaws, 
Wisconsin.  {: 
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President  (or 

Date 

Institution 

Location 

Chief  Executive) 

Accredited 

Springfield  Junior  College  . 

State  (See  name  of  state  or  city) 

.Springfield,  HI . 

.Mother  M.  Stanblaus  . 

1933- 

Stephens  College  (Junior 

college)  . 

.Columbia,  Mo . 

.James  M.  Wood . 

1918- 

Stout  Institute,  The  . 

.  Menomonie,  Wis.  . . . 

.  Burton  E.  Nelson  . . . . 

I928-I93it 

193a- 

Superior  State  Teachers 

College  (See  Wisconsin) 

Tarkio  College . 

.Tarkio,  Mo . 

.M.  Earle  Collins . 

1922-1926 

1928- 

Thornton  Junior  College  . 

.Harvey,  Ill . 

.William  E.  McVey, 

Supt . 

1933- 

Toledo,  University  of . 

.Toledo,  Ohio  . 

.Philip  C.  Nash . 

.  1922- 

Tulsa,  University  of  . 

.Tulsa,  Okla . 

.C.  I.  Pontius  . 

,1929- 

Union  College  . 

.Lincoln,  Nebr . 

.M.  L.  Andreasen . 

■1923-1936* 

1937- 

Vmverrity  of  (See  most  significant 

term) 

Uisuline  College  for  Women . 

.Cleveland,  Ohio . 

.  Mother  Mary  Veronica.  1931- 

Valparaiso  University  . 

.Valparaiso,  Ind . 

.0.  C.  Kreinheder  . . . . . 

.1929- 

Virginia  Junior  College  . 

.Virginia,  Minn . 

.F.  B.  Moe,  Dean  . . . . 

■  192s- 

Wahash  College . 

.  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  . 

.L.  B.  Hopkins . 

.1913- 

Washburn  College . 

.Topeka,  Kans . 

.  Philip  C.  King . 

.1913- 

Washington  University  . 

.St.  Loub,  Mo . 

.George  R.  Throop, 

Chancellor  . . 

•1913- 

Wayne  University'*  . 

.Detroit,  Mich . 

.Frank  Cody,  President 
Chas.  L.  Spain,  Exec. 

Vice-President  . . . . . 

•1915-1924* 

1925- 

Webster  College  . 

Wentworth  Military  Academy 

.Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

.George  F.  Donovan  . 

.1925- 

(Junior  college)  . 

.Lexington,  Mo . 

. .  S.  Sellers  . 

.1930- 

West  Virginia  State  College . 

.Institute,  W. Va . 

..John  W.  Davis . 

.1927- 

West  Virginia  University  . 

.Morgantown,  W.Va. 

.C.  S.  Boucher  . 

.1926-1927 

1930- 

West  Virginia  (See  also  Concord) 
Western  College . 

.Oxford,  Ohio  . 

..Ralph  K.  Hickok  ... 

•  1913- 

Western  Reserve  University  . 

.  Cleveland,  Ohio . 

,  .W.  G.  Leutner . 

.1913- 

Western  (See  also  name  of  state) 
Westminster  College  . 

..Fulton,  Mo . 

.  .F.  L.  McCluer . 

.1913;  1916- 

Wheaton  College . 

.Wheaton,  Ill . 

. .  J.  0.  Buswell,  Jr.  ... 

.1913;  1916- 

Wichita,  Municipal  University  of  . 

.Wichita,  Kans . 

. .Wm.  M.  Jardine  .... 

.1927-1932 

1934- 

William  Jewell  College  . 

William  Woods  College 

..Liberty,  Mo . 

..John  F.  Herget . 

•  191S- 

(Junior  college)  . 

(Wisconsin]  State  Teachers 

..Fulton,  Mo . 

. .  H.  G.  Harmon . 

.1919- 

College . 

. .  La  Crosse,  Wis . . 

. .  Geo.  M.  Snodgrass  . . 

.  I928-I929t 

1930- 

[Wisconsin]  State  Teachers 

College . 

, .  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ... 

..Frank  E.  Baker  .... 

.  I9is-i924t 
1929- 

*  Accredited  as  a  junior  college  for  the  first  dates  listed, 
t  Accredited  as  a  teacher-training  institution  for  the  first  dates  listed. 

t*  Prior  to  1934  the  liberal  arts  college  of  Wayne  University  was  accredited  as  the  College  of  the 
City  of  Detroit. 
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I' 

A 


I 


Institution 

Location 

President  (or 

Chief  Executive) 

Date 

Accredited 

[Wisconsin]  State  Teachers 
College . 

. . .  Oshkosh,  Wis . . 

. . .  Forrest  R.  Polk  .... 

..1915-1921] 

[Wisconsin]  State  Teachers 
College . 

. . .  River  Falls,  Wis.  . . 

. . .  J.  H.  Ames . 

1928;]  1929- 

..1935- 

[Wisconsin]  State  Teachers 
College . 

. . .  Superior,  Wis . 

...J.  D.  Hill . 

..1916-1932] 

Wisconsin,  The  University  of  . . 

. . .  Madison,  Wis . 

. . .  C.  A.  Dykstra . 

«933- 

..1913-1916 

Wittenberg  College  . 

. . .  Springfield,  Ohio  . . 

. . .  Rees  Edgar  Tulloss  . 

1919- 
. .1916- 

Wooster,  The  College  of . 

...Wooster,  Ohio  .... 

. . .  Charles  F.  Wishart  . 

..1915- 

Wyoming,  University  of . 

. . .  Laramie,  Wyo.  . . . 

...Arthur  G.  Crane  ... 

..1915-1917 

Xavier  Universitytt  . 

. . .  Cincinnati,  Ohio  . . 

. . .  Dennis  F.  Bums  . . . 

1923- 

..1925-1933 

YMCA  Coarge  (See  Central 
YMCA) 

Yankton  College  . 

...Yankton,  S.  Dak.  . 

. . .  George  W.  Nash  . . . 

I93S- 

. .  1921- 

t  Accredited  as  a  teacher-training  institution  for  the  first  dates  listed. 
It  Prior  to  1930  Xavier  University  was  knowrn  as  St.  Xavier  College. 


Summary  of  Accredited  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 


State 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Junior 

Colleges 

Total 

Arizona  . 

3 

I 

4 

Arkansas  . 

5 

S 

10 

Colorado  . 

7 

1 

8 

Illinois  . 

32 

12 

44 

Indiana  . 

I 

18 

Iowa . 

3 

18 

Kansas  . 

0 

17 

Michigan  . 

7 

24 

Minnesota  . 

4 

17 

Missouri  . 

10 

30 

Montana  . 

0 

I 

Nebraska  . 

I 

II 

New  Mexico  . 

3 

0 

3 

North  Dakota  . 

3 

0 

3 

Ohio  . 

35 

0 

35 

Oklahoma  . 

5 

0 

5 

South  Dakota  . 

8 

0 

8 

West  Virginia  . 

5 

I 

6 

Wisconsin  . 

15 

0 

IS 

Wyoming  . 

z 

0 

1 

Total  . 

233 

46 

378 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

George  A.  Works,  Secretary 


The  adoption  of  the  new  accrediting 
procedures  has  made  marked  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Re¬ 
view  and  in  the  activities  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  office.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
changes  may  have  been  mentioned  to  the 
Commission  at  different  times  but  they 
have  never  all  been  presented  at  one 
time  and  in  a  manner  designed  to  give 
the  membership  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
present  procedures  of  the  Commission. 
At  a  recent  meeting  the  Board  of  Review 
asked  the  Secretary  to  prepare  a  state¬ 
ment  covering  the  Commission’s  work 
for  presentation  at  this  meeting.  An  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  at  this  time  to  com¬ 
ply  with  that  request. 

Attention  will  be  given  first  to  the 
activities  involved  in  dealing  with  insti¬ 
tutions  that  are  not  accredited  but  which 
are  desirous  of  attaining  that  status. 
When  an  institution  shows  by  inquiry 
that  it  is  interested  in  being  accredited,  it 
is  sent  a  Statement  of  Policy  and  an  ap¬ 
plication  form.  If  the  institution  wishes 
to  follow  up  this  initial  step  it  returns 
the  application  blank  with  a  check  to 
cover  the  inspection  fee  which  is  $400  in 
the  case  of  four-year  colleges  and  $300 
for  junior  colleges.  This  application  form 
calls  for  a  limited  amount  of  factual  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  institution. 
When  the  application  is  returned  to  the 
Secretary’s  office,  an  analysis  is  made  of 
the  data  it  contains  and  if  the  returns 
indicate  considerable  doubt  regarding 
the  readiness  of  the  institution  for  ac- 
creditment  a  letter  is  sent  advising  that 
the  ap)plication  be  withdrawn  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words: 

My  advice  is  that  you  withdraw  your  appli¬ 


cation  and  wait  until  you  have  been  able  to 
get  your  institution  on  a  more  adequate  basis. 
If  you  feel,  however,  that  you  would  like  to 
go  ahead  with  your  application  we  shall  send 
you  the  schedules  immediately  upon  receipt 
of  a  letter  indicating  your  decision. 

If  the  application  is  withdrawn  at  this 
stage  the  inspection  fee  minus  $10  is  re¬ 
turned.  If  the  application  is  not  with¬ 
drawn,  or  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  suggesting  that  it  be  withdrawn,  the 
complete  set  of  schedules  is  sent  to  the 
institution.  This  set  includes  schedules 
calling  for  information  on  institutional 
purposes,  individuality,  clientele,  and  all 
the  major  sections  of  the  pattern  map. 
When  these  schedules  are  returned  to 
the  Secretary’s  office  they  are  promptly 
summarized.  If  the  more  complete  data 
supplied  by  these  schedules  indicate  that 
the  chances  of  the  institution’s  receiving 
recogniticm  are  small  it  is  advised  to 
that  effect  and  the  application  may  be 
withdrawn  with  a  deduction  at  this  stage 
of  $20.  However,  as  at  the  earlier  stage, 
it  is  made  clear  to  the  institution  that 
the  final  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  remaining  steps  in  the  process  will 
be  taken  rests  entirely  with  the  institu¬ 
tion.  If  the  decision  is  made  to  complete 
the  process  of  an  inspection  looking  to¬ 
ward  accreditment  the  institution  is  sent 
the  names  of  the  insj)ectors  with  the 
request  that  each  be  sent  a  copy  of  its 
catalog.  The  inspectors  in  turn  are  noti¬ 
fied  that  the  given  institution  has  been 
added  to  their  list  of  inspections.  Dates 
for  visits  are  arranged  between  inspec¬ 
tors  and  institutions  directly. 

At  this  point  a  word  regarding  the  in¬ 
spectors  may  be  appropriate.  By  action 
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of  the  Board  of  Review,  two  restrictions 
are  placed  on  the  selection  of  the  injec¬ 
tors.  They  are: 

I.  All  inspectors  must  come  from  North 
Central  territory 

a.  No  member  of  the  Board  of  Review  may 
act  as  an  inspector 

In  the  past,  in  actual  practice  two 
other  restrictions  are  observed.  They 
are: 

I.  No  person  is  used  to  inspect  a  college  if 
he  has  acted  as  a  consultant  to  the  institution. 
The  Board  of  Review  has  become  convinced 
that  this  is  inadequate  and  has  decided  that 
no  person  should  be  used  as  an  inspector  if  he 
is  a  paid  consultant  for  any  institution  in  the 
North  Central  territory. 

3.  Inspectors  are  not  used  to  inspect  institu¬ 
tions  located  in  the  same  state  as  the  one 
with  which  they  are  connected.  There  have 
been  one  or  two  exceptions  to  this  practice 
due  to  pressing  situations  which  arose. 

When  the  inspectors  are  notified  that 
they  are  to  visit  an  institution  they  are 
sent  a  summary  of  the  data  contained 
in  the  schedules  filled  out  by  the  insti¬ 
tution,  the  schedules,  the  previous  in- 
spectional  report  if  there  has  been  one, 
and  any  other  information  in  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  possession  that  may  be  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  them.  The  inspectors  are  allowed 
three  days’  compensation  for  inspection 
of  a  four-year  college  and  two  days’  for 
a  junior  college,  including  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  report.  I  am  confident  that 
an  actual  record  of  the  time  spent  on 
these  inspections  and  reports  would 
show  an  average  distinctly  above  these 
time  allowances. 

The  number  of  inspectors  has  been 
kept  small — six  were  used  this  year  and 
all  but  one  of  this  number  had  been  used 
in  the  two  preceding  years.  This  has 
been  done  deliberately  so  as  to  reduce 
the  expense  involved  in  preparing  in¬ 
spectors  for  their  work.  Two  types  of 
preparation  have  been  used.  The  first 
year  in  which  the  new  accrediting  pro¬ 
cedures  were  put  into  operation  the  in¬ 


spectors  were  brought  together  at  one 
institution  to  make  the  first  inspection. 
In  addition,  a  conference  was  held  at 
the  end  of  both  the  first  and  second 
years  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  prob¬ 
lems  growing  out  of  the  year’s  experi¬ 
ence. 

About  two  weeks  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Review  is  held  to  consider 


the  results  of  the  inspections  and  the 
summaries  of  the  data  supplied  by  the 
institution  as  far  as  the  inspections  have 
been  completed  at  that  date.  The  Board 
of  Review  has  before  it  when  it  con¬ 
siders  the  case  of  an  institution  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

1.  A  statement  of  the  relations,  if  any,  which 
the  institution  has  had  with  the  Assodation. 

3.  A  pattern  map  of  the  institution  based 
on  the  data  supplied  on  the  schedules  and 
from  the  inspectors’  visit. 

3.  A  typewritten  report  on  the  institution 
as  made  by  the  inspectors.  This  includes  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  as  to  whether  or  not  the  insti¬ 
tution  should  be  accredited.  These  reports 
range  from  thirty  to  fifty  pages  in  length,  and 
I  am  confident  that  any  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  who  reads  them  would  be  impressed 
with  the  care  shown  in  their  preparation. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  from 
these  sources  the  Board  of  Review  ar¬ 
rives  at  a  tentative  decision  to  accredit 
or  decline  the  institution.  If  this  tenta¬ 
tive  decision  should  be  adverse,  the  insti¬ 
tution  is  notified  that  the  Board  of 
Review  wishes  to  discuss  with  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  the  points  which  appear  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  The  institution  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  statement  covering  the 
items  that  by  the  reports  and  schedules 
have  been  indicated  as  weaknesses. 
These  conferences  are  scheduled  in  the 
days  immediately  preceding  the  annual 
meeting.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  get 
all  the  reports  for  consideration  at  the 
preliminary  meeting  and  the  remaining 
ones  have  to  be  considered  by  the  Board 
at  its  session  just  before  the  annual 
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meeting.  These  are  usually  few  in  num¬ 
ber.  Conferences  with  representatives 
from  these  institutions  are  arranged  as 
has  been  previously  indicated  for  those 
institutions  that  have  been  tentatively 
declined. 

Following  the  conferences  with  the  in¬ 
stitutional  representatives,  the  Board  of 
Review  makes  its  final  decision  regard¬ 
ing  the  recommendations  it  will  bring 
to  the  Commission.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  undoubtedly 
the  inspectional  reports  are  a  more  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  determining  the  action 
of  the  Board  than  they  were  under  the 
standards  formerly  used. 

The  second  phases  of  the  activities  of 
the  Board  of  Review  relate  to  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  member  institutions.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  as  a  part  of  the  new 
accrediting  procedures  data  bearing  on 
certain  of  the  criteria  included  in  the 
Statement  of  Policy  are  to  be  collected 
each  year.  The  Board  of  Review  decides 
on  the  items  on  which  information  is  to 
be  collected  each  year.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  for  the  first  year  Purposes, 
Clientele,  Library,  and  Finance  were 
chosen;  the  second  year  the  items  under 
Faculty  Competence,  Faculty  Organi¬ 
zation,  and  Conditions  of  Faculty  Serv¬ 
ice  were  covered;  and  during  the  past 
year  the  work  has  been  confined  to 
limited  phases  of  the  curriculum. 

The  data  collected  in  this  manner 
have  been  put  before  the  membership  in 
the  following: 

1.  An  Analysis  of  the  Financial  Data  of  the 
Higher  Institutions  of  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1933-34 

2.  An  Analysis  of  the  Library  Data  of  the 
Higher  Institutions  of  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Year  1933-34 

3.  Changes  in  Enrollments  over  a  Fifteen- 
Year  Period  in  Institutions  Accredited  by  the 
North  Central  Association  during  the  Year 

1936-37 

Two  others  are  now  in  preparation: 
one  summarizing  the  information  regard¬ 


ing  the  number  and  kinds  of  certificates, 
degrees,  and  other  credentials  issued 
over  the  period  from  1918-19  to  1933- 
34  by  member  institutions;  a  second 
will  be  an  analysis  of  the  data  on  fac¬ 
ulty.  In  the  former  of  these  reports  the 
section  dealing  with  the  Master’s  degree 
will  be  fairly  complete. 

Many  comments  manifesting  interest 
in  these  reports  have  been  sent  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary.  Some  evidence  of  the  interest  in 
them  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
requests  for  1100  additional  copies  were 
received  for  the  ones  on  enrollments  and 
library.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  reports  supplied  member 
institutions  are  not  as  effectively  used 
in  many  of  the  institutions  as  they 
might  be.  Reports  indicating  that  the 
jjercentiles  sent  to  member  institutions 
are  not  used  are  indicated  by  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  presidents  assure  the 
Secretary  that  they  never  received  the 
percentiles  for  their  institutions.  A  spe¬ 
cific  illustration  is  furnished  by  a  recent 
experience.  Shortly  after  the  library  re¬ 
port  was  issued  the  librarian  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  institution  wrote  as  follows: 

The  immediate  cause  of  thb  letter  b  a  letter 
which  President - has  sent  to  me  enclos¬ 

ing  a  North  Central  Association  letter  of  Jan. 
13,  signed  by  you  to  which  was  attached  “An 
analysb  of  the  library  data  of  the  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  North  Central  Association  for 

the  year  1933-34-”  President - asked  me 

for  a  statement  as  to  how - stands  with 

reference  to  the  tables  included  in  thb  report. 
Of  course,  it  b  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
answer  hb  questions  without  seeing  your  Ibts 
of  reference  books,  periodicals,  et  cetera,  or 

securing  from  you  the  -  checking  of 

these  items  which  you  presumably  have  in 
your  files.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  give  me  the 
figures '  which  you  have  for  our  institution 
in  order  to  enable  me  to  answer  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  inquiries?  If  not,  could  I  have  copies 
of  the  Ibts  in  order  that  we  may  recheck  them? 

Prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  library  re¬ 
port  the  president  had  been  sent  the 
percentiles  for  his  institution! 

Perhaps  even  worse  than  the  failure 
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to  use  the  data  sent  out  is  the  tendency 
occasionally  found  to  misuse  it.  The 
quantitative  standards  under  which  we 
formerly  operated  were  roundly  de¬ 
nounced,  but  it  is  possible  to  interpret 
the  present  criteria  in  a  manner  that 
may  make  them  quite  as  vicious  as  were 
the  old  standards.  One  out  of  several  in¬ 
quiries  indicating  this  tendency  is  chosen 
for  illustration.  The  following  letter  from 
the  president  of  a  member  college  and 
the  reply  that  was  made  should  serve  to 
make  clear  the  danger  of  misuse  of  the 
criteria  and  the  method  used  in  the  Sec¬ 
retary’s  office  in  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

QtJllRY: 

As  I  am  interested  in  improving  our  Library 
situation,  I  should  be  very  grateful  to  you  if 
you  would  write  me  what  would  be  necessary 
to  lift  our  status  to  excellent  in  respect  to  all 
the  items  of  classification. 

reply: 

I  should  say  with  reference  to  the  library 
items  that  in  the  case  of  reference  books  you 
could  be  considered  excellent.  To  bring  you  up 
to  the  same  rating  on  periodicals  would  re¬ 
quire  the  addition  of  fifty  more  journals.  In 
the  matter  of  expenditure  for  books  there 
would  have  to  be  an  increase  of  approximately 
$4,000;  and  for  a  similar  status  in  expenditure 
for  library  salaries,  an  increase  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $2.30  per  student.  I  wish  to  question, 
however,  very  much  whether  it  would  be 
worthwhile  for  you  to  make  the  necessary 
expenditures  unleM  you  and  your  faculty  are 
convinced  that  these  things  are  needed  to 
improve  the  working  conditions  for  the  student 
body  and  faculty. 

Manifestly,  in  a  single  list  such  as  the 
Association  now  maintains  it  might  be 
an  unwise  expenditure  for  an  undergrad¬ 
uate  college  to  bring  its  expenditures  for 
library  to  the  level  of  the  thirteen  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  that  are  also 
members  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities. 

Another  illustration  of  the  danger  of 
over  emphasis  on  a  high  percentile  rank¬ 
ing  may  be  well  illustrated  by  the  item 
of  experience  which  appears  under  Fac¬ 


ulty  Competence.  The  Board  of  Review 
regards  it  undesirable  for  an  institution 
to  fall  extremely  low  on  this  item,  but 
it  would  likewise  question  a  very  high 
percentile  rank  on  it.  There  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  over  emphasis  for  a  given  insti¬ 
tution  on  certain  items,  thus  leading  to 
misdirection  of  the  institution’s  resources 
and  energies. 

The  Board  of  Review  makes  use  of 
the  data  collected  from  member  institu¬ 
tions  in  still  another  manner.  Under  the 
heading  of  Library  and  Finance  data 
were  collected  in  1 934-3  S  on  eight  items. 
After  the  data  were  summarized  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  was  then  sent  each  mem¬ 
ber: 

July  17,  1935 

To  THE  President: 

Inclosed  you  will  find  a  chart  on  which  the 
percentile  ranking  of  your  institution  is  indi¬ 
cated  for  the  following  items:  Number  of  ref- 
ereifce  books,  number  of  periodicals,  average 
expenditure  for  library  books  for  five  yean, 
expenditure  per  student  for  library  salaries, 
educational  expenditure  per  student,  percent¬ 
age  of  educational  expenditures  derived  from 
student  fees,  stable  income  per  student,  and 
indebtedness  per  student. 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Association  as 
additional  information  is  collected  and  per¬ 
centiles  computed  to  keep  you  informed  of 
the  ranking  of  your  institution  on  each  item. 
It  will  then  be  possible  if  you  fill  in  your  chart 
from  year  to  year  for  you  to  have  a  profile 
map  of  your  institution  at  the  end  of  the 
period  when  reports  are  completed. 

Institutions  that  have  no  indebtedness  and 
find  themselves  placed  at  the  76th  percentile 
should  not  be  disturbed  by  this  fact.  This  is 
because  the  number  of  institutions  without 
indebtedness  is  so  large  that  this  is  the  per¬ 
centile  that  indicates  no  indebtedness. 

In  sending  you  this  information,  the  Board 
of  Review  asked  me  to  caution  you  against 
using  any  of  it  for  publicity  purposes.  It  b 
designed  to  serve  for  institutional  guidance 
and  b  not  to  be  used  in  your  publications  or 
in  efforts  that  are  intended  to  recruit  students. 

You  will  note  that  your  institution  falb  be¬ 
low  the  tenth  percentile  in  the  following 
items: 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  deficiencies  of  this  character  may 
result  in  the  Board  of  Review’s  asking  for  a 
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complete  report.  In  the  case  of  your  institu¬ 
tion  no  action  has  been  taken  on  this  point, 
but  I  mention  it  at  this  time  because  the  Board 
of  Review  has  taken  action  in  the  case  of 
other  institutions  where  four  or  more  defi¬ 
ciencies  were  found.^ 

If  an  institution  fell  below  the  tenth 
percentile  on  more  than  four  out  of  the 
eight  items  it  was  requested  by  action  of 
the  Board  to  supply  next  year  the  data 
called  for  by  a  complete  set  of  schedules. 
If  decided  weaknesses  were  indicated  for 
any  institution  an  inspection  was  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Board  of  Review.  This 
action  has  been  taken  in  six  instances 
and  recommendations  were  made  to  this 
body  the  same  as  if  the  institutions  were 
newly  applying  for  accreditment. 

The  third  main  division  of  the  work 
of  the  Board  of  Review  is  the  continuous 
study  of  the  practices,  procedures,  and 
techniques  of  the  Commission.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  data  collected  annually  are  the 
means  by  which  the  percentiles  have 
been  kept  up  to  date.  The  data  with 
which  the  work  was  begun  were  those 
collected  by  the  Committee  on  Revision 
of  Standards  in  its  study  of  the  fifty- 
seven  institutions.  These  have  now  been 
revised  for  Library,  Finance,  and  many 
of  the  items  under  Faculty.  This  has 
now  been  done  for  all  the  items  in  the 
pattern  map  for  which  the  percentiles 
can  be  computed  without  visits  to  the 
institutions.  The  items  on  the  pattern 
map  are  of  three  kinds: 

1.  Those  which  are  highly  objective  and  all 
that  is  necessary  is  a  report  of  facts  by  the 
institution. 

2.  Those  which  are  a  combination  of  objec¬ 
tive  data  and  judgment.  For  the  latter  element 
the  judgment  of  an  outsider  is  necessary. 

3.  Those  that  are  entirely  matters  of  judg¬ 
ment.  Again  the  judgment  of  an  outsider  is 
necessary. 

^  This  paragraph  was  incorporated  only  for  in¬ 
stitutions  that  fell  below  the  tenth  percentile  on 
one  or  more  items. 


This  means  that  the  Board  of  Review 
has  now  reached  the  stage  in  its  work 
under  the  new  accrediting  procedures 
where  it  becomes  necessary  to  send  in¬ 
spectors  to  institutions  in  which  there  is 
no  question  about  their  accreditment  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  data  nec¬ 
essary  to  revise  the  percentiles  on  items 
involving  judgment.  This,  of  course, 
should  be  done  without  an  inspectional 
charge  to  the  institution.  It  will  make 
necessary  an  increased  expenditure  esti¬ 
mated  at  $2,500  a  year  and  which  should 
be  available  as  a  result  of  the  increase 
in  dues  that  was  made  when  the  work  on 
the  revision  of  standards  was  started. 
The  study  of  graduate  work  and  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration  which  have  been 
started  this  year  were  financed  from 
funds  left  from  the  amount  provided  for 
the  revision  of  the  standards. 

When  the  new  policy  was  adopted  by 
the  Association  it  was  on  trial  and  was 
considered  to  be  subject  to  modification 
as  expierience  in  its  operation  seemed  to 
indicate.  Some  revision  has  already  been 
made  in  the  Manual  of  Accrediting  Pro¬ 
cedures,  in  the  forms  used  for  evalua¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  schedules  used.  It  has 
been  found  possible  to  cut  down  to 
some  extent  certain  lengthy  schedules 
calling  for  information.  As  time  goes  on, 
further  refinements  of  these  procedures 
should  be  made  to  adapt  the  work  of 
the  Board  of  Review  and  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  institutions  and  of  the  Association. 

The  work  done  in  the  Secretary’s  of¬ 
fice,  then,  is  threefold:  the  first  function 
being  the  operation  of  the  accrediting 
process;  the  second  being  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  relations  with  member  institu¬ 
tions,  including  the  preparation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  general  reports  and  indi¬ 
vidual  reports  to  each  member  institu¬ 
tion;  and  the  third  being  a  continuous 
study  of  the  procedures  of  accrediting 
with  a  view  to  their  improvement. 
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In  addition  to  these  activities  that  are 
more  or  less  formal  in  character,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  with 
member  institutions  regarding  questions 
that  arise  from  time  to  time.  During  a 
normal  period  of  activity  a  record  was 
kept  of  the  dictated  letters  sent  out 
over  a  period  of  one  month.  The  daily 
average  was  seventeen.  In  addition, 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  per¬ 
sonal  conferences  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
The  main  suggestion  I  would  make  re¬ 
garding  these  activities  is  the  extent  to 
which  requests  are  made  for  the  Associ¬ 
ation  to  render  decisions  on  questions 
that  faculties  and  administrative  officers 
should  determine  locally.  Questions  of 
personnel  are  frequently  sent  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary’s  office  when  they  should  be 
settled  locally.  The  letters  given  below 
are  illustrative  of  the  type  of  question 
raised  and  the  answers  that  are  given; 

Dear  Mr.  Works; 

I  am  taking  this  liberty  of  addressing  you  in 
the  hope  that  you  will  assbt  me  in  evaluating 
the  enclosed  transcript  in  terms  of  a  specific 
job.  The  undersigned  has  no  intention  of  se¬ 
curing  this  information  as  a  precedent,  but  as 
an  aid  out  of  the  present  dilemma.  With  this 
brief  introduction  I  shall  proceed  to  present 
my  case. 

I  am  at  present  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Industrial  Arts  and  Technology  at  the 

- State  Teachers  College  at - .  The 

department  needs  a  man  who  can  give  prac¬ 
tical  instruction  in  electrical  and  radio  classes. 
It  is  desirous  for  the  type  of  work  that  is 
done  to  have  a  man  with  a  high  type  of  tech¬ 
nical  training  and  with  ability  to  do  practical 
and  creative  work  in  this  field.  I  know  I  have 
the  man  necessary  for  the  job.  The  president 

of  the  college,  Dr.  - ,  says  that  he  is 

anxious  to  have  a  man  who  has  a  Master’s 
degree  or  its  equivalent. 

The  young  man  I  have  in  mind  is  Mr. 

- ,  an  -  boy  and  graduate  of  the 

University  of - with  a  degree  of  B.S.  in 

electrical  engineering.  He  attended  - 

Institute  of  Technology  for  two  years  and 
the  University  of - for  three  years.  Dur¬ 

ing  his  five  years  at  college  he  has  earned  one 
hundred  sixty-two  and  two-thirds  units  of 
work.  Thirteen  of  these  units  are  of  graduate 


level.  This  number  of  units  as  you  know  is  in 
excess  of  the  number  of  units  required  for  a 
degree  of  M.A.  in  Industrial  Education.  While 

attending  school  at  the  University  of  - - 

he  was  for  one  year  a  student  instructor.  I 
mention  this  to  indicate  that  teaching  is  not 
exactly  a  new  experience.  He  was  president  of 
the  student  engineering  society.  Since  leaving 
school  this  young  man  has  been  gainmg  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  engineering  work  with  the 

Central  -  Light  and  Power  Company. 

His  work  here  has  been  satisfactory.  This 
young  man  is  extremely  capable  and  I  am 
eager  to  have  him  qualify  and  meet  your  re¬ 
quirements. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is,  will  you 

accept  Mr.  - ’s  training  and  experience 

in  this  specific  case  as  equivalent  to  an  MA. 
degree  in  Industrial  Education  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  for  institutions  of  higher  education? 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to,  I  respectfully  sug¬ 
gest  that  did  I  not  think  that  his  college  work 
and  practical  experience  were  the  equivalent 
of  the  usual  work  required  of  an  MA.  in 
Industrial  Education  I  would  not  be  writing 
to  you.  His  recommendations  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of - are  excellent.  Please  bear  in 

mind  that  this  is  for  a  specific  job  in  the  de¬ 
partment  that  requires  the  type  of  preparation 
that  this  young  man  has. 

The  following  is  my  reply: 

My  dear  Mr. - : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  30,  I  shall 
say  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  give 
you  any  assistance  in  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  you  face  in  connection  with  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  someone  to  give  instruction  in  elec¬ 
trical  and  radio  classes.  The  present  Statement 
of  Policy  of  the  North  Central  Association  re¬ 
garding  membership  in  the  faculties  reads  as 
follows: 

“An  institution  should  have  a  competent 
faculty,  organized  for  effective  service,  and 
working  under  satisfactory  conditions.” 

We  make  no  attempt  whatever  to  define  the 
equivalent  of  the  Master’s  degree.  When  an 
nistitution  reports  on  its  faculty  it  gives  in¬ 
formation  with  reference  to  such  items  as  Doc¬ 
tor’s  degrees.  Master’s  degrees,  Bachelor’s  de¬ 
grees,  years  of  graduate  work,  years  of  expe¬ 
rience,  and  similar  information.  All  of  these 
are  then  taken  into  consideration  in  compari¬ 
son  with  other  institutions  and  a  percentile 
rank  on  each  of  the  items  is  determined. 

Manifestly,  under  these  conditions  it  would 
be  entirely  inappropriate  for  me  to  make  any 
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comment  regarding  the  suitability  of  Mr. 

- - for  your  position.  That  is  a  matter,  I 

think,  that  rests  entirely  between  you  and  the 
president  of  your  institution. 

The  file  from  which  this  letter  was 
taken  contained  by  actual  count  fifty- 
eight  letters,  the  accumulation  of  the  last 
ten  months,  asking  for  information  re¬ 
garding  the  acceptability  of  certain  per¬ 


sons  for  faculty  appointments.  Manifest¬ 
ly,  no  officer  of  the  Association  can,  or 
should,  ever  attempt  to  relieve  faculties 
and  administrative  officers  of  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  this  character.  The  final  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  determining  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  quality  of  the  programs  to  be 
offered  by  member  institutions  must  rest 
on  the  local  authorities. 


ACCREDITED  INSTITUTIONS  OUTSIDE  THE  N.C.A.  TERRITORY 


For  several  years  the  July  issue  of  the 
Quarterly  has  carried  the  list  of  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning  accredited  or 
recognized  by  the  various  regional  stand¬ 
ardizing  agencies  other  than  the  North 
Central  Association.  Such  a  list,  revised 


up  to  date,  follows.  This  list  also  carries 
the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary 
or  other  official  to  whom  correspondence 
relating  to  any  of  the  institutions  con¬ 
tained  therein  should  be  addressed. 


I.  NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS^ 
Secretary:  George  S.  Miller,  Tufts  College,  Medford,  Massachusetts 


COLLEGES 

Albertus  Magnus  College,  New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut 

American  International  College,  Springfield, 

Massachusetts 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts 
Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine 
Bennington  College,  Bennington,  Vermont 
Boston  College,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Boston  University,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine 
Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Colby  College,  Waterville,  Maine 
Connecticut  College  for  Women,  New  London, 

Connecticut 

Connecticut  State  College,  Storrs,  Connecticut 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 
Emmanuel  College,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
International  YM.C.A.  College,  Springfield, 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts 

Massachusetts  State  College,  'Amherst,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts 

Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vermont 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts 

Norwich  University,  Northfield,  Vermont 
Pembroke  Colege,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

II.  THE  MIDDLE  STATES  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
Secretary:  F.  H.  Bowles,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City 


Providence  College,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Radcliffe,  College,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Regis  College,  Weston,  Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston,  Rhode 
Island 

Simmons  College,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Tufts  College,  Medford,  Massachusetts 
University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  New 
Hampshire 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vermont 
Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Connecticut 
Wheaton  College,  Norton,  Massachusetts 
Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Massachusetts 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Bradford  Junior  College,  Bradford,  Massachu¬ 
setts 

Colby  Junior  College,  New  London,  New 
Hampshire 

Junior  College  of  Connecticut,  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 

Green  Mountain  Junior  College,  Poultney 
Vermont 

Lasell  Junior  College,  Aubumdale,  Massachu¬ 
setts 

Ricker  Junior  College,  Houlton,  Maine 
Westbrook  Junior  College,  Portland,  Maine 


COLLEGES 

Adelphi  College,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 
Albright  College,  Reading,  Pa. 

Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.Y. 
Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa. 
American  University,  Washington,  D.C. 


Bard  College,  Annandale-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 
Barnard  College,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

I  This  Association  does  not  accredit  institu¬ 
tions.  However  it  does  have  institutional  members. 
This  list  gives  the  names  of  these  institutions. — 
The  Editor. 
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Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Clarkson  School  of  Technology,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 
Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

College  Misericordia,  Dallas,  Pa. 

College  of  Mount  Saint  Vincent-on-Hudson, 
N.Y. 

College  of  New  Rochelle,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 
College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  New  York  City, 
N.Y. 

College  of  Saint  Elizabeth,  Convent,  N.J. 
College  of  Saint  Rose,  Albany,  N.Y. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York 
City,  N.Y. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Drew  University,  Madison,  N.J. 

Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
DYouville  College,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Elmira  College,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Fordham  University,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Georgian  Court  College,  Lakewood,  N.J. 
Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
George  Washington  University,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Gettysburg  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Good  Counsel  College,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 
Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Grove  City  College,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.Y. 

Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

Hood  College,  Frederick,  Md. 

Houghton  College,  Houghton,  N.Y. 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C. 

Hunter  College,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
Immaculata  College,  Immaculata,  Pa. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Keuka  College,  Keuka  Park,  N.Y. 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

La  Salle  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville,  Pa. 

Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Lincoln  University,  Lincoln  University,  Pa. 
Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manhattan  College,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 


Marymount  College,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
N.Y. 

Marywood  College,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Mercyhurst  College,  Erie,  Pa. 

Moravian  College  (for  Men),  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Morgan  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mount  Mercy  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mount  Saint  Joseph’s  College,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mount  Saint  Mary’s  College,  Emmitsburg, 
Md. 

Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Nazareth  College,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Newark  College  of  Engineering,  Newark,  N.J. 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J. 

New  York  University,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
Niagara  University,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Rosemont  College,  Rosemont,  Pa. 

Russell  Sage  College,  Troy,  N.Y. 

Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

St.  Bonaventure’s  College,  St.  Bonaventure, 
N.Y. 

St.  John’s  University,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Saint  Joseph’s  College  Emmitsburg,  Md. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

St.  Joseph’s  College  for  Women,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.Y. 

St.  Peter’s  College,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

St.  Thomas  College,  Scranton,  Pa. 

St.  Vincent  College,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

Seton  Hall  College,  South  Orange,  N.J. 

Seton  Hill  College,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken, 
N.J. 

Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 
Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thiel  College,  Greenville,  Pa. 

Trinity  College,  Washington,  D.C. 

Union  University,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 
University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del. 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Upsala  College,  East  Orange,  N.J. 

Ursinus  College,  Collegeville,  Pa. 
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Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Villa  Maria  College,  Erie,  Pa. 

Villanova  College,  Villanova,  Pa. 

Wagner  College,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 
Washington  College,  Cheslertown,  Md. 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.Y. 

Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Md. 
Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 
William  Smith  College,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute,  Hackettstown, 
N.J. 

Columbia  Junior  College,  Washington,  D.C. 
Junior  College  of  Georgetown  Visitation  Con¬ 
vent,  Washington,  D.C. 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Sarah  Lawrence  College,  Bronxville,  N.Y. 
Scranton-Keystone  Junior  College,  La  Plume, 
Pa. 

Seth  Low  Junior  College,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Williamsport-Dickinson  Seminary, 
Williamsport,  Pa. 


III.  SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
Secretary:  Shelton  Phelps,  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina 


SENIOR  COLLEGES 
Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur,  Georgia 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas, 
College  Station,  Texas 
Alabama  College,  Montevallo,  Alabama 
Alabama,  University  of.  University,  Alabama 
♦Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas 
Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky 
Birmingham-Southern  College,  Birmingham, 
Alabama 

♦Blue  Mountain  College,  Blue  Mountain,  Mis¬ 
sissippi 

♦Brenau  College,  Gainesville,  Georgia 
♦Bridgewater  College,  Bridgewater,  Virginia 
Carson  and  Newman  College,  Jefferson  City, 
Tennessee 

Catawba  College,  Salisbury,  North  Carolina 
♦Centenary  College,  Shreveport,  Louisiana 
Centre  College,  Danville,  Kentucky 
Charleston,  the  College  of.  Charleston,  South 
Carolina 

Chattanooga,  University  of,  Chattanooga,  Ten¬ 
nessee 

Clemson  College,  Clemson,  South  Carolina 
Coker  College,  Hartsville,  South  Carolina 
Converse  College,  Spartanburg,  South  Caro¬ 
lina 

Davidson  College,  Davidson,  North  Carolina 
Delta  State  Teachers  College,  Cleveland,  Mis¬ 
sissippi 

Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina 
East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Greenville, 
North  Carolina 

East  Tennessee  State  Teachers  College,  John¬ 
son  City,  Tennessee 

East  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Commerce, 
Texas 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College, 
Richmond,  Kentucky 
Emory  University,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
♦Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Virginia 


♦Erskine  College,  Due  West,  South  Carolina 
♦Florida  Southern  College,  Lakeland,  Florida 
Florida  State  College  for  Women,  Tallahasse, 
Florida 

Florida,  University  of,  Gainesville,  Florida 
Furman  College,  Greenville,  South  Carolina 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nadi- 
ville,  Tennessee 

♦Georgetown  College,  Georgetown,  Kentucky 
Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Geor¬ 
gia 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  Milledge- 
ville,  Georgia 

Georgia  State  Women’s  College,  Valdosta, 
Georgia 

Georgia,  University  of,  Athens,  Georgia 
♦Greensboro  College,  Greensboro,  North  Caro¬ 
lina 

Guilford  College,  Guilford,  North  Carolina 
H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College  (vid. 
Tulane  University) 

Hampden  Sydney  College,  Hampden  Sydney, 
Virginia 

♦Hardin-Simmons  University,  Abilene,  Texas 
Hollins  College,  Hollins,  Virginia 
♦Howard  College,  Birmingham,  Alabama 
Incarnate  Word  College,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
John  B.  Stetson  University,  DeLand,  Florida 
♦Judson  College,  Marion,  Alabama 
Kentucky,  University  of,  Lexington,  Kentucky 
♦Limestone  College,  Gaffney,  South  Carolina 
Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Harrogate,  Ten¬ 
nessee 

Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute,  Ruston,  Louis¬ 
iana 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  Lou¬ 
isiana 

Louisville,  University  of,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

*  Not  now  fully  meeting  one  or  more  of  the 
Standards  but  continued  on  the  approved  list 
pending  the  removal  of  deficiencies. 
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Loyola  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
•Lynchburg  College,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
Mary  Baldwin  College,  SUunton,  Virginia 
•Mary  Hardin-Baylor  College,  Belton,  Texas 
Maryville  College,  Maryville,  Tennessee 
Mercer  University,  Macon,  Georgia 
Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  North  Carolitui 
Middle  Tennessee  State  Teachers  College,  Mur¬ 
freesboro,  Tennessee 
Millsaps  College,  Jackson,  Mississippi 
Mines  and  Metallurgy,  College  of,  El  Paso, 
Texas 

Mississippi  College,  Clinton,  Mississippi 
Mississippi  State  College,  State  College,  Mis- 
sippi 

Mississippi  State  College  for  Women,  Colum¬ 
bus.  Mississippi 

Mississippi  State  Teachers  College,  Hatties¬ 
burg,  Mississippi 

Mississippi,  University  of,  Oxford,  Mississippi 
Morehead  State  Teachers  College,  Morehead, 
Kentucky 

Murray  State  Teachers  College,  Murray,  Ken¬ 
tucky 

Newberry  College,  Newberry,  South  Carolina 
North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
North  Carolina,  University  of.  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina 

North  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Denton, 
Texas 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College,  San  Antonio, 
Texas 

Queens-Chicora  College,  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina 

Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland,  Virginia 
Randolph-Macon  Woman’s  College,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Virginia 

Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Texas 
Richmond,  University  of,  Richmond,  Virginia 
Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Virginia 
Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Florida 
Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College,  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Texas 

•Shorter  College,  Rome,  Georgia 
South  Carolina,  University  of,  Columbia, 
South  Carolina 

South  Georgia  Teachers  College,  Collegeboro, 
Georgia 

Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas 
Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  San 
Marcos,  Texas 

Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute,  Lafayette, 
Louisiana 

Southwestern,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
•Spring  Hill  College,  Spring  Hill,  Alabama 
State  Teachers  College,  Farmville,  Virginia 


State  Teachers  College,  Fredericksburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia 

State  Teachers  College,  Radford,  Virginia 
State  Teachers  College,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 
Stephen  F.  Austin  State  Teachers  College, 
Nacagdoches,  Texas 

Sul  Ross  State  Teachers  College,  Alpine,  Texas 
Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia 
Tennessee,  University  of,  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Texas  College  of  Arts  and  Industries,  Kings¬ 
ville,  Texas 

Texas  State  College  for  Women,  Denton,  Texas 
Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock,  Texas 
Texas,  University  of,  Austin,  Texas 
The  Citadel,  Charleston,  South  Carolina 
Transylvania  College,  Lexington,  Kentucky 
Tulane  University,  including  H.  Sophie  New¬ 
comb  Memorial  College,  New  Orleans,  Lou¬ 
isiana 

Tusculum  College,  Greeneville,  Tennessee 
Union  College,  Barbourville,  Kentucky 
University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington,  Virginia 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg, 
Virginia 

Virginia,  University  of,  Charlottesville,  Vir¬ 
ginia 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  North 
Carolina 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington, 
Virginia 

Western  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College, 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 
West  Tennessee  State  Teachers  College,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tennessee 

West  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Canyon, 
Texas 

William  and  Mary,  College  of,  Williamsburg, 
Virginia 

Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina 
Wofford  College,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 
Woman’s  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

ON  PROBATION 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala¬ 
bama 

Huntingdon  College,  Montgomery,  Alabama 
Lenoir-Rhyne  College,  North  Carolina 
Louisiana  College,  Pineville,  Louisiana 
Louisiana  State  Normal  College,  Natchitoches, 
Louisiana 

*  Not  now  fully  meeting  one  or  more  of  the 
Standards  but  continued  on  the  approved  list 
pending  the  removal  of  deficiencies. 
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Mississippi  Woman’s  College,  Hattiesburg,  Mis-  Sunflower  County  Junior  College,  Moorhead, 
sissippi  Mississippi 

Southwestern  University,  Georgetown,  Texas  Tennessee  Wesleyan  College,  Athens,  Tennessee 

State  Teachers  College,  Florence,  Alabama  Texarkana  Junior  College,  Texarkana,  Texas 

State  Teachers  College,  Jacksonville,  Alabama  Tyler  Junior  College,  Tyler,  Texas 

State  Teachers  College,  Troy,  Alabama  Virginia  Intermont  College,  Bristol,  Virginia 

Trinity  University,  Waxahachie,  Texas  Ward-Belmont  School,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Wesleyan  College,  Macon,  Georgia  West  Georgia  College,  Carrollton,  Georgia 


JUNIOR  COLLEGES 
Amarillo  College,  Amarillo,  Texas 
Averett  College,  Danville,  Virginia 
Belmont  Abbey  Junior  College,  Belmont, 
North  Carolina 

Bethel  Woman’s  College,  Hopkinsville,  Ken¬ 
tucky 

Brownsville  Junior  College,  Brownsville,  Texas 
Copiah-Lincoln  Junior  College,  Wesson,  Mis¬ 
sissippi 

Cumberland  College,  Williamsburg,  Ken¬ 
tucky 

Eldinburg  College,  Edinburg,  Texas 
Emory  Junior  College,  Oxford,  Georgia 
Emory  Junior  College,  Valdosta,  Georgia 
Georgia  Southwestern  College,  Americus,  Geor¬ 
gia 

Gulf  Park  College,  Gulfport,  Mississippi 
Harrison  -  Stone  -  J ackson  Agricultural  High 
School  and  Junior  College,  Perkinston,  Mb- 
sissippi 

Hinds  Junior  College,  Raymond,  Mississippi 
Holmes  County  Junior  College,  Goodman, 
Mississippi 

John  Tarleton  Agricultural  College,  Stephen- 
ville,  Texas 

Junior  College  of  Augusta,  Augusta,  Georgia 
Lamar  College,  Beaumont,  Texas 
Marion  Institute,  Marion,  Alabama 
Mars  Hill  College,  Mars  Hill,  North  Carolina 
Middle  Georgia  College,  Cochran,  Georgia 
Mount  St.  Joseph  Junior  College,  Maple 
Mount,  Kentucky 

Nazareth  Junior  College,  Nazareth,  Kentucky 
North  Georgia  College,  Dahlonega,  Georgia 
Paris  Junior  College,  Paris,  Texas 
Pikeville  College,  Pikeville,  Kentucky 
Sacred  Heart  College,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
San  Angelo  College,  San  Angelo,  Texas 
St.  Bernard  College,  St.  Bernard,  Alabama 
St.  Mary’s  School,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  St.  Petersburg. 
Florida 

Schreiner  Institute.  Kerrville,  Texas 
Southern  Junior  College,  Collegedale,  Ten¬ 
nessee 

South  Georgia  College,  Douglas,  Georgia 
Sue  Bennett  College,  London,  Kentucky 
Sullins  College,  Bristol,  Virginia 


ON  PROBATION 

Andrew  College,  Cuthbert,  Georgia 
Lon  Morris  College,  Jacksonville,  Texas 
Pearl  River  College,  Poplarville,  Mississippi 
Whitworth  College,  Brookhaven,  Mississippi 

LIST  OF  FOUR-YEAR  NON-MEMBER  COLLEGES 
The  institutions  named  below  have  been  ip- 
proved  by  the  Commission  as  being  competent  to 
train  teachers  for  the  accredited  schools  of  the 
Association,  though  they  do  not  fully  meet  the 
requirements  for  admission  as  members.  The  in¬ 
clusion  of  their  names  on  the  Non-member  list 
from  which  teachers  may  be  drawn  is  not  * 
warrant  for  their  making  use  of  this  fact  for 
advertising  purposes  in  their  catalogues  or  other 
printed  matter,  nor  as  evidence  of  recognition  or 
accrediting  by  the  Association. 

GEORGIA 

Bessie  Tift  College,  Forsyth 
LeGrange  College,  LaGrange 
Piedmont  College,  Demorest 

KENTUCKY 

Asbury  College,  Wilmore 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  Winchester 

Nazareth  College,  Louisville 

MISSISSIPPI 

Belhaven  College,  Jackson 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Elon  College,  Elon  College 
Flora  Macdonald  College,  Red  Springs 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Columbia  College,  Columbia 
Lander  College,  Greenwood 
Presbyterian  College,  Clinton 

TENNESSEE 

Cumberland  University,  Lebanon 
King  College,  Bristol 
Milligan  College.  Milligan  College 
Tennessee  College,  Murfreesboro 
Union  University,  Jackson 

TEXAS 

Abilene  Christian  College,  Abilene 
Howard  Payne  College,  Brownwood 


I 
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St.  Mary’s  University,  San  Antonio 
Texas  Woman’s  College,  Fort  Worth 

APPROVED  NEGRO  COLLEGES 
STANDARD  FOUR-YEAR  COLLEGES — CLASS  “A”* 
Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Morehouse  College,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Spelman  College,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 

Tuskegee  N.  &  I.  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Virginia  State  College  for  Negroes,  Petersburg, 
Va. 

Wiley  College,  Marshall,  Texas 
Prairie  View  State  N.  &  I.  College,  Prairie 
View,  Texas 

The  Florida  A.  &  M.  College,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Bennett  College  for  Women,  Greensboro,  N.C. 
Virginia  Union  University,  Richmond,  Va. 
Louisville  Municipal  College  for  Negroes, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

The  A.  &  T.  College  of  North  Carolina, 
Greensboro,  N.C. 

STANDARD  TWO-YEAR  JUNIOR  COLLEGES — 
CLASS  “a” 

The  Fort  Valley  N.  &  I.  School,  Fort  Valley, 
Ga. 

Barber-Scotia  Junior  College,  Concord,  N.C. 
State  A.  &  M.  Institute  Normal,  Ala. 

Mary  Allen  Junior  College,  Crockett,  Texas 

STANDARD  FOUR-YEAR  COLLEGES — CLASS  “B”t 

Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Paine  College,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Kentucky  State  Industrial  College,  Frankfort, 
Ky. 


Xavier  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Southern  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Tougaloo  College,  Tougaloo,  Miss. 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes,  Durham, 
N.C. 

State  A.  &  M.  College,  Orangeburg,  S.C. 
Knoxville  College,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

LeMoyne  College,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Bishop  College,  Marshall,  Texas 
Morris  Brown  College,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Saint  Augustine’s  College,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Tillotson  College,  Austin,  Texas 

Samuel  Huston  College,  Austin,  Texas 

Texas  College,  Tyler,  Texas 

The  State  Teachers  College,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Lane  College,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Livingstone  College,  Salisbury,  N.C. 

Allen  University,  Columbia,  S.C. 

Benedict  College,  Columbia,  S.C. 

Dillard  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

STANDARD  TWO-YEAR  JUNIOR  COLLEGES — 

The  Houston  Colored  Junior  College,  Houston, 
Texas 

Florida  N.  &  I.  Institute,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

ON  PROBATION 

Bethune-Cookman  College,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla. 

*  Institutions  in  this  class  meet  in  full  the 
standards  set  up  by  the  Association  for  four-year 
colleges. 

t  Institutions  in  this  class  do  not  yet  meet  in 
full  one  or  more  of  the  standards  set  up  by  the 
Association  for  four-year  colleges,  but  the  general 
quality  of  their  work  is  such  as  to  warrant  the 
admission  of  their  graduates  to  any  institution 
requiring  the  bachelor’s  degree  for  entrance. 


IV.  THE  NORTHWEST  ASSOCIATION  OF  SECONDARY  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS 
Secretary:  P.  S.  Filer,  Spokane,  Washington 

Albany  College,  Albany,  Oregon  Loyola  University,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah  Marylhurst  College,  Oswego,  Oregon 

California  State  College,  San  Diego,  California  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman,  Montana 

College  of  Holy  Names,  Oakland,  California  Montana  State  Normal  College,  Dillon,  Mon- 

College  of  Idaho,  Caldwell,  Idaho  tana 

College  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma,  Washington  Montana  State  School  of  Mines,  Butte,  Mon- 
College  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Wasatch,  Salt  Lake  tana 
City,  Utah  Montana  State  University,  Missoula,  Montana 

Dominican  College,  San  Rafael,  California  Mt.  Angel  College,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Fresno  State  College,  Fresno,  California  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 

Gonzago  University,  Spokane,  Washington  nia 

Immaculate  Heart  College,  Hollywood,  Cali-  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, 
fomia  Oregon 

Intermountain  Union  College,  Billings,  Mon-  Pacific  Union  College,  Angwin,  California 
tana  Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon 

Linfield  College,  McMinnville,  Oregon  Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon 
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San  Francisco  College  for  Women,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California 

San  Francisco  State  College,  San  Francisco, 
California 

Seattle  Pacific  College  and  Three^Year  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  Seattle,  Washington 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Oakland,  California 
University  of  Alaska,  Fairbanks,  Alaska 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon 
University  of  Portland,  Portland,  Oregon 
University  of  Redlands,  Redlands,  California 
University  of  San  FranciKo,  San  Francisco, 
California 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Washing¬ 
ton 

Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  Logan,  Utah 
Walla  Walla  College,  Walla  Walla,  Washington 
Washington  State  College,  Pullman,  Washing¬ 
ton 

Washington  State  Normal  School,  Bellingham, 
Washington 

Washington  State  Normal  School,  Cheney, 
Washington 

Washington  State  Normal  School.  Ellensburg, 
Washington 

Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla.  Washington 
Whitworth  College,  Spokane,  Washington 
Williamctte  University,  Salem,  Oregon 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 
(Two  years,  unless  otherwise  indicated) 

Eastern  Montana  Normal  School,  Billings, 
Montana 


Eastern  Oregon  Normal  School,  LaGrande, 
Oregon 

Great  Falls  Normal  College  (Three-Year), 
Great  Falls,  Montana 

Holy  Names  Normal  School  (Three- Year), 
Spokan,  Washington 

Idaho  State  Normal  School,  Albion,  Idaho 
Idaho  State  Normal  School,  Lewiston,  Idaho 
Marylburst  Normal  School,  Oswego,  Oregon 
Mt.  Angel  Normal  School,  Mt.  Angel,  Oregon 
Oregon  Normal  School,  Monmouth,  Oregon 
Southern  Oregon  Normal  School,  Ashland, 
Oregon 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 
(Two  years,  unless  otherwise  indicated) 

Dixie  Junior  College,  St.  George,  Utah 
Great  Falls  Junior  College,  Great  Falb,  Mon¬ 
tana 

Junior  College  of  Billings  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute,  Billings,  Montana 
Multnomah  Junior  College  of  Oregon  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  Portland,  Oregon 
Junior  College  and  Three-Year  Normal  School 
of  Pacific  Lutheran  College,  Parkland, 
Washington 

Northern  Montana  College,  Havre,  Montana 
Northwest  Nazarene  College,  Nampa,  Idaho 
Ricks  College,  Rexburg,  Idaho 
Snow  College,  Ephraim,  Utah 
Southern  California  Junior  College  and  Three- 
Year  Normal  School,  Arlington,  California 
St.  Helen’s  Hall  Junior  College,  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon 

St.  Martin’s  College,  Lacey,  Washington 
University  of  Idaho,  Southern  Branch,  Poca¬ 
tello,  Idaho 

Weber  College,  Ogden,  Utah 
Westminster  College,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Secretary 

I.  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Under  the  penalty  of  being  charged  with  the  emphasis  in  favor  of  the  reor- 
with  not  knowing  the  true  condition  of  ganized  five-  and  six-year  high  school, 
Secondary  Education  in  the  North  Cen-  the  number  of  schools  reporting  as  three- 
tral  area,  your  secretary  is  willing  to  year  senior  high  schools  being  actually 
state  that  any  careful  analysis  of  either  slightly  less  than  that  reported  last  year, 
the  statistical  data  as  contained  in  the  The  question  of  the  length  of  the  school 
annual  summary  of  reports,  or  in  the  term,  the  number  of  minutes  in  the  class 
many  splendid  innovations  representing  period,  the  pupil  load,  and  the  pupil- 
new  practices  or  procedures,  or  develop-  teacher  ratio,  as  well  as  the  teaching 
ments  in  the  programs,  both  curricular  load,  does  not  appear  to  be  one  that 
and  extracurricular,  if  the  latter  term  needs  to  disturb  us  save  in  metropolitan 
may  be  used,  will  reveal  that  very  con-  areas,  and  even  here  there  are  some 
siderable  progress  has  been  made.  within  the  Commission  who  doubt  that 

The  professional  leadership  in  the  the  situation  with  respect  to  these  mat¬ 
secondary  schools — the  teachers,  super-  ters  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  occasion 
visors,  and  administrators,  continues  to  any  considerable  concern.  Even  for  those 
improve.  The  reports  very  definitely  who  view  the  problem  of  pupil  load, 
give  demonstration  of  this  fact.  The  pupil-teacher  ratio,  and  teaching  load  as 
number  of  persons  failing  to  qualify  a  serious  one,  they  are  free  to  admit  that 
either  in  terms  of  training  in  subject  it  is  not  so  serious  perhaps  as  it  has 
matter,  or  in  professional  courses,  con-  been;  that  is  to  say,  our  schools  are 
tinues  to  grow  smaller,  until  at  the  pres-  making  improvements  in  these  regards, 
ent  time  less  than  five-tenths  of  one  per  Much  consideration  has  been  given  in 
cent  of  the  new  teachers  employed  are  previous  years  to  problems  relative  to 
reported  to  fall  below  the  minimum  re-  the  development  of  the  library  and  the 
quirement  as  to  subject-matter  prepara-  laboratory  in  our  secondary  schools.  In- 
tion.  Persons  failing  to  fully  meet  the  dications  point  very  definitely  to  the 
professional  training  qualifications  while  fact  that  the  library  situation  in  our  sec- 
shown  to  be  slightly  greater  in  number,  ondary  schools  is  continuously  improv- 
still  represent  so  small  a  group  as  to  ing.  Our  professional  people  are  more 
seem  insignificant.  In  the  2,667  schools  and  more  becoming  conscious  of  the  im- 
there  are  enrolled  practically  a  million  portance  which  must  attach  to  the  li- 
and  a  half  young  men  and  young  women  brary  as  a  primary  agency  in  the  im- 
receiving  instruction  from  57,742  teach-  provement  of  instruction.  They  are  rec- 
ers,  supervisors,  and  administrators,  of  ognizing  that  a  live  and  growing  library 
whom  8,785,  are  new  to  their  positions,  that  is  well  administered  and  supervised 
and  reported  to  this  Association  for  the  in  which  will  be  found  sufficient  refer- 
first  time.  ence  material  in  all  the  classes  of  knowl- 

In  harmony  with  the  development  in  edge  to  which  secondary  school  stu- 
the  country  at  large,  reorganization  of  dents’  attention  should  be  called  is  one 
the  secondary  school  program  continues  of  our  imperative  demands.  In  view  of 
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our  curricular  development,  and  changed 
and  changing  methods  or  technics  of 
instruction,  the  library  must  become  a 
center  of  pupil  activity.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  should  continue  to  recognize  this 
agency  and  seek  to  make  for  its  im¬ 
provement. 

The  laboratories  and  the  materials  of 
instruction  in  these  laboratories  like¬ 
wise  are  constantly  being  improved. 
They  are  being  utilized  more  effectively 


and  because  of  the  continued  interest  of 
laymen  in  the  development  of  our  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  future  is  altogether 
bright.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools  is  confident  that 
our  leadership  recognizes  that  it  must 
become  a  potent  factor  in  the  continued 
maintenance,  improvement,  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  our  program  of  secondary  school 
instruction.  While  the  data  revealed  in 


TABLE  I 

Action  of  th^  Association  on  Annual  Reports,  by  States 


State 

Schools 

Added 

Schools 

Dropped 

Schools 

Withdrawn 

New 

Total 

Schools 

Warned 

Arizona  . 

1 

0 

o 

41 

2 

Arkansas  . 

I 

2 

0 

74 

s 

Colorado  . 

I 

0 

0 

104 

10 

Illinois  . 

II 

0 

I 

419 

IS 

Indiana  . 

I 

0 

0 

123 

7 

Iowa  . 

6 

0 

0 

164 

3 

Kansas  . 

13 

2 

0 

199 

14 

Michifian  . 

S 

0 

I 

228 

11 

Minnesota . 

2 

0 

0 

122 

7 

Missouri  . 

s 

I 

0 

us 

0 

Montana  . 

0 

0 

0 

41 

10 

Nebraska  . 

I 

0 

1 

143 

I 

New  Mexico  . 

0 

0 

0 

36 

I 

North  Dakota  . 

0 

0 

70 

3 

Ohio  . 

11 

2 

2 

340 

22 

Oklahoma  . 

0 

0 

I 

loS 

20 

South  Dakota  . 

0 

0 

I 

72 

2 

West  Virginia  . 

8 

0 

0 

I2S 

2 

Wisconsin  . 

4 

0 

142 

s 

Wyoming . 

2 

0 

0 

32 

0 

Total  . 

7J 

9 

7 

2723 

140 

than  heretofore  in  modernized  programs 
of  instruction. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  the  secondary 
schools  are  giving  evidence  of  having 
weathered  the  storm  of  the  recent  eco¬ 
nomic  recession.  We  look  with  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  future,  believing  that  be¬ 
cause  of  improved  conditions  economi¬ 
cally  and  otherwise,  because  of  a  higher 
of  improved  facilities  for  instruction. 


this  meeting  of  the  Association  as  these 
relate  to  the  secondary  schools  are  large¬ 
ly  quantitative  and  statistical,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  furnish  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  a  report  of  innovations  in 
the  October  issue  of  the  Quarterly 
which  will  distinctly  reveal  some  of  the 
qualitative  factors  that  have  been  the 
basis  upon  which  much  of  the  foregoing 
statement  has  been  justified. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


REPORTS  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIMENTS 

One  year  ago  we  included  in  our  re¬ 
port  to  the  Association  a  brief  summary 
of  educational  experiments  being  carried 
on  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  in 
cooperation  with  the  Commission  on  In¬ 
stitutions  of  Higher  Education.  These 
were  reported  before  the  Commission  on 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education  at  its 
meeting  Thursday  morning  and  hardly 
need  to  be  further  commented  upon  at 
this  time.  Reports  were  heard  concern¬ 
ing  the  activities  of  the  special  School 
Library  Committee,  under  the  Chair¬ 
manship  of  B.  Lamar  Johnson,  and  the 
Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School 
Standards  being  carried  on  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  several  regional 
accrediting  agencies,  reported  to  us  by 
Dr.  Carrothers.  The  Commission  also 
listened  to  a  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Experimentation  and  Spjecial  Studies. 
The  Commission  also  acted  upon  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Blanks,  as  well  as  the  Committee  on 
Standards,  the  latter  having  already 
been  reported  to  you.  All  of  the  fore¬ 
going  reports  were  listened  to  and  re¬ 
ported  upon  favorably. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Commission  also 
reported  to  that  body  the  actions  of  a 
special  committee  authorized  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  to  make  a  study  of 
former  President  Stradley’s  address  giv¬ 
en  in  April  of  1935.  This  report  related 
sptecifically  to  practices  and  procedures 
in  the  recruiting  of  students  from  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  by  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Members  of  the  Secondary 
School  Commission  and  representatives 
of  the  secondary  schools  were  requested 
to  make  a  most  careful  study  of  this 


repx)rt  and  to  direct  all  inquiries  and 
questions  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Second¬ 
ary  School  Commission.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Secondary  Schools  expiects  that 
this  problem  will  be  further  dealt  with 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  Commission  received  and  acted 
upon  the  reports  of  2728  schools.  Two 
thousand,  two  hundred  eighty-two 
schools  were  approved  as  unqualifiedly 
recommended;  234  schools  were  ad¬ 
vised;  140  schools  were  warned,  or 
warned  and  advised;  72  schools  were 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  first  time;  7  schools  volun¬ 
tarily  withdrew;  and  9  schools  were 
droppied  from  the  membership  list  by 
action  of  the  Commission.  (See  Table  I) 
The  number  of  schools  advised  is  slight¬ 
ly  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year;  the 
number  warned  is  somewhat  smaller; 
the  number  of  new  schools  is  consider¬ 
ably  larger  than  that  reported  last  year. 
Again,  the  number  withdrawn  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  half  of  that  of  last 
year,  while  the  number  automatically 
droppjed  is  increased  by  six  over  the  fig¬ 
ure  for  last  year. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  Dr.  John  Rufi,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  is  Chairman,  and  of 
which  Mr.  M.  R.  Owens  of  Arkansas 
and  Willard  N.  Van  Slyck  of  Topjeka, 
Kansas,  were  members,  presented  in 
nomination  the  following  pjersons  to 
succeed  themselves  as  officers  of  the 
Commission: 

Chairman — J.  Andrew  Holley,  Director  of 
Instruction,  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  City 
Secretary — G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Professor  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education.  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln 

By  vote  of  the  Commission  these  two 
persons  were  duly  elected. 
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U.  POUCIES,  REGULATIONS  AND  STANDARDS  FOR  ACCREDITING 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Adopted  April,  1937 


I.  POLICIES 

Policies  are  rules  governing  proce¬ 
dures  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schoob. 

1.  No  school  that  has  been  continu¬ 
ously  accredited  for  five  years  shall  be 
dropped  without  a  year’s  warning,  ex¬ 
cept  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission  present.  These 
schools  may,  however,  be  dropped  with¬ 
out  a  warning  if  the  annual  report  has 
not  been  submitted  to  the  state  com¬ 
mittee,  or  if  the  school  is  not  in  the 
highest  class  of  schools  as  officially 
listed  by  the  constituted  educational  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  state.  Schools  not  con¬ 
tinuously  accredited  for  five  years  may 
be  dropped  without  warning. 

2.  Any  school  warned  shall  be  dropped 
the  following  year  if  the  school  persists 
in  violating  the  same  standard.  Pro¬ 
vided  however,  that  this  Policy  may  be 
waived  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
State  Committee  by  a  three-fourths  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission  pres¬ 
ent. 

3.  Five  and  six  year  high  schools  may 
report  upon  all  grades  included  in  the 
high  school  organization  or  they  may, 
if  they  so  elect,  base  their  application 
upon  the  upper  three  or  four  years  of 
the  high  school. 

4.  The  time  for  which  schools  are 
accredited  shall  be  limited  to  one  year, 
dating  from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  list  by  the  Association. 

5.  Teacher  preparation  credits  gained 
by  summer  session  work,  by  extension 
courses,  correspondence  courses,  or  by 
state  examinations  will  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Commission  unless  such 
credits  are  accepted  by  an  accredited  in¬ 
stitution  of  higher  education  as  leading 
toward  a  degree. 


6.  The  agent  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  accredited  schools  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing,  collecting  and 
filing  the  annual  reports  of  such  schools, 
and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  As¬ 
sociation  may  direct,  is  as  follows:  (a) 
In  states  having  such  an  official,  the  in¬ 
spector  of  schools  appointed  by  the  state 
university;  (b)  in  other  states,  the  in¬ 
spector  of  schools  appointed  by  such 
authority,  or,  if  there  be  no  such  official, 
such  person  or  persons  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commission  may  select. 

7.  If  any  state  fails  for  two  successive 
years  to  send  one  or  more  official  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  the 
schools  of  the  state  may,  by  vote  of  the 
Association,  be  dropped  from  the  ac¬ 
credited  list. 

8.  The  interim  authority  for  inter¬ 
preting  standards  is  the  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards. 

n.  REGULATIONS 

Regulations  are  conditions  which  any 
school  must  meet  in  order  that  its  annual 
application  for  accrediting  may  be  un¬ 
qualifiedly  approved. 

1.  No  school  can  be  considered  for 
unqualified  approval  unless  the  regular 
annual  blank  furnished  for  the  purpose 
shall  have  been  properly  and  completely 
filled  out  as  of  November  first  and 
placed  on  file  with  the  state  chairman 
not  later  than  December  first.  Schools 
in  good  standing  will  make  a  complete 
report  on  teachers  once  in  five  years; 
but  full  data  relative  to  changes  must 
be  presented  annually.  (A  full  report 
will  be  required  in  1940.) 

2.  New  schools,,  seeking  accrediting, 
shall  submit  evidence  (e.g.,  a  resolution) 
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showing  an  approval  of  the  standards  of 
the  Association  and  the  application  for 
membership  by  the  local  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  or  school  trustees, 
e.  3.  The  Association  shall  decline  to 

le  consider  any  school  unless  such  school  is 
te  in  the  highest  class  of  schools  as  ohicial- 
d  ly  listed  by  the  properly  constituted  edu- 
s  cational  authorities  of  the  state. 

5.  4-  (fl)  No  new  school  will  be  accred- 

)  ited  when  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the 

i.  teachers  of  academic  subjects  fail  to 
e  meet  the  requirements  of  Standard  7,  or 
i.  when  any  teacher  of  academic  subjects 
|j  who  has  been  in  the  school  less  than 

I  two  years,  including  the  present  year, 

^  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Stand¬ 
ard  7. 

(  (b)  No  new  four-year  school  will  be 

accredited  which  employs  fewer  than 
five  full-time  teachers,  or  the  equivalent. 
No  three-year  senior  high  school  will  be 
accredited  which  employs  fewer  than 
four  full-time  teachers,  or  the  equiva¬ 
lent. 

III.  STANDARDS 

Standards  are  criteria  for  evaluating 
the  work  of  a  school,  the  violation  of 
which  shall  result  in  a  warning  or  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  school. 

Standard  i — The  School  Plant,  San¬ 
itation,  Janitorial  Service,  (a)  The 
school  plant  shall  be  adequate  for  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  studies  offered. 

(6)  The  lighting,  heating  and  ventila¬ 
tion  of  the  building,  lavatories  and  toi¬ 
lets,  wardrobes  and  lockers,  water  sup¬ 
ply,  school  furniture,  location  of  the 
class  rooms,  shops  and  laboratories,  and 
janitorial  service  shall  be  such  as  to 
insure  hygienic  conditions  for  pupils  and 
teachers. 

Standard  2 — Science  Laboratories 
and  School  Library,  (a)  Science  Labora¬ 
tories.  The  laboratory  facilities,  the  size 
of  the  laboratory,  the  equipment,  in¬ 


structional  apparatus,  materials,  sup¬ 
plies,  maps  and  charts  must  be  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  instruction  for  all 
those  courses  involving  laboratory  work. 

(6)  The  School  Library.  The  num¬ 
ber  and  kind  of  books,  reference  mate¬ 
rials  and  periodicals  must  be  adequate 
for  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  and 
must  meet  the  needs  of  instruction  in 
all  courses  of  study  offered.  The  library 
must  be  easily  accessible  and  the  books 
shall  be  classified  and  catalogued. 

Standard  3 — Records.  Accurate  and 
complete  records  of  attendance  and 
scholarship  must  be  kept  in  such  form  as 
to  be  conveniently  used  and  safely  pre¬ 
served. 

Standard  4 — Requirements  for  Grad¬ 
uation.  (fl)  Three-year  senior  high 
schools  must  require  a  minimum  of 
eleven  units  for  graduation.  Four-year 
high  schools  must  require  a  minimum  of 
fifteen  units  for  graduation;  these  units 
to  be  earned  in  grades  9,  10,  ii,  and  12. 

{b)  The  school  year  shall  consist  of 
a  minimum  of  thirty-six  weeks. 

(c)  The  minimum  length  of  a  recita¬ 
tion  period  shall  be  forty  minutes,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  all  time  used  in  changing  of 
classes  or  teachers. 

(d)  A  unit  course  of  study  in  a  sec¬ 
ondary  school  is  defined  as  a  course  cov¬ 
ering  an  academic  year  that  shall  in¬ 
clude  in  the  aggregate  not  less  than  the 
equivalent  of  one  hundred  twenty  sixty- 
minute  hours  of  classroom  work,  two 
class  periods  of  unprepared  work  being 
equivalent  to  one  class  period  of  pre¬ 
pared  work. 

Units  of  credit  assigned  upon  a  basis 
of  qualitative  attainment,  approved  by 
the  state  committee  may  be  accepted  in 
lieu  of  this  quantitative  definition  of  a 
unit. 

Standard  5 — Instruction  and  Spirit. 
The  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  ac¬ 
quired  habits  of  thought  and  study,  the 
general  intellectual  and  moral  tone  of  a 
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school  and  the  cooperative  attitude  of 
the  community  are  paramount  factors, 
and  therefore  only  schools  that  rank 
well  in  these  particulars,  as  evidenced 
by  rigid,  thorough-going,  sympathetic 
inspection,  shall  be  considered  eligible 
for  the  list. 

Standard  6 — Selection  and  Tenure 
of  Teachers,  (a)  The  policy  of  the  board 
of  education  shall  be  such  as  to  attract 
and  retain  the  services  of  well  qualified 
and  competent  teachers.  The  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  this  requirement  shall  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  special  resp>onsibility  for  the  State 
Committee. 

(b)  It  shall  also  be  the  policy  of 
boards  of  education  under  which  mem¬ 
ber  schools  operate  to  employ  teachers 
only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
administrative  head  of  the  system. 

Standard  7 — Preparation  of  Staff. 
All  schools  accredited  by  the  Association 
shall  maintain  the  following  standards 
respecting  the  preparation  of  staff: 

(a)  The  minimum  attainments  of  a 
teacher  of  any  academic  subject,  of  the 
supervisors  of  teachers  of  such  subject, 
of  the  superintendent,  and  of  the  princi¬ 
pal,  shall  be  college  work  equivalent 
to  graduation  from  a  senior  college  be¬ 
longing  to  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools;^ 
provided  that  the  superintendent  or  the 
principal  directly  in  charge  of  the  super- 

1  The  following  are  listed  as  academic  subjects: 
Enaiish,  mathematics,  foreign  ianguages,  naturai 
science,  and  sociai  science,  Aii  other  subjects  wiii 
be  considered  as  non-academic. 

Graduates  of  coiieges  not  recognized  by  the 
North  Centrai  Association  nor  by  any  other  re- 
gionai  accrediting  agency  may  become  eiigibie  to 
teach  in  a  secondary  schooi  accredited  by  the 
Association  by  being  admitted  to  graduate  stand¬ 
ing  in  an  institution  of  higher  education  accredited 
by  the  Association  or  by  any  other  regional 
accrediting  agency,  and  by  completing  successfully 
at  least  one  summer  term  of  not  less  than  six 
weeks  of  graduate  work.  This  part  of  the  standard 
is  not  to  apply  to  graduates  of  non-accredited 
colleges  who  desire  to  teach  in  the  state  where 
they  graduated  and  where  they  are  approved  in¬ 
dividually  in  accordance  with  the  state  plan. 


vision  and  administration  of  the  high 
schools  shall  hold  a  Master’s  degree  from 
a  college  belonging  to  the  North  Central 
Association,  or  the  equivalent,  and  shall 
have  a  minimum  of  six  semester  hours 
of  graduate  work  in  education,  and  a 
minimum  of  two  years  of  experience  in 
teaching  or  administration. 

{b)  The  minimum  professional  train¬ 
ing  of  a  teacher  of  any  academic  subject, 
of  the  superintendent,  and  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  shall  be  fifteen  semester  hours  in 
education.^ 

(c)  All  teachers  of  academic  subjects 
in  new  schools  and  all  new  teachers  of 
academic  subjects  in  accredited  schools 
must  teach  only  in  those  fields  in  which 
they  have  made  adequate  preparation. 

The  following  are  the  minimum  re¬ 
quirements: 

English,  15  semester  bouts 
Foreign  Languages,  iS  semester  hours  in  the 
language  taught 

Science,  15  semester  hours,  of  which  5  shaD 
be  in  the  science  taught 
Mathematics,  15  semester  hours 
Social  Studies,  15  semester  hours,  which  must 
include  preparation  in  specific  subjects  taught 

Deduction  in  the  fields  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  and  mathematics  may  be  allowed 
to  the  extent  of  2  semester  hours  for 
each  unit  earned  in  high  school  not  to 
exceed  a  total  deduction  of  6  hours.* 

(d)  In  all  emergency  appointments  or 
class  assignments  during  the  school  year 
in  which  teachers  do  not  fully  meet 
standards  7(a),  7(b),  and  7(c),  the 
Commission  will  insist  that  these  be 
temporary  and  for  a  period  of  time  no 
longer  than  the  remainder  of  the  current 
year.  Such  cases  must  be  certified  by  the 

t  Until  professional  courses  are  defined  by  the 
Association,  this  Commission  will  accept  as  such 
only  courses  certified  as  education  by  the  insti¬ 
tution  in  which  they  are  earned.  (See  also  Rec¬ 
ommendation  r). 

*  New  full-time  teachers  of  academic  subjects 
may  teach  outside  their  fields  of  definite  prepara¬ 
tion  a  minor  fraction  of  the  school  day  when  in 
the  opinion  of  the  state  committee  this  is  the  best 
temporary  arrangement  that  can  be  made. 
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superintendent  or  principal,  including 
a  statement  concerning  the  training,  ex¬ 
perience,  salaries,  and  efficiency  of  such 
teachers. 

(e)  Schools  enrolling  i,ooo  or  more 
pupils  shall  employ  a  professionally 
trained  librarian  who  shall  hold  a  bache¬ 
lor's  degree  from  an  accredited  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  education. 

Standards  7(a),  7(6),  and  7(c)  shall 
not  be  construed  as  retroactive  within 
the  Association.  In  individual  cases  a 
reasonable  deviation  from  Standard  7 
recommended  by  the  State  Committee 
may  be  accepted  by  the  Association. 

Standard  8 — The  Teaching  Load.  An 
average  enrollment  in  the  school  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  thirty  pupils  per  teacher  shall  be 
considered  as  a  violation  of  this  stand¬ 
ard.  For  interpreting  this  standard,  the 
principal,  vice-principals,  study  hall 
teachers,  vocational  advisers,  librarians, 
and  other  supervisory  officers  may  be 
counted  as  teachers  for  such  portion  of 
their  time  as  they  devote  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  high  school.  In  addition, 
such  clerks  as  aid  in  the  administration 
of  the  high  school  may  be  counted  on 
the  basis  of  two  full-time  clerks  for  one 
full-time  teacher. 

Standard  9 — The  Pupil  Load.  Four 
unit  courses,  or  the  equivalent  in  frac¬ 
tional  unit  courses  as  defined  in  Stand¬ 
ard  4,  shall  be  considered  the  normal 
amount  of  work  carried  for  credit  to¬ 
ward  graduation  by  the  average  or 
medium  student.  Only  such  students  as 
rank  in  ability  in  the  upper  25  per  cent 
of  the  student  body  may  be  allowed  to 
take  as  many  as  five  units  for  credit. 
A  different  practice  in  any  school  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  State  Committee  may  be 
accepted  by  the  Association. 

Standard  10 — Athletics.  No  accred¬ 
ited  school  shall  participate  in  any  na¬ 
tional  or  interstate  athletic  meet  or 
tournament  or  in  any  invitational  ath¬ 
letic  tournament  or  meet  not  approved 


by  the  state  athletic  association.  Accred¬ 
ited  schools  not  eligible  to  membership 
in  the  state  athletic  association  are  ex¬ 
cepted. 

recommendations 

Recommendations  are  guiding  prin¬ 
ciples,  suggested  in  the  interests  of  im¬ 
provement  of  secondary  education,  and 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  a  basis  for 
warning,  advising  or  dropping  a  school. 

1.  The  Association  recommends  the 
following  types  of  courses  as  meeting  the 
spirit  of  standard  7(6):  Educational 
psychology,  principles  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  theory  of  teaching,  special  meth¬ 
ods  in  subject  taught,  observation  and 
practice  teaching,  history  of  education, 
educational  sociology,  and  school  admin¬ 
istration  and  supervision. 

2.  Accurate  and  complete  records  of 
attendance  and  scholarship  should  be 
kept  in  such  form  as  to  be  conveniently 
used  and  safely  preserved.  For  purposes 
of  adequate  guidance  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  that  term,  these  records  should 
be  continuous,  comparative,  and  cumu¬ 
lative,  showing  as  graphically  as  possible 
the  complete  secondary-school  record  of 
each  pupil  as  revealed  by  teachers’ 
marks,  by  comprehensive  standardized 
tests  of  aptitudes  and  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  by  personality  data. 

An  official  transcript  of  the  college 
preparation  of  each  teacher  should  be 
kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  head  of  the  high  school.  All  in¬ 
formation  submitted  in  the  annual  re¬ 
port  which  pertains  to  the  preparation 
of  the  teachers  should  be  secured  from 
such  official  records. 

The  Association  recommends  that 
each  approved  secondary  school  should 
feel  responsible  for  furnishing  training 
in  service  for  a  limited  number  of  be¬ 
ginning  teachers.  In  determining  the 
number  of  beginning  teachers  that  a 
school  should  employ,  careful  account 
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should  be  taken  of  the  adequacy  and 
efficiency  of  the  supervisory  staff. 

4.  Some  factors  conditioning  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  instruction  are:  (a)  the 
pupil-teacher  ratio  as  shown  by  the  aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance,  (b)  the  number 
of  classes  taught  by  the  teachers,  and 
(c)  the  number  of  student  hours  per 
teacher. 

The  Association  recommends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  norms:  (i)  pupil-teacher  ra¬ 
tio,  25  to  I ;  (2)  the  number  of  classes 
taught  by  the  teacher,  5  daily;  and 
(3)  the  total  number  of  pupil-periods 
per  day,  150  per  teacher. 

5.  Wherever  it  serves  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  pupils  enrolled,  the  schools 
shall  be  encouraged  to  introduce  or  de¬ 
velop  more  fully  in  their  program  of 
studies  such  courses,  as  agriculture, 
home  economics,  industrial  arts,  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  fine  arts.  The  Association 
believes  that  in  relation  to  these  courses, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  member  schools 
to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  relatively  as  well  qualified  for  their 
work  as  are  the  teachers  of  academic 
subjects. 

6.  The  Association  recommends  the 
following  provisions  for  library  mainte¬ 
nance: 

Personnel,  (a)  Schools  of  1,000  or 
more  pupils,  at  least  one  full-time 
librarian  who  is  professionally  trained 
and  who  holds  a  bachelor’s  degree 
or  its  equivalent;  or  (6)  schools  of 
less  than  1,000  pupils,  part-time  teacher- 
librarian  with  technical  library  training; 
and  (c)  proper  allowance  for  library 
aid. 


BooJks  and  Periodicals,  (a)  Cata¬ 
logued  library  of  800  live  books  chosen 
so  as  to  serve  school  needs;  (6)  about 
15  periodicals  chosen  to  serve  the 
school’s  needs;  and  (c)  proper  allow¬ 
ance  to  be  made  for  public  library  aid. 

Budget  (a)  At  least  $200  per  year  for 
books  and  periodicals;  and  (6)  at  least 
75  cents  per  pupil,  according  to  local 
conditions. 

7.  Athletics,  (a)  The  program  of  in- 
terscholastic  athletics  in  high  schools 
should  be  so  organized,  and  administered 
as  to  contribute  to  the  health,  leisure 
time,  citizenship  and  character  objec¬ 
tives  of  secondary  education.  The  aim 
should  be  to  develop  sufficient  skill  in 
one  or  more  sports  among  all  its  pupils 
to  provide  an  enjoyable  form  of  recre¬ 
ation  in  later  life. 

{b)  All  athletic  competition  should 
grow  out  of  and  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  physical  education  program  of 
the  high  school. 

(c)  The  administration  of  all  athletic 
contests  in  the  high  school  program 
should  be  entirely  controlled  by  properly 
constituted  officials. 

(rf)  Fair  play,  courtesy,  generosity, 
sejf-control  and  friendly  feelings  for  the 
opposing  school  should  not  be  sacrificed 
in  the  desire  to  win. 

(c)  The  Association  recommends  that 
girls  do  not  participate  in  any  form  of 
interscholastic  basketball  games  or 
tournaments. 

(/)  The  Association  recommends  that 
no  interscholastic  athletic  contest  played 
at  night  be  scheduled  on  a  night  preced¬ 
ing  a  school  day. 


in.  LIST  OF  APPROVED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Effective  April,  1937,  to  April,  1938 


Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

ARUONA 

Ajo,  6-year;  C.  S.  Brown,  superintendent 

6.3 

139 

1927 

Benson  Union,  4-year;  C.  S.  Fox,  principal 

7 

83 

1934 

Bisbee  Senior,  3-year;  L.  T.  Rouse,  principal 

22. s 

412 

1917 
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Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

BucxEYi  Union,  4-year;  Hershel  Hooper,  principal 

Casa  Grande  Union,  4-year;  R.  A.  Holy,  superintendent 

Ceandler,  4-year;  Fred  P.  Austin,  superintendent 

CiAiKDALE,  4-year;  G.  B.  Jones,  superintendent 

CurroN,  4-year;  H.  A.  Liem,  superintendent 

Douglas,  4-year;  G.  A.  Bergfield,  principal 

DuHCAN  Union,  4-year ;  W.  A.  Townsend,  principal 

Fiacstaef,  4-year;  J.  T.  McVey,  principal 

Flounce  Union,  4-year;  R.  W.  Taylor,  superintendent 

Gilbert,  4-year;  M.  V.  Williams,  superintendent 

Glendale  Union,  4-year;  C.  A.  Yeoman,  principal 

Globe,  4-year;  H.  E.  Stevenson,  superintendent 

Hayden,  4-year;  D.  M.  Hibuer,  superintendent 

Holbrook,  4-year;  M.  D.  Porter  superintendent 

JoouE,  4-year;  J.  O.  Mullen,  superintendent 

Kingman  Mohave  County  Union,  4-year;  John  Girdler,  principal 

Maiana  Union,  4-year;  J.  W.  Garms,  principal 

Mesa  Union,  4-year;  H.  L.  Taylor,  principal 

Miami,  4-year;  E.  E.  McClain,  principal 

Nogales,  4-year;  F.  E.  Westerland,  principal 

Peoria,  4-year;  D.  F.  Jantzen,  principal 

Phoenix  Union,  4-year;  W.  E.  Montgomery,  superintendent 

PizscoTT,  4-year;  A.  M.  Hendrix,  principal 

Ray,  4-year;  D.  M.  Hibner,  superintendent 

Safeord,  4-year;  Lafe  Nelson,  superintendent 

Scottsdale,  4-year;  G.  M.  White,  Superintendent 

Snowflake  Union,  4-year;  S.  L.  Fish,  principal 

St.  Johns,  4-year ;  H.  L.  Allen,  principal 

Superior,  4-year;  J.  A.  Diffin,  superintendent 

Temfe  Union,  4-year;  E.  A.  Row,  principal 

Thatcher  Gila  Junior  College,  i-year;  E.  E.  Fuller,  principal 

Tollesen  Union,  4-year;  A.  E.  Ellis,  principal 

Tombstone  Union,  4-year;  W.  J.  Meyer,  principal 

Tucson  Senior,  3-year;  C.  A.  Carson,  principal 

Wilcox  Union,  4-year;  W.  C.  Sawyer,  principal 

Wiluams,  4-year;  E.  W.  Dersham,  principal 

Winslow,  6-year;  R.  E.  Booth,  principal 

Yuma  Union,  4-year;  E.  Q.  Snider,  principal 


Arkaoelphia,  6-year;  L.  M.  Goza,  superintendent 
Ashdown,  6-year;  Ben  R.  Williams,  superintendent 
Augusta  Laura  Conner,  4-year;  E.  P.  Ennis,  superintendent 
Batesville,  6-year;  O.  M.  Owens,  superintendent 
Benton,  6-year;  Howard  Perrin,  superintendent 
BiYTHEvn.LE,  4-year;  Rosa  Hardy,  principal 
Booneville,  4-year ;  Howard  G.  Moore,  superintendent 
Brinkley,  6-year;  C.  B.  Cooper,  superintendent 
Camden: 

Camden,  6-year;  F.  W.  Whiteside,  superintendent 

Fairview,  6-year;  Autrey  Newman,  superintendent 
Carlisle,  6-year;  L.  D.  Griffin,  superintendent 
Clarendon,  6-year;  Roy  E.  Dawson,  superintendent 


Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

8.7 

176 

2932 

8.S 

163 

2934 

la-S 

167 

2923 

9.8 

214 

1921 

8.7 

130 

1931 

Ji.S 

467 

2919 

8 

207 

2923 

13 

279 

2925 

10. 1 

163 

2923 

9 

117 

1921 

18. 5 

42s 

1930 

16. s 

418 

1916 

6.2 

96 

2934 

10.6 

163 

2927 

II. 3 

333 

1933 

13 

215 

1934 

S 

55 

2925 

32 

850 

1918 

18.3 

380 

2919 

10.9 

276 

1920 

9-S 

151 

2923 

IS6-S 

4544 

2927 

30.7 

505 

2917 

S.8 

77 

2925 

E2-S 

313 

1920 

8 

145 

2925 

II 

230 

2925 

6 

151 

2932 

9.2 

257 

2930 

14.2 

340 

2929 

S 

50 

2927 

8 

137 

2937 

8 

124 

2925 

S3.S 

1503 

2927 

8.S 

117 

1926 

9 

no 

1933 

10 

251 

2927 

31 

726 

1933 

20.25' 

*  620 

1924 

6 

158 

2929 

5 

II6 

2934 

15.2 

568 

2924 

6 

I9I 

2929 

13-33 

383 

2924 

7.17 

193 

2929 

8.35 

264 

1936 

10.35 

501 

2924 

8.4 

208 

2932 

2-5 

86 

2935 

2.S 

77 

1936 

*  Full-time  equivalency  of  teaching  staff  in  grades  included  in  annual  report,  and  not  necessarily 
total  number  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 
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THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  QUARTERLY 


Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Crawfordsville,  6-year;  Alfred  Maddux,  superintendent 

4.4 

84 

1926 

Crosset,  6-year;  D.  S.  Hastings,  superintendent 

6.S 

IIS 

1924 

De  Queen,  6-year;  Pearl  Williamson,  superintendent 

8.S 

4SS 

1933 

De  Witt,  4-year;  B.  A.  Lewis,  superintendent 

6.2 

166 

1929 

Earle,  6-year;  M.  £.  Bird,  superintendent 

6.2 

230 

1925 

El  Dorado: 

El  Dorado,  4-year;  J.  W.  Rogers,  principal 

25.6 

834 

1927 

Sandy  Land,  6-year;  C.  F.  Hankins,  superintendent 

5-66 

I2S 

1934 

England  Morris,  6-year;  Parker  Sharp,  superintendent 

10 

224 

1929 

Eudora,  4-year;  J.  C.  Gray,  superintendent 

7 

133 

1926 

Eureka  Springs,  6-year;  R.  L.  Smith,  superintendent 

6.3 

172 

1936 

Fayetteville: 

Fayetteville,  4-year;  F.  S.  Root,  superintendent 

14.6 

SOS 

1924 

University,  4-year;  Chas.  H.  Cross,  director 

5. a 

17s 

1924 

Fordyce,  6-year;  J.  D.  Clary,  superintendent 

8.25 

133 

192s 

Forrest  City,  6-year;  P.  H.  Herring,  principal 

11.6 

371 

1924 

Fort  Smith: 

Senior,  3-year;  Elmer  Cook,  principal 

28.5 

1127 

1924 

St.  Anne’s  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Imelda,  Principal 

6 

141 

1933 

St.  Scholastica,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Raphael,  principal 

3.S 

7S 

1934 

Gurdon,  4-year;  G.  A.  Brown,  superintendent 

6 

218 

1930 

Harrison,  3-year;  G.  A.  Stubblefield,  superintendent 

8 

224 

1936 

Helena,  6-ycar;  J.  F.  Wahl,  superintendent 

8.3 

243 

1924 

Hope,  6-year;  Beryl  Henry,  superintendent 

4.3 

246 

1928 

Horatio,  6-year;  Mrs.  Nellie  Hill,  superintendent 

7-3 

205 

193s 

Hot  Springs,  3-year;  V.  E.  Sammons,  principal 

18.8 

605 

1924 

Hulbert,  6-year;  J.  L.  Ponder,  superintendent 

7 

74 

1927 

Joiner  Shawnee,  6-year;  C.  R.  Turner,  principal 

6-75 

147 

193s 

Jonesboro: 

Senior,  3-year;  Lloyd  Goff,  principal 

10.3 

398 

1924 

State  College  Training,  6-year;  Guy  French,  principal 

5-4 

102 

1926 

Lake  Village  Lakeside,  6-year;  A.  G.  Thompson,  superintendent 

6.6 

232 

1924 

Lewisville,  6-year;  J.  R.  Meaders,  superintendent 

S-3 

ISO 

1931 

Little  Rock: 

Senior,  3-year;  J.  A.  Larson,  principal 

72.64 

2398 

1924 

Dunbar,  6-year;  J.  H.  Lewis,  principal 

ISS 

607 

1931 

Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Mark,  principal 

7 

IIS 

1931 

Lonoke,  6-year;  J.  J.  Doyne,  superintendent 

3-6 

113 

1926 

Magnolia: 

Magnolia,  6-year;  A.  L.  Burns,  superintendent 

11.25 

314 

1024 

State  A.  and  M.,  4-year;  J.  M.  Peace,  principal 

4 

S9 

1926 

Malvern,  6-year;  J.  L.  Pratt,  superintendent 

7-4 

206 

1929 

Marianna  T.  A.  Futrall,  4-year;  0.  T.  Connor  ,superintendent 

7 

174 

1924 

Marion,  6-ycar;  W.  W.  Baker,  superintendent 

S.5 

II7 

1930 

Mena,  4-year;  J.  E.  Bishop,  superintendent 

8 

223 

1930 

Monticello,  6-year;  W.  C.  Whaley,  superintendent 

6 

IS9 

1924 

Newport,  6-year;  L.  P.  Mann,  superintendent 

6.5 

202 

1924 

Norphlet,  5-year ;  S.  P.  Portis,  superintendent 

3-6 

119 

1934 

North  Little  Rock,  3-year;  R.  A.  Cox,  principal 

24 

882 

1925 

Osceola,  6-year;  Geo.  H.  Deer,  superintendent 

7-3 

173 

1935 

Paragould,  6-year;  C.  S.  Blackburn,  superintendent 

6.2 

245 

1925 

Paris,  6-year;  W.  S.  Morgan,  superintendent 

9 

242 

192s 

Parkin,  6-year;  Gordon  F.  Moore,  superintendent 

8 

198 

1930 

Pine  Bluff,  3-year;  H.  F.  Dial,  principal 

19 

685 

1924 

Pocahontas,  6-year;  M.  A.  Kellett,  superintendent 

4-5 

194 

1936 

Prescott,  4-year;  C.  A.  Robison,  superintendent 

6.6 

192 

1930 
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Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  ia  Charge 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Rogers,  6-year;  B.  L.  Kirksey,  superintendent 

7-5 

277 

1937 

Searcy,  6-year;  J.  L.  Taylor,  superintendent 

95 

191 

1924 

SiLOAM  Springs  John  E.  Brown  Academy,  4-year;  David  L.  Cook, 
principal 

13 

160 

1933 

Smackover,  6-year;  G.  A.  Dodson,  superintendent 

4-3 

146 

1931 

Stamps,  6-year;  T.  M.  Stinnett,  superintendent 

S 

138 

1930 

Stuttgart,  6-year;  J.  E.  Howard,  superintendent 

8 

253 

1924 

Texarkana  Arkansas.  3-year;  P.  N.  Bragg,  superintendent 

9 

315 

1924 

Van  Buren,  6-year;  D.  M.  Riggin,  superintendent 

7 

249 

1924 

Walnut  Ridge,  6-year;  A.  W.  Rainwater,  superintendent 

6.6 

307 

1929 

Warren,  6-year;  0.  C.  Landers,  superintendent 

7 

274 

1925 

Wilson,  6-year;  C.  L.  Bird,  superintendent 

10 

137 

1924 

Wynne,  4-year;  W.  R.  Coley,  superintendent 

6.S 

233 

1927 

COLORADO 

Akron  Washington  County,  4-year;  D.  S.  Baird,  superintendent 

27 

415 

1936 

Alamosa,  3-year;  E.  F.  Evans,  principal 

9S 

243 

1930 

Arvada,  4-year;  H.  N.  Peck,  superintendent 

9.6 

319 

1923 

Aspen  Pitkin  County  High,  4-year;  C.  E.  Coffey,  superintendent 

3 

68 

1914 

Ault,  6-year;  J.  F.  Moreland,  superintendent 

8.4 

195 

1924 

Aurora  William  Smith,  3-year;  J.  L.  Johnston,  principal 

S-S 

133 

1923 

Berthoud,  4-year;  F.  I.  Gammill,  superintendent 

S-6 

94 

1923 

Boone,  4-year;  C.  S.  Hatch,  superintendent 

6.3 

63 

1932 

Boulder,  3-year;  C.  M.  Ware,  principal 

38.6 

704 

1908 

Brighton,  4-year;  W.  L.  Vikan,  principal 

13-2 

384 

1930 

Brush  Union,  4-year;  E.  W.  Thomson,  superintendent 

13 

283 

1930 

Burlington,  4-year;  W.  W.  McKinley,  superintendent 

6.S 

147 

1923 

Canon  City,  3-year;  Olive  Watson,  principal 

17. 1 

467 

1904 

Castle  Rock  Douglas  County,  4-year;  J.  J.  Ward,  principal 

6.5 

138 

1931 

Center,  3-year;  J.  R.  Little,  superintendent 

S 

85 

1923 

Cheyenne  Wells  County,  4-year;  C.  M.  Whitlow,  superintendent 

4 

245 

1927 

Colorado  Springs; 

Cheyenne  Mountain,  4-year;  Lloyd  Shaw,  superintendent 

S.2 

140 

1938 

Colorado  Springs  Senior,  3-year;  W.  S.  Roe,  principal 

49-7 

1383 

1908 

Craig,  4-year;  J.  C.  Stoddard,  superintendent 

8.9 

301 

1936 

Cripple  Creek,  4-year;  K.  W.  Geddes,  superintendent 

4 

88 

1907 

Crowiey,  4-year;  H.  W.  Price,  superintendent 

3-6 

80 

1936 

Del  Norte  Consolidated,  4-year;  E.  Underwood,  superintendent 

8.5 

196 

1925 

Delta,  4-year;  W.  D.  Asfahl,  superintendent 

15 

416 

1909 

Denver: 

East,  3-year;  R.  C.  Hill,  principal 

79 

2497 

1908 

Emily  Griffith  Opportunity  High,  4-year;  Paul  Essert,  principal 

5.4 

141 

1936 

Manual  Training,  3-year;  Sam  R.  Hill,  principal 

37 

1067 

1908 

North,  3-year;  W.  C.  Borst,  principal 

72.4 

3187 

1907 

South,  3-year;  J.  J.  Corey,  principal 

67 

3117 

1908 

West,  4-year;  H  .V.  Kepner,  principal 

63.5 

2035 

1907 

Cathedral,  4-year;  Sister  Laurentine,  principal 

15.2 

374 

1923 

Holy  Family,  4-year;  Rev.  M.  W.  Lappen,  superintendent 

8.3 

241 

2933 

Regis,  4-year;  Rev.  B.  Karst,  superintendent 

II 

178 

1931 

St.  Frands  de  Sales,  4-year;  Rev.  Leo  Thome,  superintendent 

II 

271 

1935 

St.  Mary’s  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Martha,  principal 

6 

51 

1925 

Durango,  4-year;  E.  E.  Smiley,  superintendent 

15.7 

509 

1905 

Eaton,  3-year;  J.  C.  Casey,  superintendent 

5.6 

114 

1914 

Edgewater  Lakewood,  4-year;  F.  M.  Miller,  superintendent 

9 

171 

1935 

Englewood,  3-year;  H.  H.  Threlkeld,  principal 

15.2 

495 

1923 

Erie  Consolidated,  4-year;  A.  D.  Roberts,  superintendent 

6.3 

157 

1929 

no 


THE  NOSTH  CENTSAL  ASSOCIATION  QUARTERLY 


Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Flokenck,  4-year;  R.  R.  Morrow,  superintendent 
Fort  Collins  Senior,  4-year;  W.  S.  Tatum,  principal 
Fort  Lupton  Consolidated,  6-year;  L.  W.  Butler,  superintendent 
Fort  Morgan  Junior-Senior,  6-year;  A.  A.  Brown,  principal 
Fountain,  6-year;  M.  J.  Henley,  superintendent 
Fowler,  4-year;  P.  R.  Glenn,  superintendent 
Fruita  Union,  4-year;  H.  A.  Williams,  superintendent 
Glenwood  Springs  Garfield  County,  4-year;  M.  R.  Moorhead, 
superintendent 

Golden,  4-year;  Hugh  Beers,  principal 

Grand  Junction,  4-year;  R.  E.  Tope,  superintendent 

Greeley: 

Senior,  3-year;  R.  S.  Gilchrist,  principal 
College,  6-year;  W.  L.  Wrinkle,  superintendent 
Gunnison  County,  4-year;  H.  T.  Hatch,  superintendent 
Hayden  Union,  6-year;  R.  R.  Marsh,  superintendent 
Holly  Union,  4-year;  C.  J.  Edwards,  superintendent 
Holyoke  Phillips  County,  4-year;  C.  W.  Richard,  superintendent 
Hotchkiss,  4-year;  R.  G.  Denton,  superintendent 
Hugo  Union,  4-year;  J.  C.  Unger,  superintendent 
Idaho  Springs,  4-year;  C.  P.  Minear,  superintendent 
Johnstown,  4-year;  J.  H.  Thomasson,  superintendent 
JuLESBURG  Sedgwick  County,  4-year;  R.  L.  Stinnette,  superintendent 
Lafayette,  4-year;  M.  L.  Angevine,  superintendent 
La  Junta,  4-year;  G.  W,  Inman,  principal 
Lamar  Union,  6-year;  0.  S.  Ikenberry,  principal 
Las  Animas  Bent  County,  4-year;  G.  K.  McCauley,  superintendent 
Leadville,  4-year;  L.  W,  Thomson,  piincipai 
Limon  Union,  4-year;  G.  D.  Smith,  superintendent 
Littleton,  6-ycar;  A.  E.  Bradley,  superintendent 
Longmont,  3-year;  K.  L.  Sanborn,  superintendent 
Loretto  Pancratia  Hall,  4-year;  Sister  Marie  Lourde,  superintendent 
Louisville,  4-year;  Chas.  Bergener,  superintendent 
Loveland,  4-year;  B.  F.  Kitchen,  principal 
Manitou  Springs  Senior,  3-year;  L.  H.  Danis,  superintendent 
Manzanola,  4-year;  R.  G.  Walrath,  superintendent 
Meeker  Rio  Blanco  County,  4-year;  R.  C.  Hume,  superintendent 
Monte  Vista: 

Rio  Grande  County,  4-year;  C.  A.  Brumfield,  superintendent 
Sargent  Consolidated,  6-year;  H.  L.  Greear,  superintendent 
Montrose  County,  4-year;  J.  A.  Simpson,  superintendent 
Ordway,  s-year;  O.  E.  Jones,  superintendent 
Palisade,  6-year;  W.  E.  Conry,  superintendent 
Paonia,  S-year;  A.  V.  Wilson,  superintendent 
Pueblo: 

Centennial,  4-year;  W.  M.  Heaton,  principal 
Central,  4-year;  Lemuel  Pitts,  principal 
Lakeside- Vineland,  4-year;  E.  D.  Watson,  superintendent 
Rifle  Union,  4-year;  G.  F.  Cross,  superintendent 
Rocky  Ford,  4-year;  L.  J.  Botleman,  principal 
Saguache  County,  4-year;  L.  N.  Slonecker,  superintendent 
Salida,  4-year ;  L.  D.  Hightower,  superintendent 
SiLVERTON  San  Juan  County,  6-year;  R.  Brenton,  superintendent 
Simla  Union,  4-year;  W.  E.  Davenport,  superintendent 
Steamboat  Springs,  4-year;  A.  G.  Jelinek,  principal 
Sterling  Logan  County,  4-year;  R.  R.  Knowles,  superintendent 


Accredited 


Teachers 

Pupils 

Since 

8.S 

247 

1923 

36.4 

1009 

1908 

II. S 

363  1925-1932 

28.8 

916 

1909 

6.5 

128 

I93S 

6.8 

161 

1923 

9.4 

276 

1912 

12 

244 

1912 

10.2 

286 

190S 

34 

1018 

190S 

25.2 

711 

1904 

II 

188 

1921 

9 

I  S3 

191S 

7.4 

ISS 

1924 

6.6 

161 

1924 

19.8 

388 

1924 

5.5 

163 

1927 

7 

134 

1924 

7 

128 

1921 

7.2 

174 

1924 

17.3 

345 

192s 

5.4 

163 

1932 

19.4 

S28 

1908 

20 

569 

1923 

15. S 

40S 

1920 

12.6 

256 

1904 

6.2 

164 

1928 

15.5 

421 

1923 

16 

434 

1907 

4.S 

19 

1923 

7.1 

160 

1923 

18 

SS6 

1906 

4 

82 

1933 

S 

103 

1937 

7.5 

1 54 

1927 

9.7 

271 

1908 

7.S 

132 

1925 

26.3 

690 

191S 

6.S 

1S8 

1929 

8 

214 

1927 

8.6 

216 

1923 

40. 5 

nil 

1908 

So.S 

1521 

1908 

6.6 

SO 

1932 

7 

171 

1927 

12.7 

358 

1919 

4.2 

76 

1934 

12.4 

385 

1908 

6.2 

III 

1923 

s.s 

96 

1923 

6 

133 

1921 

S9 

1274 

1921 
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lited 

ce 

»3 

a 

t93J 

>9 

15 

•3 

[2 

13 

>5 

>5 

>4 

II 

5 

4 

4 

4 

7 
4 

I 

4 

5 

3 

s 

3 
0 

4 

8 
3 
7 
3 
3 

6 
3 
7 

7 

8 

5 
5 
9 

7 
3 

8 
8 


Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge  Teachers  Pupils 


Sugar  City,  4-year;  R.  M.  Moreland,  superintendent 
SwiNK  Consolidated,  4-year;  J.  W.  Lauth,  superintendent 
Teixuride,  4-year;  E.  L.  Glasier,  superintendent 
Trinidad,  4-year;  R.  B.  Mertz,  principal 
Victor,  4-year;  K.  W.  Geddes,  superintendent 
Walsenburg: 

Huerfano  County,  4-year;  C.  A.  Anderson,  principal 
St.  Mary’s  High,  4-year;  Rev.  J.  B.  Liciotti,  superintendent 
Weldona,  6-year;  C.  L.  Neale,  superintendent 
Wheat  Ridge,  4-year;  P.  C.  Stevens,  superintendent 
Wiley  Consolidated,  6-year;  H.  D.  Fasnacht,  superintendent 
Windsor,  4-year;  G.  E.  Torer,  superintendent 
Wray  Yuma  County,  4-year;  D.  B.  Lesher,  superintendent 
Yuma  Union,  4-year;  E.  E.  Trego,  superintendent 

ILLINOIS 

Aledo: 

Aledo,  4-year;  L.  O.  Flom,  superintendent 

Roosevelt  Military  Academy,  4-year;  K.  J.  Stouffer,  superintendent 
Alexis  Community,  4-year;  G.  W.  Smith,  principal 
Alton: 

Alton  Community  Consolidated,  4-year;  C.  C.  Hanna,  principal 
Marquette,  4-year;  Mother  M.  Patricia,  principal 
Wfestem  Military  Academy,  4-year;  R.  J.  Jackson,  superintendent 
Amboy  Township,  4-year;  W.  I.  DeWees,  principal 
Anna  Anna- Jonesboro  Community,  4-year;  A.  E.  Smith,  principal 
Antioch  Township,  4-year;  L.  0.  bright,  principal 
Arcola  Township,  4-year;  F.  A.  Wilson,  principal 
Argenta  Community,  4-year;  V.  D.  Amacher,  principal 
Argo  Community,  4-year;  C.  E.  Wingo,  principal 
Arlington  Heights  Township,  4-year;  A.  M.  Conger,  principal 
Arthur  Township,  4-year;  C.  W.  Anderson,  principal 
Assumption  Township,  4-year;  E.  C.  Coatney,  principal 
Athens  Community,  4-year;  J.  O.  Austin,  principal 
Atwood  Township,  4-year;  C.  E.  Roger,  principal 
Auburn  Township,  4-year;  T.  H.  Bare,  principal 
Augusta  Community,  4-year;  M.  F.  Fullmer,  principal 
Aurora: 

East,  4-year;  O.  V.  Walters,  principal 
West,  4-year;  R.  D.  Meade,  principal 
Jennings  Seminary,  4-year;  Martha  Sproule,  dean 
Madonna,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Alana,  principal 
Marmion  Military  Academy,  4-year;  Rev.  F.  Ildephonse  Kreidler, 
principal 

Avon  Community,  4-year;  J.  T.  Reeve,  principal 
Bardolph  Community,  4-year;  C.  D.  Matsler,  principal 
Batavia,  4-year;  J.  B.  Nelson,  principal 
Beardstown,  4-year;  W.  L.  Gard,  superintendent 
Belleville: 

Belleville  Townhip,  4-year;  H.  G.  Schmidt,  principal 
Academy  of  Notre  Dame,  4-year;  Mother  M.  Loretto,  principal 
Bellflower  Township,  4-year;  H.  D.  Allen,  princpial 
Belvidere,  4-year;  R.  E.  Garrett,  superintendent 
Bement  Township,  4-year;  H.  E.  Slusser,  superintendent 
Bensenville  Community,  4-year;  F.  C.  Fenton,  superintendent 
Benton  Township,  4-year;  B.  F.  Smith,  principal 


5. 5 

58 

S-S 

106 

4-2 

59 

31. 1 

904 

4 

109 

17.8 

478 

7-4 

173 

55 

106 

12. s 

369 

6.5 

II3 

7-5 

304 

30 

596 

8 

316 

14 

383 

6 

56 

II 

i8s 

44 

2315 

13 

287 

13 

180 

15 

335 

16 

427 

15 

261 

13 

207 

6 

122 

30 

486 

19 

457 

9 

249 

9 

259 

9 

160 

9 

233 

II 

279 

7 

96 

53 

1667 

36 

893 

6 

73 

II 

330 

16 

337 

7 

263 

9 

63 

17 

373 

16 

S02 

53 

2332 

25 

240 

7 

97 

31 

525 

II 

196 

10 

236 

19 

723 

J 


L 


III 

Accredited 

Since 

1923 
1934 

1914 

1904 

1908 

1927 

1938 

1921 

1936 

1924 
1936 

1925 

1934 


1938 

1933 

1933 

1906 

1933 

1908 

1934 
1928 

1934 

1920 

1934 

192s 

1930 

1937 

1936 

1932 
1924 
1919 

1933 

19OS 

190S 

1911 

1931 

1934 

1938 
1926 
1914 
1914 

1914 

1930 

1924 

1914 

1930 

1937 

1917 


I 
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Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Bethany  Township,  4-year;  R.  M.  Strain,  principal 

9 

I2S 

1927 

Blandinsviile,  4-year;  L.  P.  Dechow,  superintendent 

7 

MS 

1927 

Bloouington; 

Bloomington,  4-year;  W.  A.  Goodier,  principal 

48 

1390 

190s 

Trinity,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Benedict,  principal 

10 

244 

1930 

Blue  Island  Community,  4-year;  H.  L.  Richards,  superintendent 

39 

1191 

1917 

Bradeord  Township,  4-year;  R.  C.  Edmundson,  superintendent 

9 

174 

1932 

BamcEPORT  Township,  4-year;  E.  B.  Henderson,  principal 

17 

442 

1913 

Cairo,  4-year;  L.  C.  Schultz,  superintendent 

14 

360 

1909 

Calumet  City  Thornton  Fractional  Township,  4-year;  A.  V.  Lockhart, 
principal 

29 

9S3 

1927 

Cambridge,  4-year;  H.  N.  Rohm,  superintendent 

7 

123 

1928 

Canton,  4-year;  0.  L.  Rapp,  principal 

34 

91S 

1919 

Capron  Boone-McHenry  Township,  4-year;  J.  E.  Farley,  principal 

6 

III 

1926 

Carbondale  Community,  4-year;  J.  H.  Ketring,  principal 

19 

423 

2935 

Carunville  Community,  4-year;  H.  J.  Blue,  principal 

18 

462 

1926 

Carlyle,  4-year;  A.  E.  Schniepp,  superintendent 

9 

300 

2935 

Carthage,  4-year;  E.  R.  Rogers,  superintendent 

13 

336 

1923 

Casey  Township,  4-year;  J.  B.  Buckler,  principal 

16 

293 

2929 

Catlin  Township,  4-year;  H.  F.  Keeney,  principal 

7 

138 

1933 

Centralia  Town^ip,  4-year;  O.  M.  Corbell,  principal 

41 

120s 

1910 

Cerro  Gordo  Township,  4-year;  T.  A.  Edwards,  superintendent 

9 

197 

2932 

Champaign,  3-year;  C.  W.  Allison,  principal 

47 

88s 

1906 

Charleston: 

Charleston,  4-year;  U.  B.  Jeffries,  superintendent 

18 

509 

1913 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  4-year;  D.  A.  Rothschild, 
principal 

24 

184 

1920 

Chatsworth  Township,  4-year;  W.  A.  Kibler,  principal 

7 

131 

2923 

Chenoa  Community,  4-year;  W.  L.  Davies,  superintendent 

9 

156 

2924 

Chicago: 

Amundsen,  5110  Damen  Avenue,  4-year;  H.  C.  McKinsie,  principal 

70 

2247 

293s 

Austin,  331  North  Pine  Avenue,  4-year;  W.  H.  Wright,  principal 

307 

6416 

1908 

Austin  Evening,  231  North  Pine  Avenue,  4-Year;  H.  H.  Sommers, 
principal 

79 

2919 

2932 

Bowen,  8860  Manistee  Avenue,  4-year;  0.  F.  Fowler,  principal 

lOS 

3401 

290s 

Calumet,  8131  South  May  Street,  4-year;  J.  A.  Bartky,  principal 

136 

4017 

290s 

Crane  Technical,  2245  W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  4-year;  H.  H.  Hagen, 
principal 

174 

5164 

290s 

Crane  Evening,  3345  W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  4-year ;  J.  C.  Thompson, 
principal 

“S 

3917 

2932 

Du  ^ble,  4934  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  4-year;  C.  C.  Willard,  principal 

104 

3178 

290s 

Englewood,  6201  Stewart  Avenue,  4-year;  O.  F.  Fowler,  principal 

156 

4809 

2905 

Englewood  Evening,  6201  Stewart  Avenue,  4-year;  R.  I.  White, 
principal 

ISS 

5934 

2925 

Farragut,  3339  S.  Turner,  4-year;  P.  B.  Ritzma,  principal 

69 

3209 

2935 

Fenger,  11320  South  Wallace  St.,  4-year;  F.  W.  Schacht,  principal 

123 

3904 

2905 

Fenger  Evening,  11320  South  Wallace  St.,  4-year;  Ruth  L.  Whitaker, 
principal 

41 

3646 

2932 

Flower  Technical,  3545  Fulton  Blvd.,  4-year;  Sophie  A.  Theilgaard, 
principal 

98 

3939 

2925 

Foreman,  5100  Belmont  Avenue,  4-year;  Nellie  F.  Ryan,  principal 

61 

1937 

2935 

Harper,  6520  South  Wood  St.,  4-year;  A.  G.  Deaver,  principal 

70 

223s 

2935 

Harrison  Technical,  3850  W.  24th  St.,  4-year;  J.  F.  Maclear,  principal 

II6 

3596 

2923 

Hirsch,  7740  Ingleside  Avenue,  4-year;  A.  M.  Nichelson,  principal 

98 

3139 

2935 

Hyde  Park,  6220  Stony  Island  Avenue,  4-year;  J.  F.  Gonnelly, 
principal 

I4I 

4407 

290s 
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Kelly,  4130  S.  California  Avenue,  4-year;  Isabella  Dolton,  principal 

8S 

2692 

1935 

Kelvyn  Park,  4343  Wrightwood  Avenue,  4-year:  Rose  A.  Pesta, 
principal 

66 

2094 

193s 

Lake  View,  4013  N.  Ashland  Avenue,  4-year;  0.  Winter,  principal 

142 

43« 

190S 

Lake  View  Evening,  4000  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  4-year;  M.  C.  Lipman, 
principal 

92 

3032 

1933 

Lane  Technical,  2501  Addison  St.,  4-year;  C.  E.  Lang  principal 

278 

8723 

1911 

Lindblom,  6130  S.  Lincoln  St.,  4-year;  Butler  Laughlin,  principal 

189 

5854 

1921 

McKinley,  2040  W.  Adams  St.,  4-year;  Caroline  L.  Reilly,  principal 

82 

2398 

190S 

Manley,  2935  W.  Polk  St.,  4-year;  T.  J.  Crofts,  principal 

79 

2466 

193S 

Marshall,  3250  W.  Adams  St.,  4-year;  G.  A.  Beers,  principal 

148 

4611 

190S 

Medill,  1326  W.  14th  Place,  4-year;  Walter  Shea,  principal 

IS 

360 

190S 

Morgan  Park,  1744  Pryor  Ave.,  4-year;  E.  V.  Tubbs,  principal 

66 

2141 

1908 

Parker,  325  N.  Normal  Parkway,  4-year;  Nellie  M.  Quinn,  principal 

108 

3425 

191S 

Roosevelt,  3436  Wilson  Avenue,  4-year;  J.  T.  Gaffney,  principal 

118 

3770 

1923 

Schurz,  3601  Milwaukee  Avenue,  4-year;  T.  C.  Johnson,  principal 

160 

S142 

1912 

Schurz  Evening,  3601  Milwaukee  Avenue,  4-year;  R.  C.  Keenan, 
principal 

112 

4777 

1927 

Senn,  5900  N.  Glenwood  Ave.,  4-year;  D.  M.  Davidson,  principal 

124 

3914 

1914 

Steinmetz,  3030  N.  Mobile  Ave.,  4-year;  D.  F.  O’Hearn,  principal 

118 

3711 

1936 

Sullivan,  6631  N.  Bosworth  Ave.,  4-year;  H.  C.  Hansen,  principal 

68 

2150 

1935 

Tilden  Technical,  4747  S.  Union  Ave.,  4-year;  C.J.Lunak,  principal 

200 

5864 

1908 

Tuley,  1313  N.  Claremont  Ave., 4-year;  Hazel  L.  Stillman,  principal 

100 

3282 

1905 

Von  Steuben,  5039  N.  Kimball  Ave.,  4-yeAr;  V.  M.  Shea,  principal 

6S 

2070 

I93S 

Waller,  2007  Orchard  St.,  4-ycar;  D.  F.  VanBramer,  principal 

66 

2070 

190S 

Wells,  936  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  4-ycar;  P.  R.  Pierce,  principal 

82 

2624 

1936 

Chicago  Pkivate  Schools: 


Academy  of  Our  Lady,  95th  and  Throop  Sts.,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Ellen, 


principal 

27 

SSI 

1924 

Alvemia,  3901  N.  Ridgeway  Ave.,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Ursula,  principal 

24 

631 

1932 

Aquinas,  2100  Clyde,  4-year;  Sister  M.  deLellis,  principal 

Central  YM.CA.  Day,  19  S.  La  Salle  St.,  4-year;  0.  N.  Wing, 

24 

426 

1924 

principal 

9 

i6S 

1921 

Central  Y.M.CA.  Evening,  19  S.  La  Salle  St.,  4-year;  O.  N.  Wing, 

principal 

Chicago  Christian,  71st  and  May  Streets,  4'year;  F.  H.  Wezeman, 

16 

32s 

1923 

principal 

IS 

337 

1931 

Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  6250  Sheridan  Road,  4-year; 

Mother  A.  Regan,  principal 

II 

84 

1927 

De  La  Salle,  3455  S.  Wabash,  4-year;  Brother  H.  Basil,  principal 

De  Paul  Academy,  1010  Webster  Ave.,  4-year;  Rev.  E.  R.  Vohs, 

28 

660 

1923 

principal 

17 

409 

1931 

Faulkner  School  for  Girls,  4746  Dorchester  Ave.,  4-year; 

Elizabeth  Faulkner,  principal 

18 

S9 

1919 

Francis  W.  Parker,  330  Webster  Ave.,  4-year;  R.  W.  Osborne,  principal 
Girls  Latin  School  of  Chicago,  59  Scott  St.,  4-ye&i;  Elizabeth 

24 

124 

1913 

Singleton,  principal 

13 

S9 

1911 

Good  Counsel,  3800  Peterson  Ave.,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Albensia, 

principal 

9 

170 

1931 

Harvard  ^hool  for  Boys,  4731  Ellis  Ave.,  4-year;  0.  E.  Pence, 

principal 

8 

S2 

1911 

Holy  Family  Academy,  1444  W.  Division  St.,  4-year;  Sbter  Mary 

Liliosa,  principal 

IS 

232 

1927 

Holy  Trinity,  1443  W.  Division  St.,  4-year;  Brother  Victor,  principal 
Immaculata,  640  Irving  Park  Boulevard,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Josita, 

10 

200 

1930 

principal 

43 

897 

1932 

1 14  the  north  central  association  quarterly 
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Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge  Teachers  Pupils  Since 


Jewish  People’s  Institute,  3500  Douglas  Blvd.,  4-year;  P,  L.  Seman, 


general  director 

9 

164 

1929 

Josephinum,  1515  N.  Oakley  Blvd.,  4-year;  Sister  Raphaelis,  principal  15 

292 

1922 

Leo,  901  W.  79th  St.,  4-year;  P.  E.  O’Ryan,  principal 

26 

641 

1932 

Loretto  (Englewood), 6535  Stewart  Ave., 4-year;  Mother  M.  Alureda, 

principal 

II 

27S 

1933 

Loretto  Academy  (Woodlawn),  1447  E.  6sth  St.,  4-year;  Mother 

M.  St.  William,  principal 

12 

2SI 

1933 

Loring  School,  10650  Longwood  Drive,  4-year;  Cecilia  Russell, 

principal 

s 

43 

1918 

Loyola  Academy,  6515  Sheridan  Road,  4-year;  J.  A.  Meskell,  principal 

21 

4SI 

1913 

Luther  Institute,  120  N.  Wood  St.,  4-year;  J.  C.  Anderson,  principal 

IS 

288 

1921 

Mercy,  8100  Prairie  Ave.,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Agnity,  principal 

48 

844 

1928 

Morgan  Park  Military  Academy,  2153  W.  iiith  St.,  4-year; 

H.  D.  Abells,  superintendent 

IS 

204 

1911 

Mt.  Carmel,  6410-20  Dante  Ave.,  4-year;  Rev.  T.  J.  Hatton,  principal 

4S 

938 

1920 

North  Park  College  Academy,  3225  Foster  Ave.,  4-year; 

A.  S.  Wallgren,  principal 

17 

204 

1917 

Providence,  119  S.  Central  Park  Ave.,  4-year;  Sister  Mary 

Geraldine,  principal 

3S 

1042 

1913 

Resurrection,  7432  Talcott  Ave.,  4-year;  Sister  Pauline,  principal 

9 

98 

193s 

St.  Casimir  Academy,  2601  Marquette  Road, 4-year;  Sister  M.  Eleanor, 

principal 

16 

26s 

I93S 

St.  Ignatius,  1076  Roosevelt  road,  4-year;  L.  M.  Barry,  principal 

24 

S16 

1921 

St.  Mary’s,  1031  Cypress  Street,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Augustus,  principal 

26 

S90 

1933 

St.  Mel,  I  North  Kildare  Ave.,  4-year;  Brother  James,  principal 

23 

6SS 

1924 

St.  Michael  Central  Boys’,  1640  Hudson  Ave.,  4-year;  J.  L.  Siemer, 

principal 

13 

309 

1934 

St.  Michael  Central  Girls’,  1648  Hudson  Ave.,  4-year;  Sister  M. 

Theodista,  principal 

14 

2S8 

1934 

St.  Patrick,  122  S.  Des  Plaines  St.,  4-year;  Brother  Hubert  Arthur, 

principal 

IS 

471 

1933 

St.  Rita,  6312  S.  Oakley  Ave.,  4-year ;  W.  J.  Kenny,  principal 

18 

441 

1919 

St.  Scholastica,  7416  Ridge  Boulevard,  4-year;  Sister  Sebastian, 

principal 

21 

392 

1928 

St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  5467  Woodlawn  Ave.,  4-year;  Sister  Mary 

Reginald,  principal 

II 

267 

1932 

St.  Xavier  Academy,  4900  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  4-year;  Sister  Mary 

Alberta,  principal 

16 

229 

1921 

Siena,  5600  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Bernardine, 

principal 

21 

400 

193s 

Starrett  School  for  Girls,  4515  Drexel  Blvd.,  4-year;  G.  T.  Smith, 

principal 

12 

88 

1916 

University  High  School,  5820  Kenwood  Ave.,  4-year;  P.  B.  Jacobson, 

principal 

3S 

417 

1911 

University  School  for  Girls,  1106  Lake  Shore  Drive,  4-year;  Anna  R. 

Haire,  principal 

12 

33 

1919 

Visitation,  900  W.  Garfield  Blvd.,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Alberto,  principal 

22 

601 

1927 

Weber,  1456  W.  Division  St.,  4-year;  A.  C.  Mayer,  principal 

12 

246 

1919 

Chicago  Heights  Bloom  Township,  4-year;  H.  C.  Puckett,  principal 

ss 

1659 

1907 

Chkisman  Township,  4-year;  R.  E.  Wible,  principal 

8 

126 

1918 

Cicero  J.  Sterling  Morton  Township,  4-year;  L.  M.  Hrudka, 

superintendent 

210 

S976 

190S 

Cldtton  Community,  4-year;  Ralph  Robb,  principal 

23 

S2S 

1911 

CoLUNSVUXE  Township,  4-year;  J.  F.  Snodgrass,  principal 

26 

774 

1912 

CowDEN  Community,  4-year;  W.  L.  Garrison,  principal 

6 

103 

1934 
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Crystal  Lake  Community,  4-year;  D.  M.  Ewing,  principal 

19 

377 

1916 

Cuba  Community,  4-year;  E.  H.  Dugan,  superintendent 

II 

222 

1924 

Danville  Community  Consolidated,  4-year;  R.  M.  Duffin,  principal 

68 

1942 

1906 

Decatur: 

Decatur,  3-year;  R.  C.  Sayre,  principal 

59 

1890 

1905 

St.  Teresa,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Loretto,  principal 

11 

215 

1932 

De  Kalb  Township,  4-year;  K.  G.  Beals,  principal 

33 

740 

1 90s 

Delavan  Community,  4-year;  E.  D.  Finley,  principal 

9 

123 

1933 

Depue,  6-year;  J.  C.  Wiedrich,  superintendent 

9 

279 

1928 

Des  Plaines: 

Maine  Township,  4-year;  T,  R.  Foulkes,  principal 

S8 

1398 

1908 

St.  Patrick  Academy,  4-year;  Sbter  Mary  Camilla,  principal 

9 

86 

1932 

Dixon,  4-year;  B.  J.  Frazer,  principal 

28 

740 

1905 

Downers  Grove  Community,  4-year;  G.  E.  DeWolf,  superintendent 

35 

96s 

1916 

Dundee  Community,  4-year;  H.  D.  Jacobs,  principal 

16 

453 

1924 

Dupo  Community,  4-year;  C.  Allen,  principal 

20 

361 

1928 

Du  Quoin  Township,  4-year;  J.  G.  Stull,  principal 

16 

464 

1908 

Dwight  Township,  4-year;  C.  A.  Brothers,  principal 

16 

253 

1916 

East  Moline  United  Township,  4-year;  L.  O.  Dawson,  principal 

27 

827 

X930 

East  Peoria  Community,  4-year;  B.  R.  Moore,  principal 

19 

467 

1925 

East  St.  Louis: 

East  St.  Louis,  3-year;  W.  L.  Baughman,  principal 

67 

1824 

1911 

Lincoln,  3-year;  J.  W.  Hughes,  principal 

14 

365 

1928 

St.  Teresa  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  Etheldreda,  principal 

7 

147 

1934 

Edwardsville,  4-year;  W.  W.  Krumsiek,  superintendent 

23 

715 

1913 

Effingham,  4-year;  E.  R.  Britton,  superintendent 

13 

326 

1933 

Eldorado  Township,  4-year:  T.  L.  Dodd,  principal 

15 

498 

1922 

Elgin: 

Elgin,  4-year;  W.  L.  Goble,  principle 

55 

1322 

2905 

Elgin  Academy,  4-year;  E.  G.  Leinbach,  headmaster 

10 

60 

1906 

Elmhurst  York  Community,  4-year;  G.  L.  Letts,  principal 

52 

1513 

1925 

Elmwood  Community,  4-year;  E.  E.  Downing,  superintendent 

10 

140 

1921 

El  Paso  Township,  4-year;  G.  N.  Bayless,  principal 

12 

214 

1927 

Eureka  Township,  4-year;  L.  E.  Loos,  principal 

12 

181 

1916 

Evanston: 

Evanston  Township,  4-year;  F.  L.  Bacon,  superintendent 

124 

3232 

1905 

Mary  wood  School,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Corona,  principal 

8 

140 

2932 

Roycemore,  4-year;  Rebecca  Sherman  Ashley,  principal 

15 

106 

1926 

St.  George,  4-year;  Brother  Lawrence  David,  principal 

16 

496 

2936 

Fairbury  Township,  4-year;  A.  C.  Watson,  principal 

10 

201 

1916 

Fairfield  Community,  4-year;  Albert  Willis,  principal 

18 

386 

2932 

Fairmount  Community,  4-year;  J.  G.  Rogers,  principal 

6 

73 

1928 

Faikview  Community,  4-year;  K.  D.  Cable,  principal 

5 

94 

2925 

Farmer  City  Moore  Township,  4-year;  0.  H.  WisthuS,  principal 

12 

217 

2905 

Fisher  Community,  4-year;  E.  L.  Thrig,  principal 

6 

167 

2927 

Flora  Harter-Stanford  Township,  4-year;  R.  W.  Dale,  principal 

15 

408 

1916 

Franklin  Park  Leyden  Community,  4-year;  G.  V.  Deal,  principal 

20 

53X 

2935 

Freeburo  Community,  4-year;  R.  S.  Merkel,  principal 

9 

144 

2937 

Freeport: 

Freeport,  4-year;  L.  A.  Fulwider,  principal 

40 

1183 

1906 

Aquin,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Charity,  principal 

8 

142 

2932 

Galena,  4-year;  Stella  L.  Bench,  principal 

10 

171 

1918 

Galesburg,  3-year;  E.  L.  Moyer,  principal 

45 

1158 

1910 

Galva  Community,  4-year;  C.  A.  Weber,  principal 

15 

250 

2927 

Geneseo  Township,  4-year;  J.  D.  Darnall,  superintendent 

18 

384 

1910 

Geneva  Community,  4-year;  H.  M.  Coultrap,  superintendent 

12 

215 

2924 

Ii6 
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Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge  Teachers 

PupUi 

Accredited 

Since 

Genoa  Township,  4-year;  C.  S.  Hobson,  principal 

8 

no 

1933 

Georgetown  Township,  4-year;  G.  A.  De  Land,  principal 

IS 

316 

1918 

GnsoN  Cmr  Drummer  Township,  4-year;  W.  M.  Loy,  principal 

14 

2S2 

1914 

GnxESPiE  Community,  4-year;  E.  J.  McNely,  principal 

18 

S94 

1928 

Gilman  Community,  4-year;  E.  H.  Bremer,  principal 

10 

178 

1926 

Glen  Ellyn  Glenbard  Township,  4-year;  F.  L.  Biester,  principal 

36 

1078 

1924 

Godfrey  Monticello  Preparatory  School,  4-year;  G.  W.  Bebwanger, 
principal 

20 

80 

1911 

Granite  City  Community,  4-year;  P.  A.  Grigsby,  superintendent 

44 

1373 

1933 

superintendent 

44 

1373 

1933 

Greenfielo  Community,  4-year;  H.  R.  Girhard,  principal 

8 

139 

1929 

Griogsville  Community,  4-year;  R.  J.  Nichol,  superintendent 

8 

133 

1927 

Gurnee  Warren  Township,  4-year;  D.  W.  Thompson,  superintendent 

14 

240 

1926 

Hahilton,  4-year;  LeRoy  Knoeppel,  superintendent 

8 

147 

1936 

Harrisburg  Township,  4-year;  Harry  Taylor,  principal 

33 

1162 

1908 

Harvard  Community,  4-year;  W.  W.  Meyer,  superintendent 

14 

290 

1918 

Harvey  Thornton  Township,  4-year;  W.  E.  McVey,  superintendent 

73 

2214 

190S 

Havana  Community,  4-year;  S.  H.  Van  Dyke,  principal 

10 

198 

1934 

Herrin  Township,  4-year;  E.  C.  Eckert,  principal 

as 

730 

1917 

Heyworth  Community,  4-year;  Harris  Dean,  principal 

8 

I4S 

1936 

Highland,  4-year;  P.  L.  Ewing,  superintendent 

14 

I7S 

1933 

Highland  Park,  4-year ;  Minnie  Buzard,  principal 

S3 

iiSS 

1906 

Hillsboro  Community,  4-year;  G.  M.  Girhard,  principal 

16 

471 

1926 

Hinsdale  Township,  4-year;  M.  B.  Travis,  superintendent 

29 

646 

1908 

Hoofeston  John  Greer,  4-year;  W.  R.  Lowery,  superintendent 

16 

428 

1908 

Huntley  Community  Consolidated,  4-year;  C.  S.  Hall,  superintendent 

7 

86 

1928 

Hurst  Hurst-Bush  Community,  4-year;  H.  A.  Wilson,  principal 

7 

181 

192s 

Jacksonville: 

Jacksonville,  4-year;  J.  C.  Mutch,  principal 

36 

942 

1909 

Routt  Collegiate  Academy,  4-year;  J.  E.  Coonen,  principal 

9 

103 

1919 

Jerseyville  Township,  4-year;  F.  H.  Markman,  principal 

16 

421 

1919 

Johnston  City  Township,  4-year;  J.  L.  Buford,  principal 

IS 

44S 

1922 

Joliet; 

Joliet  Township,  4-year;  W.  W.  Haggard,  superintendent 

136 

3Si8 

190s 

Joliet  Catholic,  4-year;  B.  J.  Gilmore,  principal 

12 

302 

1934 

St.  Francis  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Benigna,  principal 

14 

37S 

1936 

Kankakee,  4-year;  R.  Y.  Allison,  principal 

39 

9SO 

1906 

Kansas  Community,  4-year;  J.  C.  Roberts,  superintendent 

8 

130 

1923 

Kewanee: 

Kewanee,  4-year;  R.  M.  Robinson,  principal 

31 

849 

1906 

Wethersfield  Township,  4-year;  E.  G.  Miller,  superintendent 

12 

191 

1922 

Knoxville,  4-year;  M.  W.  Brown,  superintendent 

10 

164 

1918 

La  Grange; 

Lyons  Township,  4-year;  G.  W.  Willett,  superintendent 

S4 

1470 

190s 

Broadview  Academy,  4-year;  A.  J.  Olson,  principal 

II 

192 

1933 

Nazareth  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Paul,  principal 

14 

174 

1936 

Lake  Fmest: 

Lake  Forest,  4-year;  Raymond  Moore,  principal 

17 

391 

,  1937 

Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  4-year ;  Mother  Helen  Sheahan,  principal 

10 

Sa 

1926 

Ferry  Hall,  4-year;  Eloise  R.  Tremain,  principal 

IS 

Sa 

1909 

Lake  Forest  Academy,  4-year;  J.  W.  Richards,  headmaster 

19 

164 

1908 

Lake  Zurich  Ela  Township,  4-year;  J.  L.  Clements,  principal 

7 

lOI 

1932 

La  Salle  La  Salle-Peru  Township,  4-year;  F.  A.  Jensen,  principal 

SI 

1267 

190s 

Lawrenceville  Township,  4-year;  M.  N.  Todd,  superintendent 

22 

630 

1914 

Lebanon  Community,  4-year;  L.  J.  East,  superintendent 

8 

143 

192s 

Le  Roy  Empire  Township,  4-year;  W.  E.  Taylor,  principal 

10 

173 

1921 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
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Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge  Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Lewistown,  4>year;  H.  M.  Leinbaugh,  principal 

12 

295 

1916 

Lexinoton  Community,  4-year;  N.  F.  Garvey,  superintendent 

8 

139 

1916 

LnEXTYvnxE  Township,  4-year;  H.  E.  Underbrink,  principal 

19 

422 

1920 

Likcoln  Community,  4-year;  W,  C.  Handiin,  principal 

33 

782 

1911 

Lisle  St.  Procopius  College  Academy,  4-year;  John  F.  Cherf,  rector 

17 

68 

1922 

Litchfielo  Community,  4-year;  L.  J.  Hill,  principal 

IS 

420 

1927 

Lockport  Township,  4-year;  J.  M.  Smith,  principal 

19 

477 

1911 

Long  View  Township,  4-year;  H.  H.  Jarman,  principal 

5 

73 

1921 

Lovinoton  Township,  4-year;  K.  V.  Henninger,  principal 

II 

147 

1918 

McHenry  Community,  4-year;  C.  H.  Duker,  superintendent 

9 

178 

1937 

McLean  Community,  4-year;  P.  W.  McFarland,  principal 

5 

82 

1926 

Macoub: 

Macomb,  4-year;  W.  N.  Atkinson,  principal 

18 

427 

1920 

Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  4-year;  M.  N.  Thisted,  principal 

22 

134 

1910 

Mahomet  Community,  4-year;  W.  C.  Coe,  principal 

6 

lOI 

1925 

Mantto  Community,  4-year;  L.  R.  Skinner,  principal 

5 

80 

1925 

Marengo  Community,  4-year;  H.  E.  Meyers,  principal 

13 

281 

1927 

Marion  Township,  4-year;  A.  R.  Edwards,  principal 

23 

745 

1919 

Maroa  Community,  4-year;  W.  D.  Keyes,  principal 

7 

152 

1932 

Marseilles,  4-year;  A.  P.  Gossard,  superintendent 

13 

30s 

192s 

Marshall  Township,  4-year;  R.  R.  Geddes,  superintendent 

13 

31S 

1909 

Mascoutah  Community,  4-year;  W.  B.  Garvin,  superintendent 

9 

164 

1935 

Mason  City  Community,  4-year;  Ray  Graham,  superintendent 

12 

193 

1927 

Mattoon,  3-year;  H.  B.  Black  superintendent 

20 

613 

1908 

Maywood  Proviso  Township,  4-year;  E.  R.  Sifert,  superintendent 

120 

3719 

1908 

Mendon  Township,  4-year;  C.  S.  Bilderback,  superintendent 

7 

128 

1923 

Mendota  Township,,  4-year;  M.  E.  Steele,  superintendent 

18 

332 

1918 

Metamora  Township,  4-year;  R.  J.  Schertz,  principal 

7 

90 

1937 

Metropolis  Community,  4-year;  B.  H.  Smith,  principal 

13 

32s 

1931 

Milford  Township,  4-year;  V.  L.  Plummer,  principal 

8 

152 

1919 

Moline,  3-year;  C.  R.  Crakes,  principal 

45 

1058 

190S 

Momence  Community,  4-year;  J.  B.  Stout,  principal 

12 

218 

1933 

Monmouth,  4-year;  Roy  Fetherston,  superintendent 

2S 

670 

1918 

Monticello  Community,  4-year;  F.  M.  Peterson,  superintendent 

14 

250 

1919 

Mooseheart,  5-year;  V.  E.  Breidenbaugh,  principal 

25 

333 

1921 

Morris,  4-year;  B.  R.  Bowden,  superintendent 

14 

382 

1911 

Morrison,  4-year;  Mabel  M.  Borman,  principal 

12 

262 

1914 

Morton  Township,  4-year;  G.  F.  Coriell,  principal 

6 

154 

1925 

Mt.  Carmel,  4-year;  R.  S.  Condrey,  superintendent 

17 

450 

1918 

Mt.  Carroll  Frances  Shimer,  4-year;  R.  B.  Culver,  president 

17 

61 

1909 

Mt.  Morris  Community,  4-year;  I.  R.  Hendrickson,  principal 

10 

220 

1924 

Mt.  Olive  Community,  4-year;  J.  K.  Price,  principal 

10 

228 

1926 

Mt.  Pulasxi  Township,  4-year;  L.  L.  Hargis,  principal 

9 

140 

1919 

Mt.  Vernon  Township,  4-year;  Silas  Echob,  principal 

30 

946 

1909 

Muncie  Oakwood  Township,  4-year;  E.  K.  Congram,  principal 

13 

264 

1919 

Murphysboro  Township,  4-year;  Albert  Nicholas,  principal 

18 

569 

1911 

Naperville,  4-year;  V.  Blanche  Graham,  principal 

23 

439 

191S 

Nashville,  4-year;  J.  L.  Wilson,  superintendent 

10 

189 

1935 

Nauvoo  Township,  4-year;  J.  C.  Bilderback,  principal 

5 

S3 

1931 

Neoga  Township,  4-year;  Ray  Duncan,  principal 

8 

14s 

1924 

Newman  Township,  4-year;  J.  H.  Trinkle,  principal 

8 

139 

1926 

Newton  Community,  4-year;  0.  M.  Tobias,  principal 

14 

388 

1926 

Niantic  Community,  4-year;  L.  V.  Pepple,  principal 

5 

91 

1931 

Normal: 

Normal  Community,  4-year;  Monroe  Melton,  superintendent 

17 

437 

1906 

University  High  School,  4-year;  S.  G.  Waggoner,  principal 

28 

31S 

191S 

ii8 
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Oakland  Township,  4-year;  L.  F.  Fulwiler,  principal 

9 

123 

1918 

Oak  Park: 

Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Township,  4-year;  M.  R.  McDaniel, 
superintendent 

140 

3776 

19OS 

Fenwick,  4-year;  F.  J  Baeszler,  principal 

38 

S02 

1937 

Oblong  Township,  4-year;  C.  E.  Ambrose,  principal 

16 

306 

1934 

Olney  Township,  4-year;  W.  R.  McIntosh,  principal 

18 

467 

1917 

Onarga: 

Onarga  Township,  4-year;  D.  L.  Reed,  principal 

10 

144 

1918 

Onarga  Military  Academy,  4-year;  L.  M.  Bittinger,  principal 

6 

61 

1923 

Orion  Community,  4-year;  L.  E.  FUnn,  principal 

9 

134 

1929 

Ottawa  Township,  4-year;  H.  D.  Anderson,  principal 

31 

933 

190S 

Palatine  Township,  4-year;  J.  L.  Reusser,  principal 

10 

312 

I93S 

Palestine  Township,  4-year;  F.  E.  King,  principal 

10 

189 

1917 

Pana  Township,  4-year;  R.  D.  Brummett,  principal 

17 

483 

1916 

Paris,  4-year;  Carolyn  L.  Wenz,  principal 

23 

61S 

1911 

Pawnee  Township,  4-year;  R.  E.  Simpson,  principal 

9 

IIS 

1920 

Paxton  Community,  4-year;  J.  L.  Swinney,  principal 

12 

279 

1911 

Pekin  Community,  4-year;  R.  V.  Lindsey,  principal 

43 

1070 

1911 

Peoria: 

Peoria,  4-year;  J.  H.  Brewer,  principal 

76 

I9II 

1 90s 

Kingman,  4-year;  L.  R.  McDonald,  principal 

31 

476 

1932 

Manual  Training,  3-year;  W.  G.  Russell,  principal 

SI 

126s 

1913 

Petersburg  Harris,  4-year;  Beulah  M.  Wood,  superintendent 

11 

2S4 

1926 

PiNCKNEYViLLE  Community,  4-year;  W.  H.  Ketring,  principal 

16 

378 

1919 

PrrrsFiELO  C.  L.  Higbee,  4-year;  M.  E.  Woodworth,  principal 

13 

396 

1930 

Plano  Community,  4-year;  P.  H.  Miller,  superintendent 

8 

146 

1930 

Polo  Community,  4-year;  Willis  Pittenger,  superintendent 

13 

23s 

1907 

Pontiac  Township,  4-year;  C.  A.  McGinnis,  principal 

31 

S9S 

190S 

PoTOUAC  Township,  4-year;  R.  S.  Wilson,  superintendent 

8 

lOS 

1937 

Princeton  Township,  4-year;  0.  V.  ShaSer,  principal 

19 

434 

190S 

Quincy: 

Quincy,  3-year;  E.  A.  Jensen,  principal 

47 

1253 

1906 

Notre  Dame,  4-year;  Mother  M.  Loyola,  principal 

14 

IS9 

193s 

Rankin  Township,  4-year;  Roy  Clark,  superintendent 

8 

92 

1933 

Rantoul  Township,  4-year;  C.  C.  Condit,  superintendent 

10 

224 

1926 

Reddick  Community,  4-year;  C.  A.  Towns,  principal 

9 

160 

1931 

Redmon  Community,  4-year;  E.  M.  Leamon,  principal 

6 

83 

1934 

Ridgeearm  Township,  4-year;  H.  E.  Jones,  principal 

8 

141 

1936 

Ridgway  Community,  4-year;  J.  F.  Karber,  principal 

6 

103 

1932 

River  Forest: 

Concordia  Teachers  College,  4-year;  W.  O.  Kraeft,  dean 

13 

179 

1936 

Trinity,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Alexandrine,  principal 

17 

438 

1923 

Riverside  Riverside-Brookfield  Township,  4-year;  G.  K.  Kelly, 
principal 

32 

930 

1917 

Roanoke  Township,  4-year;  T.  R.  Smith,  principal 

7 

II8 

1936 

Robinson  Township,  4-year;  R.  E.  Stringer,  principal 

30 

469 

1911 

Rochelle  Township,  4-year;  C.  A.  Hills,  principal 

14 

322 

1923 

Rock  Falls  Township,  4-year;  R.  M.  Robertson,  principal 

II 

23s 

1927 

Rockford: 

Rockford,  4-year;  J.  E.  Blue,  principal 

102 

29S2 

190S 

Bishop  Muldoon,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Andrew,  principal 

9 

18S 

1934 

St.  Thomas,  4-year;  J.  L.  Seary,  principal 

8 

IS4 

1937 

Rock  Island: 

Rock  Island,  4-year;  £.  H.  Hanson,  principal 

37 

1190 

190S 

Villa  de  Chantal,  4-year;  Sister  Marie,  principal 

II 

66 

1919 

PSOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDASY  SCHOOLS 


Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Rockton  Hononegah  Community,  4-year;  O.  E.  Loomis,  principal 
Rushvuxe,  4-year;  R.  G.  Smith,  superintendent 
St  Anne  Community,  4-year;  J.  B.  Johnson,  principal 
St.  Charles: 

St.  Charles  Community,  4-year;  G.  E.  Thompson,  principal 
Mt.  St.  Mary-on-the-Fox,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Angeline,  principal 
St.  Joseph  Community,  4-year;  C.  F.  Hamilton,  principal 
Salem,  4-year;  C.  M.  Campbell,  superintendent 
Sandwich  Township,  4-year;  L.  G.  Haskin,  superintendent 
Saunemin  Township,  4-year;  I.  R.  Hill,  principal 
Savanna  Township,  4-year;  W.  F.  Hafemann,  principal 
Shelbyville,  4-year;  G.  W.  Bedell,  principal 
SiDELL  Township,  4-year;  W.  J.  Goreham,  principal 
Sparta  Township,  4-year;  F.  H.  Torrence,  principal 
Springfield: 

Springfield,  4-year;  D.  W.  McCoy,  principal 
Feitshans,  4-year;  F.  C.  Nichols,  principal 
Sacred  Heart,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Elizabeth,  principal 
Ursuline  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  Francis  Borgia,  principal 
Spring  Valley  Hall  Township,  4-year;  A.  C.  Tyler,  principal 
Staunton  Community,  4-year;  F.  A.  Wilson,  principal 
Sterling: 

Sterling  Township,  4-year;  Roscoe  Eades,  superintendent 
St.  Mary-Sacred  Heart  Community,  4-year;  Rev.  A.  J.  Bums, 
principal 

Stockton,  4-year ;  M.  R.  Stephan,  superintendent 
Stonington  Community,  4-year;  D.  E.  Brown,  principal 
Streator  Township,  4-year;  H.  K.  Whittier,  principal 
Sullivan  Township,  4-year;  G.  M.  Kilby,  principal 
Sycamore: 

Sycamore  Community,  4-year;  R.  A.  Lease,  superintendent 
St.  Alban’s,  4-year;  C.  L.  Street,  headmaster 
Tampico  Township,  4-year;  E.  W.  Vickrey,  principal 
Taylorville  Township,  4-year;  P.  T.  Walters,  principal 
Techny  Holy  Ghost  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  Bernardine,  principal 
Tolono  Community,  4-year ;  K.  L.  Letsinger,  principal 
Toulon  Township,  4-year;  M.  P.  Wilkins,  principal 
Tremont  Community,  4-year;  C.  D.  McMurry,  principal 
Tuscola  Community,  4-year;  G.  R.  Collins,  superintendent 
Urbana: 

Urbana,  4-year;  S.  B.  Hadden,  principal 
University  High  School,  4-year;  C.  W.  Sanford,  principal 
Venice,  4-year;  J.  H.  Gore,  superintendent 
Villa  Grove  Township,  4-year;  L.  V.  Racster,  principal 
ViRDEN  Community,  4-year;  L.  H.  Elam,  principal 
Walnut  Community,  4-year;  C.  A.  Snider,  principal 
Wapella  Community,  4-year;  F.  E.  Galbreath,  principal 
Washburn  Township,  4-year;  R.  S.  Toon,  principal 
Washington  Community,  4-year;  R.  R.  Kimmell,  principal 
Watseka  Community,  4-year;  W.  T.  Wooley,  principal 
Wauconda  Township,  4-year;  E.  L.  Drom,  principal 
Waukegan  Township,  4-year;  J.  W.  Thalman,  superintendent 
Waverly  Township,  4-year;  A.  W.  Heath,  principal 
Wellington  Townsiiip,  4-year;  P.  M.  Crafton,  principal 
West  Chicago  Community,  4-year;  C.  C.  Byerly,  superintendent 
West  Frankfort  Community,  4-year;  S.  B.  Sullivan,  principal 


Teachers 

Pupils 

9 

213 

12 

3S0 

9 

242 

16 

3S6 

11 

96 

8 

109 

18 

472 

23 

224 

6 

120 

27 

331 

12 

290 

7 

92 

2S 

374 

93 

2487 

30 

837 

12 

2S7 

II 

2S7 

16 

3S0 

23 

289 

28 

589 

10 

190 

II 

269 

8 

162 

42 

1297 

23 

308 

27 

33S 

6 

32 

6 

207 

24 

668 

9 

S3 

8 

287 

20 

287 

7 

109 

23 

272 

39 

82  s 

30 

245 

9 

121 

12 

231 

13 

3SO 

9 

143 

6 

84 

6 

92 

9 

156 

II 

256 

8 

83 

89 

2389 

II 

IS3 

5 

40 

16 

289 

33 

2215 

I19 

Accredited 

Since 

1931 
1923 

1932 

1910 

1932 

1929 

1937 

1923 

192s 

1906 

1913 

1916 

1919 

1915 
1937 
193s 

1933 

1916 

1913 

1905 

2934 

2932 
1927 

1906 

1927 

1911 
1911 

2933 

1909 
2932 
2929 
2924 
2929 

1908 

2909 

1922 

2929 

1923 
2932 

1924 

2929 

1926 

2929 

292s 

1926 

1906 

1929 

1929 

1910 

292s 
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Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Westvillk  Township,  4-year;  P.  W.  Thomas,  principal 

14 

362 

1923 

Wheaton: 

Wheaton  Community,  4-year;  M.  F.  Roberts,  principal 

S68 

1908 

Wheaton  Collegiate  Academy,  4-year;  E.  R.  Schell,  dean 

7 

lOS 

1911 

WnxiAMSViLu:  Township,  4-year;  G.  0.  Main,  principal 

8 

178 

1927 

WiLlfETTE: 

Mallinckrodt,  4-year;  Sister  Josephb,  principal 

II 

168 

1930 

Maria  Immaculata,  4-year;  Sister  Ignata,  principal 

9 

42 

1922 

Winchester  Community,  4-year;  Arthur  Adams,  principal 

10 

196 

1928 

WiNNETEA  New  Trier  Township,  4-year;  M.  P.  Gaffney,  superintendent  116 

2463 

1906 

Wood  River  East  Alton-Wood  River  Community,  4-year;  R.  A.  Scheer, 
principal 

30 

83s 

1921 

Woodstock  Community,  4-year;  H.  G.  Abraham,  principal 

23 

38s 

1910 

Wyoming  Community,  4-year;  W.  S.  Perrin,  principal 

9 

144 

1933 

Yorkville  Community  Consolidated,  4-year;  F.  C.  Thomas, 
superintendent 

10 

187 

1922 

Zeigler  Community,  4-year;  J.  F.  Brashears,  principal 

II 

3” 

2934 

INDIANA 

Alexandria,  6-year;  Frank  0.  Medsker,  superintendent 

IJ.7 

388 

1908 

Anderson  Senior,  4-year;  F.  W.  Stoler,  principal 

69  s 

219s 

1908 

Angola,  4-year;  John  L.  Estrich,  superintendent 

9.6 

412 

2935 

Attica,  4-year;  F.  R.  Cox,  principal 

12 

314 

1908 

Auburn,  4-year;  Lloyd  W.  Miller,  principal 

14-7 

338 

1922 

Bedford,  4-year;  H.  H.  Mourer,  principal 

28.2 

911 

1908 

Beech  Grove,  6-year;  L.  B.  Mann,  superintendent 

95 

244 

2933 

Bloomington,  6-year;  V.  L.  Tatlock,  principal 

S1.8 

1472 

1910 

Bluffton,  4-year;  L.  R.  Willey,  principal 

17 

402 

1916 

Boonville,  4-year;  A.  E.  Bennett,  principal 

12.7 

349 

2933 

Brazil,  6-year;  Chas  P.  Keller,  superintendent 

18 

S16 

1910 

Bremen,  4-year;  C.  B.  Macy,  superintendent 

6.9 

181 

2925 

Brook viLLE,  6-year;  Charles  L.  Zuck,  superintendent 

8.9 

274 

1926 

Butler,  4-year;  J.  P.  Price,  superintendent 

8 

201 

2930 

Cambridge  City  Lincoln,  6-year;  L.  W.  Arbum,  superintendent 

13-3 

336 

2933 

Clinton,  6-year;  E.  C.  Boyd,  superintendent 

27 

81S 

2925 

Collegeville  St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  4-year;  Rev.  Rufus  H.  Esser, 
principal 

7 

113 

2927 

Columbia  City,  4-year;  0.  R.  Smiley,  principal 

iS-3 

361 

1916 

Columbus,  4-year;  D.  DuShane,  superintendent 

33-7 

984 

2925 

CoNNERSViLLE,  4-year;  B.  E.  Myers,  principal 

22 

636 

1908 

Crawf(»dsville,  6-year;  L.  J.  C.  Freeman,  principal 

16.2 

461 

1908 

Crown  Point,  6-year;  A.  T.  Lindley,  superintendent 

16 

408 

1928 

Culver: 

Culver,  6-year;  F.  M.  Annis,  principal 

14 

335 

2932 

Culver  Military  Academy,  4-year;  F.  L.  Hunt,  principal 

32 

524 

1912 

Danville,  6-year;  C.  R.  Landis,  principal 

lo.s 

184 

2934 

Decatur,  4-year;  W.  J.  Krick,  superintendent 

10.3 

310 

1910 

Donaldson  Ancilla  Domini,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Symphoria,  principal 

5 

56 

2934 

East  Chicago: 

Roosevelt,  6-year;  R.  R.  Myers,  principal 

2S-7 

784 

2930 

Washington,  6-year;  R.  F.  Robinson,  principal 

38 

1300 

1906 

Elkhart,  4-year;  J.  W.  Holdeman,  principal 

SS-2 

1713 

1906 

Elwood,  4-year;  W.  F.  Smith,  superintendent 

22.2 

610 

2929 

Evansville: 

Benjamin  Bosse,  4-year;  Carl  Eifler,  principal 

43-8 

1349 

2925 

Central,  4-year;  Carl  Shrode,  principal 

S7-S 

1729 

1906 
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Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge  Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Francis  J.  Reitz,  4-year;  M.  L.  Plumb,  principal 

39-5 

1173 

1922 

Faikmount,  6-year;  F.  S.  Galey,  superintendent 

12.8 

379 

1926 

Ft.  Wayne: 

Central,  4-year;  F.  H.  Croninger,  principal 

57-7 

1778 

igo6 

North  Side,  4-year;  M.  H.  Northrop,  principal 

48.8 

1468 

1928 

South  Side,  4-year;  R.  N.  Snider,  principal 

60.7 

1874 

1924 

Elmhurst,  4-year;  Paul  Haller,  principal 

12.5 

285 

1934 

Fowlek,  6-year;  David  G.  Small,  principal 

10 

162 

1936 

Fr-ankfokt,  4-year;  C.  R.  Young,  principal 

29.4 

783 

1909 

Feanklin  Alva  Neal,  4-year;  W.  S.  Porter,  principal 

15 

3S4 

1908 

Garrett,  6-year;  E.  V.  Minniear,  principal 

18.5 

498 

1927 

Gary: 

Emerson,  4-year;  E.  A.  Spaulding,  principal 

33-9 

1037 

1908 

Froebel,  4-year;  C.  S.  Coons,  principal 

26.6 

770 

191S 

Horace  Mann,  4-year;  C.  D.  Lutz,  principal 

37 

1201 

1930 

Lew  Wallace,  4-year;  Verna  M.  Hoke,  principal 

29.9 

1004 

1933 

Roosevelt,  4-year;  H.  T.  Tatum,  principal 

18.5 

642 

1933 

Gas  City,  6-year;  A.  J.  Reifel,  superintendent 

8 

198 

1931 

Goshen,  4-year;  Harold  H.  Bechtel,  principal 

*3 

6S2 

1907 

Greencastle,  6-year;  William  Bishop,  principal 

16.3 

432 

1919 

Greenfield,  6-year;  E.  0.  Higgins,  principal 

10 

2SS 

1921 

Hamkond: 

Hammond,  4-year;  A.'L.  Spohn,  principal 

70 

230s 

1908 

George  Rogers  Clark,  4-year;  R.  B.  Miller,  principal 

20 

600 

1937 

Hartford  City,  6-year;  Joseph  C.  Wagner,  superintendent 

16.5 

502 

1918 

Hobart,  6-year;  J.  M.  Sellers,  superintendent 

18.5 

S98 

1926 

Howe  School,  4-year;  B.  B.  Bouton,  principal 

9.2 

133 

1907 

Huntington,  4-year;  Burton  Stephan,  principal 

28.2 

83s 

1909 

Indian  AFous: 

Arsenal  Technical,  4-year;  D.  S.  Morgan,  principal 

UI.5 

6768 

1916 

Crispus  Attucks,  4-year;  R.  A.  Lane,  principal 

635 

2043 

1929 

Emmerich  Manual  Training,  4-year;  E.  H.  K.  McComb,  principal 

78 

1969 

1908 

Shortridge,  4-year;  George  Buck,  principal 

125-3 

34S4 

1907 

George  Washington,  4-year;  W.  G.  Gingery,  principal 

74 

1968 

1929 

Tudor  Hall,  4-year;  I.  Hilda  Steward,  principal 

II 

74 

1921 

Kendall vnxE,  5-year;  H.  M.  Dbton,  superintendent 

12.6 

400 

1913 

Kentland  Alexander  J,  Kent,  6-year;  A.  C.'  Cast,  principal 

9 

178 

192s 

Knicrtstown,  6-year;  L.  E.  Rogers,  superintendent 

II. 3 

267 

1933 

Kokomo,  4-year;  C.  E.  Hinshaw,  principal 

55 

1663 

1908 

Lafayette  Jefferson,  4-year;  M.  E.  McCarty,  superintendent 

SI 

1334 

1908 

La  Porte,  4-year;  J.  M.  French,  principal 

33 

1033 

1906 

Lebanon,  6-year;  T.  L.  Christian,  principal 

25 

692 

1918 

Liberty  Liberty-Center  Township,  6-year;  M.  A.  Turner,  superintendent 

7-S 

138 

1926 

Liconier,  4-year;  0.  R.  Bangs,  superintendent 

7.4 

166 

1927 

Linton  Linton-Stockton,  4-year;  T.  J.  Beecher,  superintendent 

18.5 

S29 

1928 

Logansport  Senior,  3-year;  B.  F.  Cox,  principal 

30.7 

810 

1908 

Madison,  4-year;  C.  K.  Salm,  principal 

10.5 

291 

1916 

Marion,  4-year;  J.  W.  Kendall,  principal 

31-5 

850 

1916 

Martinsville,  4-year;  G.  M.  Curtis,  principal 

21.8 

S70 

1917 

Michigan  City  Isaac  C.  Elston,  4-year;  M.  L.  Knapp,  principal 

32.5 

9SI 

1907 

Mishawaka,  4-year;  C.  H.  Kern,  principal 

43-2 

132s 

1909 

Monticello,  6-year;  F.  H.  Gillespie,  principal 

14-5 

387 

1917 

Mount  Vernon,  6-year;  J.  G.  Turner,  superintendent 

18 

494 

1909 

Muncie: 

Burris,  3-year;  E.  A.  Johnson,  principal 

8 

ISO 

1934 

Central,  3-year;  P.  F.  Addison,  principal 

SI 

1308 

1908 

122 
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Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Nappanee,  6-year;  J,  A.  Abell,  superintendent 
Newcastle  Senior,  4-year;  E.  J.  Llewelyn,  superintendent 
North  Judson  Wayne,  6-year;  H.  C.  Clausen,  superintendent 
North  Manchester  Central,  6-year;  Warner  Ogden,  principal 
Notre  Daaie  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Evangelista, 
principal 

Oxford,  6-year;  R.  E.  Hood,  principal 

Pendleton,  6-year;  F.  H.  Miner,  superintendent 

Peru,  4-year;  Victor  Dawalt,  principal 

PiERCETON,  6-year;  George  Plew,  principal 

Plymouth,  4-year;  H.  R.  Beabout,  principal 

Portland,  4-year;  J.  C.  Webb,  superintendent 

Princeton,  4-year;  Mabel  E.  Tichenor,  principal 

Rensselaer,  4-year;  R.  L.  Cleaveland,  superintendent 

Richmond  Morton  Senior,  3-year;  E.  C.Cline,  principal 

Rochester  Joint,  4-year;  F.  W.  Rankin,  principal 

Rushville,  6-year;  L.  A.  Lockwood,  superintendent 

St.  Meinrad  Seminary,  4-year;  Rev.  Aemilian  Elpers,  principal 

Salem  Salem-Washington,  4-year;  E.  E.  Brooks,  superintendent 

Seymour  Shields,  6-year;  J.  R.  Mitchell,  principal 

Shelbyville,  4-year;  J.  W.  0.  Breck,  principal 

South  Bend; 

Central  Senior,  6-year;  P.  D.  Pointer,  principal 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  6-year;  G.  S.  Kropf,  principal 
Sullivan,  4-year;  H.  C.  Gilmore,  principal 
Tell  City,  4-year;  N.  Dixon,  principal 
Terre  Haute: 

Garfield,  4-year;  C.  Zimmerman,  principal 
Gerstmeyer  Technical,  4-year;  Guy  Stantz,  principal 
Wiley,  3-year;  W.  S.  Forney,  principal 
Laboratory  High  School,  6-year;  O.  G.  Jamison,  principal 
Tipton,  4-year;  C.  B.  Stemen,  principal 
Union  City,  4-year;  Harlie  Garver,  superintendent 
Valparaiso,  4-year;  R.  B.  Julian,  superintendent 
Vincennes  Lincoln,  4-year;  L.  V.  Phillips,  principal 
Wabash,  4-year;  L.  H.  Carpenter,  principal 
Warsaw,  3-year;  J.  M.  LeSel,  superintendent 
Washington,  4-year;  A.  O.  Fulkerson,  principal 
West  Lafayette,  4-year;  C.  Ross  Dean,  principal 
West  Terre  Haute  Concannon,  6-year;  Charles  W.  Wefier,  principal 
Whiting,  3-year;  L.  C.  Grubb,  principal 
Winchester,  s-year;  Ellis  H.  Bell,  superintendent 

IOWA 

Albia,  4-year;  W.  H.  Fasold,  superintendent 
Aigona,  6-year;  O.  B.  Laing,  superintendent 
Alta,  4-year;  L.  A.  Clark,  superintendent 
Ames,  3-year;  Verne  M.  Young,  principal 
Anamosa,  4-year;  G.  B.  Kinser,  superintendent 
Atlantic,  4-year;  G.  G.  Knipfer.  principal 
Audubon,  4-year;  S.  T.  Manuel,  superintendent 
Bedford,  4-year;  S.  G.  LaMar,  superintendent 
Belle  Plaine,  4-year;  M.  L.  Morris,  superintendent 
Bellevue,  6-year;  H.  W.  Anderson,  superintendent 
Belmond,  4-year;  Lorraine  Powers,  principal 
Bloomfield,  4-year;  J.  T.  Brooks,  principal 


Accredited 


Teachers 

Pupils 

Since 

7-3 

198 

2935 

31. S 

939 

1909 

6.3 

163 

1926 

6.5 

150 

1924 

6.6 

89 

1922 

5.6 

115 

1919 

9-5 

211 

1931 

28.6 

953 

1922 

5-8 

159 

1927 

16 

453 

1913 

16 

430 

1920 

18. 1 

524 

1925 

13-4 

309 

1908 

40.7 

1135 

1908 

12.8 

308 

1922 

15 

406 

1909 

6.3 

96 

2934 

16. s 

454 

2927 

27.1 

846 

2932 

21.8 

600 

1908 

66.8 

2235 

2907 

29.2 

991 

2932 

17.4 

582 

1910 

II. 2 

301 

2936 

31 

701 

2923 

37-5 

1078 

2929 

35 

943 

1908 

22.8 

426 

2924 

12.9 

390 

2923 

9.4 

176 

2909 

20.8 

575 

1908 

3a 

983 

2925 

16.2 

426 

2909 

12 

325 

1918 

23 

717 

2909 

16.8 

352 

2924 

12.3 

239 

2933 

17 

504 

2924 

II. 8 

257 

2925 

27 

507 

2924 

23 

529 

1906 

7 

263 

1920 

21 

530 

2924 

9-5 

228 

2927 

29 

507 

2924 

24 

325 

2933 

II. 6 

268 

2925 

II. 8 

283 

2924 

7.2 

128 

1926 

9-3 

190 

2930 

24.3 

353 

2927 
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Name  and  Location,  TVpe  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge  Teachers 

Pupils 

Since 

Boone,  3-year;  G.  S.  Wooten,  superintendent 

19. S 

538 

1910 

Britt,  4-year;  L.  J.  Thies,  superintendent 

8 

204 

1925 

Buffalo  Center,  4-year;  J.  E.  Smith,  superintendent 

8 

170 

1927 

BuRUNCTON,  3-year;  R.  H.  Bracewell,  principal 

37 

954 

1908 

Carroll: 

Carroll,  4-year;  V.  E.  Stansbury,  superintendent 

14 

354 

1908 

St.  Angela  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Madeleine,  principal 

6.8 

112 

1935 

Cedar  Falls: 

Cedar  Falls,  3-year;  J.  H.  Peet,  superintendent 

ii-S 

3i» 

1909 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College  H.  S.,  4-year;  C.  L.  Jackson,  principal 

II. 2 

190 

1913 

Cedar  Rapids: 

Franklin  Senior,  3-year;  M.  S.  Hallman,  principal 

28 

680 

1937 

McKinley  Senior,  3-year;  W.  L.  Paxson,  principal 

»4 

528 

1937 

Roosevelt  Senior,  3-year;  Fred  J.  Kluss,  principal 

33 

600 

1937 

Woodrow  Wilson,  3-year;  Jennie  E.  Post,  principal 

19 

357 

1937 

Mt.  Mercy,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Elizabeth,  principal 

4.2 

40 

1930 

Centerville,  4-year;  E.  W.  Fannon,  superintendent 

si-S 

576 

1906 

Chariton,  4-year;  J.  R.  Cougill,  superintendent 

16.4 

SIX 

1928 

Charles  City,  3-year;  P,  C.  Lapham,  superintendent 

17 

383 

1908 

Cherokee: 

Cherokee,  4-year;  R.  C.  Creel,  principal 

17.2 

38s 

1908 

Mt.  St.  Mary  Academy,  4-year ;  Sister  M.  Evangelista,  principal 

4.4 

42 

1931 

Clarinda,  3-year;  J.  W.  Slocum,  principal 

16 

329 

1909 

Clarion,  4-year;  C.  J.  Christiansen,  superintendent 

IS 

340 

1917 

Clear  Lake,  4-year;  C.  A.  Pease,  superintendent 

13 

291 

1921 

Clinton: 

Clinton,  4-year;  W.  J.  Yourd,  principal 

37-6 

959 

1920 

Lyons,  3-year;  F.  W.  Mona,  superintendent 

6.S 

187 

1916 

Mt.  St.  Clare  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Aurelia,  principal 

6.4 

S8 

1931 

Our  Lady  of  Angels,  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Antoninus,  principal 

6.8 

85 

1935 

Colfax,  4-year;  H.  J.  Eastman,  superintendent 

8.3 

210 

1916 

Corning,  4-year;  L.  R.  Taylor,  superintendent 

14.6 

384 

1912 

Correctionville,  4-year;  W.  H.  Franklin,  superintendent 

8 

168 

1928 

CORYDON,  4-year;  W.  T.  North,  superintendent 

II 

210 

1908 

Council  Bluffs: 

Abraham  Lincoln  H.  S.,  4-year;  G.  W.  Kim,  principal 

43 

1207 

1907 

Thomas  Jefferson,  4-year;  Ray  Myers,  principal 

3» 

1000 

1927 

Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf,  4-year;  L.  E.  Berg,  superintendent 

10.7 

74 

1932 

Cresco,  4-year;  D.  J.  Robbins,  superintendent 

13 

308 

1907 

Creston,  4-year;  J.  H.  Trefz,  principal 

17.7 

562 

1926 

Davenport: 

Davenport,  3-year;  A.  I.  Naumann,  principal 

66.9 

1931 

1908 

Immaculate  Conception  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  of  the  Cross, 

principal 

9 

200 

1931 

St.  Ambrose  Academy,  4-year;  John  B.  McEniry,  principal 

9.2 

188 

1927 

Decorah,  4-year;  T.  R.  Roberts,  superintendent 

18.4 

483 

1907 

Denison,  3-year ;  L.  P.  Sewell,  superintendent 

7-S 

243 

1910 

Des  Moines: 

Abraham  Lincoln,  3-year;  A.  C.  Hutchens,  principal 

19.6 

69s 

1927 

East,  3-year;  0.  G.  Prichard,  principal 

S7-I 

2061 

190S 

North,  3-year;  S.  E.  Thompson,  principal 

4S-4 

1847 

190S 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  3-year;  J.  E.  Stonecipher,  principal 

38.6 

1386 

1924 

Dowling,  4-year;  P.  A.  Bissen,  principal 

iS-i 

294 

1932 

St.  Joseph  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Helene,  principal 

II 

263 

1936 

Dows,  4-year;  Hugh  S.  Logan,  superintendent 

6.3 

173 

1928 

124 
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Dubuque; 

Senior,  3-year;  R.  W.  Johnson,  principal 

37-6 

1164 

1906 

Columbia  Academy,  4-year;  E.  A.  Fitzgerald,  registrar 

95 

248 

1926 

Visitation  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Lucy,  principal 

6 

9S 

1926 

Dysakt,  4-year;  Ruby  G.  McCarthy,  superintendent 

8.7 

147 

1933 

Eagle  Gkove,  4-year;  C.  L.  McDowell,  superintendent 

18 

49S 

1906 

Earlham,  4-year;  H.  M.  Taulbee,  superintendent 

6.S 

109 

1922 

Eldora,  4-year;  F.  K.  Schmidt,  superintendent 

9.8 

247 

1917 

Elkader,  4-year;  J.  Dale  Welsch,  superintendent 

7.7 

142 

1912 

Emuetsburc,  4-year;  R.  W.  Newell,  superintendent 

10. s 

247 

191S 

Estherville,  4-year;  N.  E.  Demoney,  principal 

21-3 

404 

1923 

Exira,  4-year;  R.  M.  Slotten,  superintendent 

8 

194 

1932 

Fairfield,  4-year;  J.  F.  T.  Saur,  principal 

22.1 

S49 

1912 

Fonda,  4-year;  B.  C.  Holmes,  superintendent 

7 

112 

1923 

Forest  City,  4-year;  Geo.  D.  Eaton,  superintendent 

10 

267 

1921 

Fort  Dodge,  4-year;  C.  T.  Feelhaver,  principal 

42 

1458 

1908 

Fort  Madison,  4-year;  A.  I.  Tiss,  superintendent 

22 

631 

1912 

Garner,  4-year;  J.  R.  Mounce,  superintendent 

8 

193 

1925 

Glidden,  4-year;  A.  W.  Moore,  superintendent 

7 

142 

1923 

Goldfield,  4-year;  0.  F.  Moore,  superintendent 

4.8 

93 

1927 

Gowrie,  4-year;  A.  C.  Anderson,  superintendent 

6 

132 

1930 

Greenfield,  4-year;  Geo.  Westby,  superintendent 

II 

209 

1932 

Grinnell,  4-year;  V.  D.  Patterson,  superintendent 

18. s 

487 

1904 

Grundy  Center,  4-year;  V.  T.  Hancock,  superintendent 

7 

249 

1923 

Guthrie  Center,  4-year;  Edison  Moyers,  superintendent 

14 

347 

1924 

Guttenberg,  4-year;  B.  H.  Graeber,  superintendent 

6.4 

90 

1924 

Hampton,  4-year;  A.  E.  Rankin,  superintendent 

II. 8 

298 

1917 

Harlan,  4-year;  W.  J.  Johnson,  superintendent 

IS 

346 

1927 

Ha  WARDEN,  4-year;  H.  C.  Britzmann,  superintendent 

ii-S 

287 

1927 

Holstein,  4-year;  M.  R.  Soth,  superintendent 

5-7 

141 

1936 

Hull,  Western  Christian,  4-year;  David  F.  VanVliet,  principal 

4 

88 

192s 

Ida  Grove,  6-year;  M.  M.  Schell,  superintendent 

13 

3S6 

1928 

Independence,  3-year;  F.  E.  Mueller,  superintendent 

17.4 

221 

1910 

Indunola,  3-year;  W.  H.  Hoyman,  superintendent 

lO-S 

321 

1910 

Iowa  City: 

Iowa  City,  4-year;  W.  E.  Beck,  principal 

28.8 

704 

190.'! 

University  High  School,  3-year;  H.  K.  Newburn,  principal 

13 

IS7 

1930 

Iowa  Falls,  4-year;  0.  M.  Bartrug,  superintendent 

IS-S 

388 

1913 

Keoeuk  Senior,  3-year;  Geo.  E.  Davis,  principal 

18 

403 

192s 

Knoxville,  4-year;  M.  A.  Trabert,  superintendent 

13 

431 

1919 

Lake  City,  4-year;  E.  L.  Miller,  superintendent 

8-5 

220 

1928 

Lake  Mills,  4-year;  0.  A.  Rusley,  superintendent 

10 

230 

1928 

Le  Mars,  3-year;  H.  N.  Kluckhohn,  superintendent 

10.3 

237 

1914 

Logan,  6-year;  Don  A.  Foster,  superintendent 

12.3 

307 

1914 

Manchester,  4-year;  C.  W.  Bangs,  superintendent 

12 

303 

1907 

Manilla,  4-year;  R.  D.  Borresen,  superintendent 

8 

1S3 

I93S 

Manly,  3-year;  W.  H.  Tate,  superintendent 

5 

84 

1937 

Manson,  4-year;  H.  C.  DeKock,  superintendent 

6 

204 

1924 

Mapleton,  4-year;  K.  C.  VanOrden,  superintendent 

95 

187 

1921 

Maquoketa,  4-year;  W.  C.  Harding,  superintendent 

16. s 

339 

1906 

Marengo,  4-year;  J.  H.  Shipton,  superintendent 

9 

195 

1908 

Marion,  4-year;  C.  B.  Vernon,  superintendent 

14 

312 

1917 

Marshalltown,  3-year;  B.  R.  Miller,  principal 

22. s 

7SS 

1908 

Mason  City,  4-year;  James  Rae,  principal 

48 

IS3I 

1910 

Milford,  4-yeBr;  C.  C.  Buerkens,  superintendent 

7.8 

121 

1930 

Missouri  Valley,  4-year;  R.  J.  Mourer,  superintendent 

13.8 

407 

1908 

PBOCEEOINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
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I  Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Monticello,  4-year;  A.  B.  Grimes,  superintendent 

Moravia,  4-year;  W.  H.  Young,  superintendent 

Mount  Pleasant,  4-year;  C.  W.  Cruikshank,  superintendent 

Muscatine,  4-year;  F.  G.  Messenger,  principal 

Nevada,  4-year;  T.  B.  Warren,  superintendent 

New  Hampton,  4-year;  F.  J.  Moore,  superintendent 

Newton,  6-year;  B.  C.  Berg,  superintendent 

INorthwood,  4-year;  E.  A.  Prehm,  superintendent 
Odebolt,  3-year;  A.  W.  Coon,  superintendent 
Oelwein,  3-year;  G.  B.  Ferrell,  superintendent 
Onawa,  4-year;  j.  P.  Weisensee,  superintendent 
Orange  City  Northwestern  Classical  Academy,  4-year;  Jacob 
Heemstra,  principal 

Osage,  4-year;  Geo.  H.  Sawyer,  superintendent 
Osceola,  4-year;  Lee  E.  Easter,  superintendent 

IOskaloosa,  4-year;  R.  C.  Hartman,  principal 
Ottumwa: 

Ottumwa,  4-year;  J.  F.  VanAntwerp,  principal 
Ottumwa  Heights  Academy,  4-year;  Mother  Mary  Geraldine, 
superintendent 

Perry,  4-year;  J.  S.  Vanderlinden,  principal 
PosTviLLE,  4-year;  R.  J.  Carroll,  superintendent 
Raoclipfe,  4-year;  Geo.  B.  Malony,  superintendent 
Red  Oak,  4-year;  J.  R.  Inman,  superintendent 
Riceville,  4-year;  Samuel  Tyler,  superintendent 
Rock  Rapids,  4-year;  A.  O.  Voogd,  superintendent 
Rockwell  City,  4-year;  T.  G.  Burns,  superintendent 
Sac  City,  3-year;  Ray  A.  Killion,  principal 
Sheldon,  4-year;  Margaret  Burns,  principal 
Shenandoah,  4-year;  W.  Dean  McKee,  superintendent 
SsLEY,  4-year;  Joe  L.  Gettys,  superintendent 
Sigourney,  4-year;  E.  B.  Lynch,  superintendent 
Sioux  City: 

Central  High  School,  3-year;  A.  G.  Heitman,  principal 
East,  3-year;  H.  A.  Arnold,  principal 
Trinity  College,  4-year;  John  A.  Elbert,  superintendent 
Spencer,  4-year;  Lowell  B.  Test,  principal 
Storm  Lake,  4-year;  A.  E.  Ruby,  superintendent 
Story  City,  4-year;  Frank  E.  Green,  superintendent 
Stuart,  4-year;  J.  S.  Kirkman,  principal 
Sumner,  4-year;  W.  L.  Hetzel,  superintendent 
Tabor,  4-year;  J.  M.  Ireland,  superintendent 
Tama,  4-year;  E.  H.  Nelson,  superintendent 
Tipton,  3-year;  C.  W.  Cowan,  principal 
Toledo,  4-year;  C.  M.  MidkiS,  superintendent 
ViLLiscA,  4-year;  H.  E.  Dow,  superintendent 
Vinton,  4-year;  C.  E.  Knapp,  superintendent 
Washington,  4-year;  E.  A.  Ralston,  superintendent 
Waterloo: 

East,  3-year;  Fred  J.  Miller,  principal 
West,  3-year;  Wm.  W.  Gibson,  principal 
Waukon,  4-year;  B.  K.  Orr,  superintendent 
Waverly,  4-year;  J.  H.  McBumey,  superintendent 
Webster  City,  4-year;  Burrus  E.  Beard,  superintendent 
West  Liberty,  4-year;  Karl  C.  Smith,  superintendent 
WiNTERSET,  4-year;  A.  P.  Henry,  superintendent 
Woodbine,  4-year;  J.  K.  Gee,  superintendent 


Teachers 

Pupils 

II. 3 

237 

7 

135 

14.4 

383 

29-3 

918 

7-4 

188 

10.9 

283 

So-S 

1441 

9 

206 

7.2 

130 

13 

281 

95 

334 

4.8 

60 

14 

319 

11.3 

31S 

27.1 

733 

46 

1288 

7-5 

98 

17 

445 

8.2 

178 

10 

184 

19 

486 

6.8 

141 

10 

248 

12 

264 

10 

228 

II 

254 

16 

507 

6 

186 

10 

220 

68.2 

2167 

31. S 

918 

9.2 

160 

17.6 

479 

IS 

350 

7.7 

169 

5 

124 

10 

227 

7-3 

147 

8.5 

226 

9 

190 

9-S 

190 

II 

241 

12.7 

331 

21 

461 

23 

764 

24.6 

890 

II. 6 

354 

16. 2 

349 

24 

587 

8.5 

179 

15.6 

428 

II. 2 

225 

Accredited 

Since 

1915 

1927 
*913 

1909 

1922 
1919 
1908 

1928 

193J 

1923 

1908 

1930 

1909 
1930 
1908 

1908 

1927 

1924 

1921 
1924 
1918 

192s 

1918 

1930 

1924 

1913 

1919 

1914 

1928 

1908 

1926 
1933 

1909 

1925 

1922 

1920 
1937 

1922 

1919 

1931 

1919 

1916 
1914 
1916 

1912 
1908 

1922 

1927 

1913 

1907 

1923 

1924 
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Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge  Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

KANSAS 

Abilene,  4-year ;  Marvin  W.  VanOsdol,  principal 

10 

SOS 

1910 

Alma,  4-year;  E.  R.  DeVore,  superintendent 

7.6 

160 

1913 

Anthony,  4-year;  Donald  A.  McConnell,  superintendent 

12 

287 

1923 

Argonia,  4-year;  J.  0.  McIIlwaine,  superintendent 

7 

103 

1936 

Arkansas  City,  3-year;  E.  A.  Funk,  principal 

*S-4 

808 

1924 

Arlington,  4-year;  Ralph  E.  Young,  principal 

S-S 

74 

2936 

Arma  Crawford  County  Community,  4-year;  J.  E.  Needham,  principal 

10 

263 

1938 

Ashland,  4-year;  J.  E.  Humphreys,  superintendent 

10 

190 

1930 

Atchison: 

Ingalls,  6-year;  G.  L.  Cleland,  principal 

31S 

1046 

2913 

Maur  Hill,  4-year;  Anthony  H.  Reilman,  principal 

”•3 

129 

1936 

Mount  St.  Scholastica,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Eusebia,  principal 

8.7 

124 

1938 

Attica,  6-year;  B.  W.  Roderick,  superintendent 

8 

310 

1938 

Augusta,  4-year;  H.  H.  Robinson,  principal 

13.8 

433 

1930 

Baldwin  City,  4-year;  L.  L.  Thompson,  superintendent 

7.8 

92 

2937 

Baxter  Springs,  4-year;  N.  L.  Lancaster,  superintendent 

lO.S 

294 

2923 

Bahne,  4-year;  S.  M.  Reinhardt,  principal 

7-5 

116 

2933 

Belle  Plaine,  4-year;  I.  B.  Mosley,  principal 

8 

137 

2933 

Belleville,  4-year;  A.  O.  Hainline,  principal 

13.3 

324 

292s 

Beloit,  4-year;  John  S.  Morrell,  superintendent 

13. S 

312 

1933 

Bethel  Washington  Rural,  4-year;  Owen  H.  Coberly,  principal 

13 

398 

2937 

Blue  Rapids,  4-year;  Wilmot  D.  Carr,  superintendent 

9 

148 

1936 

Bonner  Springs,  4-year;  Roy  A.  Hoglund,  superintendent 

9 

305 

29*3 

Bucxlin,  4-year;  William  T.  Ward,  superintendent 

7 

99 

1930 

Burlington,  4-year;  E.  R.  Sheldon,  principal 

13 

3IS 

1913 

Caldwell,  6-year;  Francis  Gregory,  principal 

13 

342 

1931 

Caney,  4-year;  J.  R.  Popkins,  superintendent 

9-S 

244 

1923 

Cedar  Vale,  4-year;  R.  R.  Vandruff,  superintendent 

7 

185 

2923 

Chanute,  3-year;  W.  W.  Bass,  principal 

30 

S28 

1911 

Chapman  Dickinson  County  Community,  4-year;  0. 0.  Smith,  principal 

18. s 

400 

1926 

Cherokee  Crawford  County  Community,  4-year;  W.  W.  VanNorsdall, 
principal 

9 

197 

2933 

Cherryvale,  3-year;  J.  P.  Sheffield,  superintendent 

8 

199 

1913 

CiMMARON,  6-year;  K.  R.  Hinkhouse,  superintendent 

9 

310 

2924 

Claplin,  4-year;  Earle  T.  Anderson,  supermtendent 

6 

77 

2933 

Clay  Center  Community,  4-year;  Sheldon  Frick,  principal 

18. S 

SSO 

1911 

Clyde,  4-year;  Walter  V.  Freese,  superintendent  ■ 

8 

HS 

2930 

CoPFEYViLLE,  3-year;  V.  A.  Klotz,  principal 

37.6 

903 

2927 

Colby  Community,  4-year;  R.  L.  Dennen,  superintendent 

U-S 

310 

2929 

CoLDWATER,  4-year;  L.  G.  Whitzel,  superintendent 

II 

201 

2937 

Columbus,  Cherokee  County  Community,  4-year;  Mrs.  Ethel  Lock, 
principal 

24 

646 

2923 

Concordia,  6-year ;  H.  D.  Kams,  principal 

23.5 

6S9 

1910 

Corning,  4-year;  Gilbert  Jeffery,  principal 

6 

86 

2929 

Cottonwood  Falls  Chase  County  Community,  4-year;  H.  G.  Gentry, 
principal 

8.5 

138 

1933 

Council  Grove,  4-year;  D.  R.  Lidikay,  superintendent 

10.51 

279 

2936 

CuLUSON,  4-year;  Minter  E.  Brown,  principal 

6 

72 

2937 

Dighton  Lane  County  Community,  4-year;  Frank  E.  Strickler,  principal 

10 

184 

2929 

Dodge  City,  3-year;  R.  C.  Hunt,  principal 

18 

483 

1912 

Douglass,  6-year;  Meredith  D.  Cromer,  superintendent 

10.6 

177 

1929 

Effingham  Atchison  County  Community,  4-year;  Frank  L.  Hunn, 
principal 

9 

231 

1911 

El  Dorado,  3-year;  E.  L.  Harms,  principal 

19 

646 

X9II 

Elkhart,  4-year;  George  G.  Swartz,  superintendent 

6.S 

131 

1938 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
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Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Ellis,  4-year;  E.  A.  Fitzgerald,  principal 
Ellsworth,  4-year;  Wilbunr  M.  Ehrsam,  principal 
Emporia: 

Emporia,  3-year;  W.  M.  Richards,  superintendent 
Roosevelt,  6-year;  H.  E.  Dewey,  principal 
Eudora,  4-year;  C.  L.  RuthrauS,  superintendent 
Eureka,  4-year;  W.  C.  Kampschroeder,  principal 
Florence  Memorial,  4-year,  C.  W.  Wilson,  principal 
Fort  Scott,  4-year;  W.  S.  Davison,  principal 
Franxport,  4-year;  Frank  C.  Harris,  principal 
Fredonia,  4-year;  H.  F.  Wilson,  superintendent 
Frontenac  Washington,  3-year;  Margaret  Monahan,  principal 
Garden  City,  3-year;  W.  E.  Jones,  principal 
Garnett,  4-year;  G.  E.  Watkins,  principal 
Girard,  4-year;  Jane  Townsend,  principal 
Glasco,  4-year;  C.  E.  Morelock,  superintendent 
Goodland  Sherman  County  Community,  4-year;  Newell  Terry,  principal 
Greensburg,  5-year;  C.  D,  Miller,  superintendent 
Great  Bend,  4-year;  0.  E.  Bonecutter,  principal 
Halstead,  4-year;  Chas.  E.  Hinshaw,  superintendent 
Hamilton,  4-year;  G.  H.  Wedeling,  principal 
Harper,  4-year;  E.  T.  Tebow,  superintendent 
Havtland,  4-year;  Louis  P.  Rupple,  principal 
Hays,  6-year;  Hugh  W.  Speer,  principal 
Herington,  4-year;  E.  J.  Chesky,  superintendent 
Hiawatha,  3-year;  M.  F.  Stark,  superintendent 
Hoisington,  4-year;  C.  C.  Hardy,  principal 
Holton,  6-year;  Harley  F.  Garrett,  principal 
Holyrooo,  4-year;  Warren  C.  Conner,  principal 
Hope,  4-year;  Robert  B.  Gilkison,  superintendent 
Horton,  6-year;  Lloyd  P.  Wollen,  superintendent 
Howard,  4-year;  Glenn  L.  WycoS,  superintendent 
Hoxie  Sheridan  Community,  4-year;  Raymond  Darland,  principal 
Humboldt,  4-year;  A.  J.  Trueblood,  principal 
Hutchinson,  3-year;  J.  F.  Gilliland,  principal 
Independence,  3-year;  E.  R.  Stevens,  principal 
loLA,  3-year;  A.  E.  Garrison,  principal 

Jetmore  Hodgeman  County  Community,  4-year;  Melvin  W.  Torrey, 
principal 

Jewell,  4-year;  Fred  W.  Meyer,  superintendent 
Junction  City,  6-year;  Jerry  J.  Vineyard,  principal 
Kansas  Cm’: 

Argentine,  6-year;  J.  C.  Harmon,  principal 
Rosedale,  3-year;  Dudley  F.  Bentley,  principal 
Sumner,  3-year;  J.  A.  Hodge,  principal 
Ward,  4-year;  Sister  Rose  Catharine,  principal 
Wyandotte,  4-year;  J.  F.  Wellemeyer,  principal 
Kingman,  4-year;  L.  N.  Gish,  principal 
Kinsley,  4-year;  Isaac  V.  Martin,  superintendent 
Kiowa,  6-year;  Geo.  C.  Stevens,  superintendent 
Laxin,  4-year;  Logan  Britton,  principal 
Lansing,  4-year;  Chas.  L.  Shughart,  principal 
Larned,  4-year;  R.  V.  Phinney,  superintendent 
Lawrence: 

Liberty  Memorial,  4-year;  Neal  M.  Wherry,  principal 
Oread  Training  School,  4-year;  F.  O.  Russell,  principal 


Teachers 

Pupils 

8.5 

20s 

11.25 

238 

24.8 

744 

13 

184 

6 

112 

10 

365 

6 

120 

22.6 

721 

10 

2SS 

15-2 

404 

S 

147 

10.2 

317 

9.2 

281 

II. 8 

382 

8 

II8 

13.3 

271 

II. S 

243 

15.2 

508 

10 

178 

6.5 

136 

12 

28s 

6 

111 

17 

SOI 

11 

367 

8 

226 

11 

306 

15.5 

402 

6 

90 

7.5 

118 

13.5 

359 

6.7 

140 

8.25 

173 

9 

242 

40 

1302 

21 

594 

II. 9 

363 

7 

141 

6.5 

98 

30 

919 

30.5 

1149 

12 

386 

18.4 

790 

17 

602 

63 

2410 

15 

351 

7.3 

209 

10 

245 

8 

90 

S 

120 

13.6 

384 

28.8 

82  2 

8 

105 

1 


Accredited 

Since 

19*4 

1915 

1908 

1935 

1925 

1917 
1922 
1906 

1929 

1922 

192s 

1913 
1911 

1919 

1925 

1932 

1927 

1919 

1925 

1930 

1923 

1936 
19x6 

1926 

1909 

1916 

1927 

1937 
1930 

1918 

1924 

1928 

1914 

1906 

1911 

1908 

1927 

1925 

1906 

1915 
191S 

1926 

1934 

1906 

1913 

1913 

1921 

1937 

1932 

1924 

1914 

1920 
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Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge  Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Leavenworth: 

Leavenworth,  4-year;  0.  R.  Young,  principal 

20 

604 

1906 

Immaculata,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Baptista  Ward,  principal 

9.6 

317 

1930 

St.  Mary’s  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Francesca,  principal 

7-1 

91 

1926 

Lenora,  4-year;  Chester  F.  D.  Steeples,  principal 

S 

9S 

1931 

Leon,  4-year;  L.  B.  Neece,  superintendent 

8 

13s 

1929 

Leoti,  4-year;  Wichita  County  Community,  4-year;  Lawrence  Sayler, 
principal 

7 

143 

1932 

Liberal,  4-year;  N.  B.  Mahuron,  superintendent 

13-3 

351 

1924 

Lincoln,  4-year;  Clarence  Olson,  superintendent 

ii-S 

240 

1924 

Lindsborc,  4-year;  LaVern  W.  Soderstrom,  superintendent 

9.4 

194 

1916 

Lyons,  4-year;  R,  H.  Williams,  principal 

II. 4 

304 

1923 

McDonald,  4-year;  Donovan  W.  Rees,  principal 

6 

no 

1937 

McLouth,  4-year;  Ira  N.  H.  Brammell,  principal 

5-75 

II6 

192s 

McPherson,  3-year;  R.  W.  Potwin,  superintendent 

I3-S 

423 

1911 

Madison,  4-year;  W.  D.  Munson,  superintendent 

7-5 

202 

1932 

Manhattan,  3-year;  F.  V.  Bergman,  principal 

18.69 

619 

191S 

Mankato,  4-year;  N.  G.  Sheffer,  superintendent 

7 

143 

1916 

Marion,  4-year;  Dale  G.  Miller,  principal 

10.2 

234 

1913 

Marquette,  3-year;  M,  A.  Callahan,  superintendent 

6 

89 

1932 

Marysville,  4-year;  D.  E.  Wolgast,  superintendent 

16 

464 

1912 

Meade,  3-year;  Margaret  Wilson,  principal 

6.S 

120 

1932 

Medicine  Lodge,  6-year;  F.  Floyd  Herr,  superintendent 

10.3 

282 

1924 

Merriam  Shawnee  Mission,  4-year;  Albert  L.  Cross,  principal 

2S-4 

78s 

192s 

MroiAN,  4-year ;  F.  W.  Briner,  superintendent 

5 

ss 

193s 

Miltonvale,  4-year;  L.  A.  Noll,  principal 

7 

130 

1926 

Minneapolis,  4-year;  George  E.  Bear,  superintendent 

9-2S 

213 

1927 

Mulvane,  4-year;  Paul  D.  Rider,  superintendent 

7 

I4I 

1937 

Neodesha,  6- year;  Geo.  D.  Caldwell,  principal 

22.6 

604 

2913 

Ness  City,  4-year;  H.  E.  George,  principal 

8-5 

169 

2923 

Newton,  4-year;  Frank  Lindley,  principal 

3I-S 

902 

1911 

Nickerson  Reno  County  Community,  4-year;  F.  A.  Mundell,  principal 

10 

162 

1911 

Norton  County  Community,  4-year;  Gerald  Travis,  principal 

I3S 

339 

2923 

Nortonville,  4-year;  H.  R.  Stover,  superintendent 

5 

80 

2932 

Oberlin  Decatur  County  Community,  4-year;  Chas.  E.  Hawkes, 
superintendent 

14-5 

372 

2923 

Olathe,  6-year;  W.  B.  Kintigh,  superintendent 

12 

461 

1911 

Onaga,  4-year;  A.  G.  Eddy,  principal 

7 

126 

2924 

Osage  City,  4-year;  Edgar  S.  Colvin,  principal 

IC 

“25 

2936 

OsAWATOMiE,  4-year;  D.  A  Morgan,  principal 

10 

399 

2923 

Osborne,  4-year;  R.  C.  Barnett,  principal 

12.8 

243 

2924 

OsKALOOSA,  4-year;  G.  A.  Tcwell,  principal 

4-5 

I2S 

2929 

Oswego,  4-year;  D.  E.  Kerr,  superintendent 

6.S 

254 

1922 

Ottawa,  6-year;  R.  E.  Gowans,  principal 

16 

1138 

1918 

Oxford,  4-year;  Arthur  W.  Regnier,  principal 

10 

187 

2930 

Paola: 

Paola,  4-year;  Henry  A.  Parker,  principal 

14 

348 

1908 

Ursuline  Academy,  6-year;  Mother  Thomas  Reichers,  principal 

7 

67 

1926 

Parsons,  2-year;  E.  F.  Farner,  principal 

IS-S 

441 

1916 

Partridge,  4-year;  J.  B.  Garrison,  principal 

6 

86 

2930 

Pawnee  Rock,  6-year;  Frank  Wagaman,  superintendent 

7-5 

118 

1926 

Pe-abody,  4-year;  H.  H.  Brown,  superintendent 

10. s 

171 

1921 

Pbillipsburg,  4-year;  William  McMullen,  superintendent 

10 

238 

292s 

Pittsburg: 

Pittsburg,  3-year;  J.  L.  Hutchinson,  principal 

27-S 

882 

2924 

College,  3-year;  W.  E.  Matter,  principal 

6.56 

III 

1922 

I 
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Accredited 

Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Since 

Plains  Consolidated,  6-year;  W.  E.  Woodard,  superintendent 

7 

136 

1927 

Pleasanton,  4-year;  Elwyn  Campbell,  superintendent 

S 

175 

1932 

Pratt,  6-year;  H.  B.  Unruh,  principal 

27.6 

745 

1921 

Quinter,  4-year;  L.  Carl  Cox,  principal 

8.2 

166 

1933 

Rossville,  4-year;  T.  L.  Bouse,  principal 

6.7s 

lOI 

192s 

Russell,  4-ycar;  Thomas  L.  Iden,  principal 

I4-S 

375 

1927 

Sabetha,  4-year ;  W.  0.  Stark,  superintendent 

II  .2 

220 

1912 

St.  Francis  Community,  4-year;  G.  E.  Greene,  principal 

10 

254 

1932 

St.  Marys,  4-year;  John  M.  Browne,  principal 

6 

109 

1933 

Saiina: 

Salina,  4-year;  W.  W.  Waring,  principal 

40.2 

1263 

1910 

Marymount  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Armella,  principal 

4.29 

28 

192s 

Sacred  Heart  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Hilda,  principal 

6 

180 

1925 

St.  John’s  Military,  4-year;  Major  R.  L.  Clem,  superintendent 

6 

39 

1932 

Scandia,  4-year;  F.  L.  Miller,  superintendent 

S-8 

94 

1937 

Scott  City  Scott  County  Community,  4-year;  M.  V.  Beason,  principal 

10 

244 

1928 

Sedan,  6-year;  R.  L.  Jewell,  superintendent 

10 

254 

1923 

Sedgwick,  4-year;  J.  W.  Campbell,  superintendent 

S-S 

90 

1930 

Seneca,  4-year;  J.  E.  Bowers,  superintendent 

7-5 

148 

1920 

Smith  Center,  4-year;  Ernest  R.  Allbert,  superintendent 

II 

23s 

1921 

Solomon,  4-year;  Leon  F.  Montague,  superintendent 

6.S 

144 

1929 

Stafford,  4-year;  Frank  L.  Irwin,  superintendent 

II. 8 

254 

1911 

Sterling,  6-year;  L.  C.  Newman,  principal 

12.7 

335 

1922 

Sublette,  4-year;  J.  R.  Jones,  principal 

6 

108 

1937 

Syracuse,  4-year;  W.  A.  Baker,  superintendent 

8 

140 

1924 

Tonganoxie,  4-year;  W.  C.  Morrow,  principal 

8 

180 

1930 

Topeka; 

Topeka,  3-year;  W.  N.  VanSlyck,  principal 

71-25 

2176 

1906 

Catholic,  4-year;  Sister  Cecilia,  principal 

II. 5 

340 

1929 

Highland  Park,  4-year;  W.  W.  Wright,  superintendent 

12 

313 

1934 

Troy,  4-year;  Charles  Marble,  Jr.,  superintendent 

8.8 

164 

1929 

Turner,  4-year;  H.  G.  Mahon,  superintendent 

8.66 

199 

1937 

Valley  Falls,  4-year;  B.  R.  Thorpe,  superintendent 

8.4 

192 

19  to 

Wakeeney  Trego  County  Community,  4-year;  R.  E.  Custer,  principal 

13 

286 

1912 

Wameco,  4-year;  J.  W.  Wellborn,  superintendent 

lo-s 

254 

1917 

Washington,  4-year;  H.  H.  Darby,  principal 

5-8 

132 

1920 

Waterville,  4-year;  Emmett  E.  Ireland,  superintendent 

7-S 

134 

1932 

Wathena,  4-year;  Roy  Lee  Ramey,  principal 

7.6 

160 

1931 

Wellington,  3-year;  Claude  Kissick,  superintendent 

15-6 

SOI 

1906 

Wichita: 

East,  3-year;  Truman  G.  Reed,  principal 

90.6 

2460 

1906 

North,  3-year;  L.  W.  Brooks,  principal 

63.4 

1805 

1931 

Cathedral,  4-year;  Sister  Dorothea,  principal 

II-3 

314 

1937 

Mount  Carmel  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Raphaella,  principal 

6 

64 

1936 

St.  John’s  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Aloysia  Barthelme,  principal 

7 

72 

1937 

Wilson,  4-year;  Menno  D.  Voth,  superintendent 

7-S 

117 

1927 

Winfield: 

Winfield,  3-year;  Herbert  C.  Hawk,  principal 

20.2 

617 

1909 

St.  John’s  College  Academy,  4-year;  Carl  S.  Mundinger,  principal 

6 

68 

193s 

Yates  Center,  4-year;  S.  R.  Widner,  superintendent 

II 

259 

1925 

MICmCAN 

Adrian  Senior,  3-year;  G.  H.  Little,  principal 

23 

67s 

1904 

Albion  Washington  Gardner,  3-year;  W.  C.  Harton,  principal 

15-6 

440 

1907 

Algonac,  6-year;  Fred  Adolph,  superintendent 

6.6 

240 

1931 

Allegan,  4-year;  J.  H.  Killmaster,  principal 

15-7 

424 

1919 

130 
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Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Alma,  3>year;  F.  R.  Phillips,  superintendent 

14.2 

426 

1912 

Alpena  Central,  4-year;  J.  B.  Geisel,  principal 

iS-3 

683 

1914 

Amasa  Hematite  Township,  4-year;  C.  H.  Merke,  superintendent 

6.S 

85 

1926 

Ann  Arbor; 

Senior,  3-year;  L.  L.  Forsythe,  principal 

44 

1200 

1904 

University,  6-year;  E.  G.  Johnston,  principal 

21 

321 

1927 

Bad  Axe,  4-year;  L.  M.  Lamb,  principal 

II 

324 

1925 

Baraga,  4-year;  N.  J.  Martin,  superintendent 

12. s 

159 

1932 

Battle  Creek: 

Battle  Creek,  3-year;  E.  J.  Welsh,  acting  principal 

SI. 7 

1727 

1904 

Lakeview,  4-year;  F.  M.  Hazel,  superintendent 

13-3 

357 

1929 

Bay  City: 

Central,  3-year;  J.  H.  Adams,  principal 

62.8 

1670 

1921 

St.  James,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Martha,  principal 

6.2 

ISO 

1929 

Beloing,  3-year;  R.  F.  Fink,  principal 

8.6 

226 

1917 

Belleville,  6-year;  Cleveland  Roe,  superintendent 

12.7 

406 

1937 

Benton  Harbor,  4-year;  C.  A.  Semler,  principal 

31.7 

906 

1906 

Berkley,  4-year;  R.  B.  French,  superintendent 

13  s 

447 

1929 

Berrien  Springs  Emmanuel  Missionary  College  Academy,  4-year; 
Mrs.  Leona  Burman,  principal 

4-5 

74 

1922 

Bessemer  A.  D.  Johnston,  3-year;  E.  J.  Oas,  superintendent 

17-5 

412 

1905 

Big  RAPros,  3-year;  R.  C.  Faunce,  principal 

IS. 8 

319 

1925 

Birmingham,  3-year;  M.  C.  Hart,  principal 

17. S 

557 

1912 

Bussfielo,  4-year;  C.  Mulder,  superintendent 

II 

339 

1928 

Boyne  City,  4-year;  F.  K.  Killian,  superintendent 

II. 6 

252 

1911 

Buchanan,  6-year;  P.  J.  Moore,  principal 

12.4 

478 

1924 

Cadillac,  4-year;  G.  H.  Mills,  principal 

22 

634 

1907 

Calumet,  4-year ;  W.  E.  Trebilcock,  superintendent 

37. S 

985 

1904 

Caro,  6-year;  Philip  Koopman,  superintendent 

9 

453 

1925 

Carson  City,  4-year;  R.  A.  Ambrose,  superintendent 

6.5 

146 

1931 

Cass  City,  6-year;  J.  1.  Niergarth,  superintendent 

13. S 

390 

1928 

Cassopous,  4-year;  A.  L.  Knoblauch,  superintendent 

8 

i6s 

1937 

Cedar  Springs,  4-year;  S.  A.  Partington,  superintendent 

6 

136 

1931 

Charlevoix,  4-year;  0.  P.  North,  superintendent 

7.1 

267 

1927 

Charlotte,  s-year;  H.  R.  McCall,  principal 

19 

SSS 

1904 

Cheboygan,  4-year;  Carl  Titus,  superintendent 

12. 5 

416 

1914 

Chelsea,  5-year;  H.  L.  Bleecker,  superintendent 

7.5 

269 

1928 

Clare,  4-year;  E.  D.  Kennedy,  superintendent 

9.7 

236 

1930 

Clawson,  4-year;  W.  H.  Boyce,  superintendent 

6 

276 

1928 

CoLDWATER,  3-year;  J.  T.  Symons,  superintendent 

12 

382 

1923 

Constantine,  s-year;  J.  R.  Morrison,  superintendent 

7.5 

202 

1928 

Croswell,  4-year;  V.  W.  Downing,  principal 

8.7 

206 

1916 

Crystal  Falls,  4-year;  W.  F,  Thorsburg,  superintendent 

13.8 

276 

1908 

Dearborn: 

Dearborn,  4-year;  0.  H.  Olsen,  principal 

32 

723 

1926 

Fordson,  3-year;  K.  M.  MacLeod,  principal 

S8 

1818 

1926 

Decatur,  6-year;  F.  E.  Dodge,  superintendent 

10. S 

239 

1931 

Detroit: 

Cass  Technical,  3-year;  I.  E.  Chapman,  principal 

110.8 

4135 

1916 

Central,  3-year;  J.  H.  Corns,  principal 

86. S 

3294 

1904 

Charles  E.  Chadsey,  3-year;  B.  A.  Barns,  principal 

42 

1368 

1935 

Commerce,  4-year;  J.  L.  Holtsclaw,  principal 

82.3 

3243 

1928 

Thomas  M.  Cooley,  4-year;  O.  A.  Emmons,  principal 

117 

4422 

1928 

Edwin  Denby,  4-year;  L.  G.  Cooper,  principal 

77. S 

2878 

1931 

Detroit  Redford,  4-year;  L.  C.  Bow,  principal 

6S.S 

2298 

1926 

Eastern,  3-year;  T.  J.  Gunn,  principal 

65.3 

2250 

1904 
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Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

David  Mackenzie,  4-year;  J.  V.  McNally,  principal 
Sidney  D.  Miller,  4-year;  C.  G.  Bums,  principal 
Northeastern,  3-year;  C.  M.  Novak,  principal 
Northern,  3-year;  J.  E.  Tanis,  principal 
Northern  Evening,  4-year;  J.  J.  Powels,  principal 
Northwestern,  3-year;  B.  J.  Rivett,  principal 
John  J.  Pershing,  4-year;  E.  C.  Thompson,  principal 
Bedford  (See  Detroit  Redford) 

Southeastern,  3-year;  W.  R.  Stocking,  principal 
Southwestern,  4-year;  G.  W.  Murdoch,  principal 
Western,  3-year;  I.  E.  Chapman,  principal 
Academy  of  Sacred  Heart,  4-year;  Mother  M.  O’Brien,  principal 
Cathedral  Central,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Seraphine,  principal 
D.  I.  T.  Men’s  Evening,  4-year;  L.  M.  McKnight,  principal 
St.  Bernard,  4-year;  Sister  R.  Hankerd,  principal 
St.  Leo,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Aquinata,  principal 
Seminary  of  Felician  Sisters,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Annunciata,  principal 
University  of  Detroit,  4-year;  Rev.  T.  J.  Powers,  principal 
Dollar  Bay,  4-year;  T.  R.  Davis,  assistant  superintendent 
Dowagiac,  4-year;  R.  F.  Tyndall,  principal 
Dundee,  6-year;  F.  M.  Ayres,  superintendent 
East  Detroit,  3-year;  J.  N.  Kantner,  superintendent 
East  Grand  Rapms,  6-year;  F.  G.  Averill,  superintendent 
East  Jordan,  4-year;  M.  G.  Roberts,  superintendent 
East  Lansing,  s-year;  W.  S.  Carlson,  principal 
Eaton  Rapids,  4-year;  C.  L.  Poor,  superintendent 
Ecorse,  6-year;  C.  J.  Miller,  superintendent 
Escanaba  Senior,  3-year;  E.  E.  Edick,  principal 
Evart,  4-year;  S.  J.  Martin  superintendent 
Farmington,  4-year;  J.  A.  Dalrymple,  superintendent 
Fenton,  4-year;  C.  R.  Heemstra,  superintendent 
Ferndale  Lincoln,  4-year;  Ralph  Van  Hoesen,  principal 
Flat  Rock,  6-year;  J.  M.  Barnes,  superintendent 
Flint: 

Central,  3-year;  J.  E.  Wellwood,  principal 
Northern,  3-year;  O.  F,  Norwalk,  principal 
Frankfort,  4-year;  0.  L.  Daniek,  superintendent 
Fremont,  6-year;  S.  S.  Nisbet,  superintendent 
Gladstone,  6-year;  A.  R.  Watson,  superintendent 
Grand  Haven,  4-year;  G.  H.  Olsen,  principal 
Grand  Ledge,  4-year;  J.  Sawdon,  superintendent 
Grand  RApms: 

Central,  6-year;  S.  R.  Upton,  principal 
Creston,  6-year;  H.  W.  Wickett,  principal 
Godwin  Heights,  3-year;  Margaret  A.  Brumbaugh,  principal 
Lee,  5-year;  R.  S.  Head,  superintendent 
Ottawa  Hills,  6-year;  H.  D.  MacNaughton,  principal 
South,  6-year;  L.  C.  Doerr,  acting  principal 
Union,  6-year;  C.  A.  Everest,  principal 
Catholic  Central,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Blanche  Steves,  principal 
Christian,  3-year;  E.  R.  Post,  principal 
Mary  wood  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Gonzaga,  principal 
Mount  Mercy  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Frederic,  principal 
Grandville,  4-year;  W.  J.  Davis,  superintendent 
Greenville  Central,  4-year;  V.  E.  Mabie,  superintendent 


Teachers 

Pupils 

90 

2982 

45-7 

1498 

7S-4 

2632 

73 

*579 

S6.5 

*557 

9S 

3469 

61.3 

2270 

99 

3708 

76 

2683 

35 

1251 

4 

5* 

7-4 

198 

5 

107 

7.6 

226 

10 

270 

S-4 

116 

*0.5 

434 

8 

112 

18.5 

558 

9.6 

290 

9.3 

391 

7-S 

174 

9 

267 

18.7 

37* 

II 

317 

19 

498 

*S 

708 

8 

207 

8 

308 

8.3 

291 

40 

134* 

S-7 

164 

98.5 

3351 

71 

*533 

4 

128 

**•3 

34* 

II. 4 

30s 

21.2 

642 

14 

407 

34-5 

1759 

SO 

1633 

16.6 

*15 

12 

397 

34 

1538 

64.5 

2186 

70.3 

2080 

31-3 

764 

14.2 

447 

7.1 

7* 

4.5 

66 

12 

334 

14.4 

375 

131 

Accredited 

Since 

193J 

1936 

1918 

1918 

1931 

1915 
1931 

1920 

1916 

190s 

1929 

1928 
1926 

1929 
19*5 

1926 

1917 
1910 
1906 
I93> 

1927 
19*5 
1917 

1921 
19*4 

1931 

1909 

1934 
19*7 
1926 

19*3 

1930 

1910 
19*9 
1930 
1914 

1911 
1909 

1916 

1905 

19*7 

1935 
1930 
19*7 

1917 

1912 

1928 
1926 
1926 

19*5 

193* 

1914 
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Teachers 

Pupils 

Grosse  Pointe: 

Grosse  Pointe,  6-year;  J.  R.  Barnes,  principal 

40 

1073 

Detroit  University,  4-year;  J.  E.  Armstrong,  assistant  principal 

6 

95 

Gwinn  Forsyth  Township,  6-year;  G.  D.  Gilbert,  superintendent 

12 

290 

Hamtramcx,  3-year;  E.  M.  Conklin,  principal 

373 

2251 

Hancock,  3-year;  0.  M.  Vedder,  principal 

14.6 

319 

Harbor  Beach,  4-year;  R.  S.  Bortherton,  superintendent 

10 

211 

Harbor  Springs.  6-year;  R.  W.  Fullerton,  superintendent 

7.8 

164 

Hart,  6-year;  H.  Dalman,  principal 

”5 

378 

Hartford,  6-year;  B.  W.  Robinson,  superintendent 

8.S 

243 

Hastings,  4-year;  D.  A.  VanBuskirk,  superintendent 

18. S 

S94 

Haeel  Park,  s-year;  H.  H.  Beecher,  principal 

23-9 

1068 

Highland  Park,  3-year;  Wm.  Prakken,  principal 

67.4 

2005 

Hillsdale,  6-year;  E.  C.  Henry,  principal 

II 

634 

Holland; 

Holland,  3-year;  J.  J.  Riemersma,  principal 

30.8 

737 

Christian,  4-year;  J,  A.  Swets,  principal 

7 

221 

Houghton,  6-year;  I.  S.  Edwards,  principal 

9.6 

S37 

Howell,  3-year;  J.  S.  Page,  superintendent 

II 

297 

HxnisoN,  4-year;  D.  C.  Fausey,  principal 

II. 6 

232 

Imlay  City,  6-year;  R.  A.  Grettenberger,  superintendent 

7-7 

273 

Ionia,  6-year;  A.  A.  Rather,  superintendent 

17. 1 

737 

Iron  Mountain: 

Edward  G.  Kingsford,  4-year;  F.  D.  Davidson,  principal 

24-5 

613 

Iron  Mountain  Senior,  3-year;  Bruce  Guild,  principal 

19.4 

sag 

Iron  River,  4-year;  Pearl  Windsor,  principal 

19. S 

S06 

Ironwood  Luther  L.  Wright,  4-year;  R.  E.  Dear,  principal 

37.2 

1204 

IsHPEMiNG,  4-year;  0.  E.  Johnson,  principal 

26.1 

67s 

Jackson: 

East  Jackson,  4-year;  D.  J.  Barden,  superintendent 

7-4 

17s 

Jackson,  3-year;  D.  S.  Spencer,  principal 

63 

1943 

Vandercook  Lake,  6-year;  J.  L.  Prescott,  superintendent 

9 

269 

St.  Mary’s,  4-year;  Sister  Marion,  principal 

9 

182 

JONESviLLi,  4-year;  G.  E.  Bersette,  superintendent 

6.3 

136 

Kalamazoo: 

Central,  3-year;  W.  F.  Head,  principal 

78.8 

223s 

Western  State,  4-year ;  W.  H.  Cain,  principal 

17 

307 

Kingsford  (See  Iron  Mountain) 

Lake  Linden  Lake  Linden-Hubbell,  6-year;  H.  J.  Trainor, 

superintendent 

13-9 

368 

Lake  Odessa,  6-year;  W.  H.  Taylor,  superintendent 

9-5 

194 

Lake  Orion,  6-year;  A.  J.  Huggett,  superintendent 

6.6 

277 

Lakeview,  6-year;  H.  G.  Archer,  superintendent 

14 

2S7 

Lansing: 

Central,  3-year;  C.  E.  LeFurge,  principal 

SO 

1525 

Eastern,  3-year;  D.  H.  Rich,  principal 

S6.6 

172s 

Lapeer,  6-year;  E.  E.  Irwin,  superintendent 

20.3 

614 

Lawton,  4-year ;  D.  A.  Stabler,  superintendent 

7.6 

171 

Lincoln  Park,  4-year;  L.  W.  Huff,  superintendent 

19 

711 

Lowell,  4-ycar;  W.  W.  Gumser,  superintendent 

10.3 

290 

Ludincton  Central,  4-year;  H.  H.  Hawley,  superintendent 

23-S 

600 

Manistee,  s-year;  L.  C.  Bendle,  principal 

23-S 

648 

Manistique,  4-year;  A.  F.  Hall,  superintendent 

iS-S 

41S 

Marine  City,  6-year;  Floyd  Boughner,  superintendent 

12 

271 

Marquette: 

Graveraet,  4-year;  H.  J.  Anderson,  principal 

25.6 

660 

Accredited 

Since 


iga? 

190S 

*93* 

igai 

1904 

igaS 

igaa 

1923 

iga6 

1909 

iga6 

1914 

igio 

igog 

192s 

igo6 

igi6 

1914 

1924 
1907 

igaS 

1904 

1916 
igog 
igog 

I93S 
1 90s 
193s 

igaS 

1929 

1904 

1917 


1909 

igaS 

1930 
1933 

1904 

1929 

192s 

1931 
1937 
1923 
igog 

1923 

1907 

1926 

1904 
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Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

John  D.  Pierce,  6-year;  D.  H.  Bottum,  principal 

6.6 

17s 

1920 

Marshall,  6-year;  H.  W.  Holmes,  superintendent 

IS 

472 

1904 

Marysville,  6-year;  N.  A.  Hanks,  superintendent 

II. s 

228 

1934 

Masun,  6-year;  D.  A.  Murray,  superintendent 

ii-S 

38s 

1916 

Menominee,  6-year;  J.  L.  Silvernale,  superintendent 

31 

90s 

1907 

Midland,  3-year;  E.  G.  HuS,  principal 

23-3 

614 

1912 

Milan,  6-year;  E.  W.  Mackey,  superintendent 

7-7 

204 

1929 

Milford,  6-year;  R.  H.  Gorsline,  superintendent 

10. s 

282 

1936 

Monroe: 

Monroe,  3-year;  Delton  Osborn,  principal 

21 

668 

1906 

St.  Mary  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Teresa,  principal 

135 

287 

1919 

Mount  Clemens,  6-year;  M.  McFarlane,  principal 

27-4 

1039 

1907 

Mount  Pleasant: 

Mount  Pleasant,  6-year;  G.  E.  Ganierd,  superintendent 

27 

730 

1914 

Sacred  Heart,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Monica,  principal 

5-3 

133 

1927 

Munising  Wm.  G.  Mather,  6-year;  R.  W.  Jackson,  principal 

10 

328 

1916 

Muskegon  Senior,  3-year;  G.  A.  Manning,  principal 

S4 

IS23 

1904 

Muskegon  Heights,  4-year;  W.  R.  Booker,  superintendent 

255 

837 

1923 

Nazareth  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Stella,  principal 

S-S 

63 

1926 

N'ecaunee,  4-year;  R.  A.  Gilmour,  principal 

19.8 

430 

1909 

Newberry  McMillan  Township,  4-year;  C.  L.  Bystrom,  superintendent  7.2 

237 

1917 

Niles  Senior,  3-year;  W.  J.  Zabel,  principal 

16 

S89 

1918 

North  Muskegon,  6-year;  J.  E.  Pease,  superintendent 

9 

247 

1936 

Norway,  4-year;  H.  T.  Swanson,  superintendent 

10 

263 

1908 

Onaway,  4-year;  Glenn  Schoenhals,  superintendent 

7-4 

219 

1924 

Ontonagon,  6-year;  C.  R.  Kitson,  superintendent 

7-7 

329 

1912 

Otsego,  4-year;  H.  H.  Rigg,  superintendent 

II. 7 

320 

1908 

Owosso,  4-year;  E.  A.  Cournyer,  principal 

33-5 

1016 

1910 

Oxford,  6-year;  W.  R.  Zinn,  superintendent 

12.3 

317 

1932 

Painesdale  Adams  Township,  4-year;  Mrs.  Cora  Jeffers,  principal 

20 

S12 

1914 

Paw  Paw,  3-year;  E.  V.  Root,  superintendent 

7 

191 

1926 

Petoskey,  3-year;  F.  S.  Jacobs,  principal 

11.4 

302 

1908 

Plain  WELL,  6-year;  M.  L.  Fear,  superintendent 

13. 1 

31S 

192s 

Plymouth,  6-year;  C.  J.  Dykhouse,  principal 

26 

74S 

1916 

Pontiac  Senior,  3-year;  John  Thors,  Jr.,  principal 

72.6 

23S6 

190S 

Port  Huron,  3-year;  W.  R.  Cleminson,  principal 

41.4 

1191 

190S 

Portland,  4-year;  F.  J.  Williams,  superintendent 

6.9 

207 

1911 

Quincy,  6-year;  E.  J.  Jennings,  superintendent 

9 

21S 

1937 

Reed  City,  4-year;  B.  C.  Fairman,  superintendent 

8 

238 

1931 

Republic  Republic  Township,  6-year;  Guy  Schutte,  superintendent 

7-3 

163 

1926 

River  Rouge.  6-year;  H.  M.  Rosa,  principal 

27 

1344 

1911 

Rochester,  3-year;  A.  L.  Cook,  superintendent 

14.3 

322 

192s 

Rockford,  6-year;  E.  H.  Thorne,  superintendent 

9.9 

289 

1926 

Rogers  City,  6-year;  H.  H.  Gilpin,  superintendent 

9 

363 

1930 

Romeo,  6-year;  R.  S.  Hilbert,  superintendent 

12. s 

338 

1930 

Royal  Oak: 

Madison,  6-year;  V.  F.  Spathelf,  superintendent 

II 

312 

1937 

Royal  Oak,  4-year;  A.  H.  Upton,  principal 

46 

I4SO 

1917 

Saginaw: 

Arthur  Hill,  3-year;  I.  M.  Brock,  principal 

41.8 

1392 

1904 

Saginaw,  3-year;  S.  H.  Lyttle,  principal 

SI 

IS43 

1904 

St.  Andrew,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Edwardine,  principal 

6.6 

188 

1926 

St.  Mary,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Jerome,  principal 

6.2 

143 

1926 

St.  Clair,  3-year;  M.  J.  Weaver,  principal 

7 

196 

1926 

St.  Clair  Shores  Lake  Shore,  6-year;  F.  A.  Dixon,  superintendent 

II. 7 

318 

1931 

St.  Johns  Rodney  B.  Wilson,  4-year;  C.  E.  Hinchey,  principal 

13 

343 

1923 

134 
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Accredited 

Name  and  Location,  Typte  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Since 

St.  Joseph,  6-year;  C.  L.  Milton,  principal 

aS.s 

797 

2904 

St.  Louis,  4-year;  T.  S.  Nurnberger,  superintendent 

II. 7 

369 

2935 

Saline,  6-year;  T.  M.  Clay,  superintendent 

8.5 

207 

2933 

Sandusky,  4-year;  A.  J.  Duncanson,  superintendent 

10 

239 

2936 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  4-year;  Foss  Elwyn,  principal 

aS.s 

910 

2909 

South  Haven  Senior,  3-year;  J.  R.  Hervey,  principal 

13-3 

421 

2907 

Stahbaugh  Township,  3-year;  C.  I.  Clark,  superintendent 

14. S 

354 

2919 

Sturcis,  6-year;  F.  M.  Winger,  principal 

31.6 

779 

1918 

Tecumseh,  4-year;  W.  L.  Berkhof,  superintendent 

95 

a32 

1920 

Three  Oaks,  6-year;  R.  E.  Pattullo,  principal 

9 

188 

2933 

Three  Rivers,  S-year;  Walter  Horst,  superintendent 

ai 

663 

2904 

Traverse  City  Central,  3-year;  Lars  Hockstad,  superintendent 

18.7 

505 

2904 

Trenton  Slocum-Truax,  s-year;  W.  C.  Taylor,  principal 

ia.8 

455 

1928 

Vassar,  4-year;  R.  E.  Brant,  superintendent 

9.7 

209 

2930 

Wakefield  Township,  4-year;  J.  W.  Thomas,  principal 

17 

383 

2914 

Walled  Lake,  4-year;  C.  A.  Hoffman,  superintendent 

7-3 

212 

2935 

Watervliet,  4-year;  R.  R.  Shelters,  superintendent 

ii 

177 

2932 

Wayne,  5-year;  C.  L.  Butterfield,  superintendent 

19.8 

488 

2927 

Wyandotte  Theodore  Roosevelt,  s-year;  F.  W.  Frostic,  superintendent  47.5 

1322 

1906 

Ypsilanti: 

Lincoln  Consolidated,  6-year;  H.  A.  Tape,  principal 

ia.6 

287 

2925 

Roosevelt,  6-year;  B.  H.  VandenBelt,  principal 

17 

355 

2924 

Ypsilanti,  6-year;  N.  G.  Wiltse,  principal 

19.6 

878 

2909 

Zeeland,  4-year;  M.  B.  Rogers,  superintendent 

10 

269 

2925 

MINNESOTA 

Aitkin,  3-year;  L.  C.  Murray,  superintendent 

10 

339 

2925 

Albert  Lea,  3-year;  H.  R.  Peterson,  superintendent 

ai.4 

655 

1910 

Alexandria,  3-year;  H.  N.  Peterson,  superintendent 

14  s 

420 

1910 

Anoka,  4-year;  L.  W.  Adams,  superintendent 

14 

463 

2924 

Aurora,  3-year;  C.  E.  Hagie,  superintendent 

19  s 

137 

2929 

Austin: 

Austin,  3-year;  S.  T.  Nevelin,  superintendent 

a4.8 

716 

1904 

St.  Augustine,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Evarista,  principal 

7. a 

230 

2930 

Bemidji,  3-year;  J.  W.  Smith,  superintendent 

18 

618 

1911 

Benson,  3-year;  W.  K.  DeLaHunt,  superintendent 

10.7 

252 

2932 

Biwabik,  3-year;  F.  C.  Schwartz,  superintendent 

7 

103 

2925 

Blue  Earth,  4-year ;  Lee  R.  Pemberton,  superintendent 

iS-S 

366 

1908 

Brainerd,  3-year;  W.  C.  Cobb,  superintendent 

30. s 

611 

2930 

Buhl,  3-year;  Emil  Estenson,  superintendent 

11 

203 

1927 

Canby,  4-year;  Myron  E.  Smith,  superintendent 

12 

313 

1908 

Chatfielo,  4-year;  George  H.  Potter,  superintendent 

10 

233 

2929 

Chisholm,  3-year;  J.  P.  Vaughan,  superintendent 

a6.6 

724 

2924 

Cloquet,  3-year;  E.  B.  Anderson,  superintendent 

la.S 

385 

2907 

Coleraine,  3-year;  H.  W.  Gutter,  superintendent 

13-3 

367 

1911 

Crookston: 

Crookston,  3-year;  L.  M.  Wikre,  superintendent 

8.6 

298 

2933 

Mount  St.  Benedict,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Theola,  principal 

6. a 

83 

2930 

Duluth: 

Central,  3-year;  A.  M.  Santee,  principal 

73.7 

2278 

1908 

Denfield,  3-year;  J.  F.  Taylor,  principal 

SI. 8 

1479 

2925 

Morgan  Park,  3-year;  Henry  A.  Gilruth,  principal 

10.8 

288 

2923 

Villa  Sancta  Scholastica,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Bernice,  principal 

9 

243 

2932 

East  Grand  Forks,  4-year;  K.  P.  B.  Reishus,  superintendent 

8.8 

240 

290s 

Ely,  4-year;  Stanley  Adkins,  superintendent 

26.1 

530 

1910 

Eveleth,  3-year;  A.  D.  Gillett,  superintendent 

22.4 

483 

igo8 
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Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Excelsior,  3-year;  J.  John  Halverson,  superintendent 
Fairmont,  6-year;  John  J.  Skinner,  superintendent 
Faribault: 

Faribault,  3-year;  C.  Willard  Cross,  superintendent 
Bethlehem,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Grace,  principal 
St.  Mary’s  Hall,  4-year;  Katharine  Caley,  headmistress 
Shattuck,  3-year;  James  S.  Gurnsey,  headmaster 
Fergus  Falls,  3-year;  R.  L.  Brown,  superintendent 
Gilbert,  3-year;  A.  R.  Holst,  superintendent 
Glencoe,  3-year;  Paul  S.  Wilson,  superintendent 
Glenwood,  4-year;  E.  N.  Nordgaard,  superintendent 
Grand  RApros,  3-year;  A.  P.  Pogreba,  superintendent 
Hastincs,  3-year;  E.  A.  Durbahn,  superintendent 
Hibbing,  3-year;  J.  W.  Richardson,  superintendent 
Hutchinson,  4-year;  O.  E.  Domian,  superintendent 
International  Falls,  3-year;  J.  A.  Sathrum,  superintendent 
Jackson,  4-year,  A.  O.  Myron,  superintendent 
Keewatin,  3-year;  J.  E.  Lunn,  superintendent 
Lake  City,  3-year;  W.  A.  Andrews,  superintendent 
Lakefield,  6-year;  Harold  C.  Bauer,  superintendent 
Litchfield,  3-year;  J.  H.  Bailey,  superintendent 
Little  Falls,  3-year;  Earl  C.  Van  Dusen,  superintendent 
Luverne,  3-year;  0.  B.  Phillips,  superintendent 
Madison,  3-year;  G.  W.  Remington,  superintendent 
Mankato,  3-year;  J.  E.  Anderson,  superintendent 
Marshall,  3-year;  F.  R.  Adams,  superintendent 
Milaca,  4-year;  Nels  T.  Tosseland,  superintendent 
Minneapolis: 

Central,  Fourth  Ave.,  S. and  34th  St., 3-year;  C.  W.  Jarvis,  principal 
Edison,  22nd  Ave.,  N.  E.  and  Monroe  St.,  4-year;  L.  G.  Cook, 
principal 

John  Marshall,  14th  Ave.,  S.  E.  and  Fifth  St.,  3-year;  Harry  P. 
Cooper,  principal 

North,  Fremont  and  17th  Ave.,  No.,  3-year;  A.  M.  Bank,  principal 
Roosevelt,  28th  Ave.,  So.  and  40th  St.,  3-year;  Philip  E.  Carlson, 
principal 

South,  Cedar  Ave.  and  E.  24th  St.,  4-year;  S.  O.  Severson,  principal 
Washburn,  Wentworth  Ave.  and  W.  49th  St.,  3-year;  A.  E. 
MacQuarrie,  principal 

West,  Hennepin  Ave.  and  W.  28th  t.,  4-year;  N.  B.  Schoonmaker, 
principal 

Academy  of  Holy  Angels,  66th  and  Nicollet  Ave.,  4-year;  Sister 
Elizabeth  Marie,  principal 

De  La  Salle,  17  Grove  St.  Nicollet  Isl.,  4-year;  Brother  H.  Cassian, 
principal 

Northrop  Collegiate,  511  Kenwood  Pkwy.,  3-year;  Ethel  M.  Spurr, 
principal 

St.  Margaret’s  Academy,  1301  Linden  Ave.,  4-year;  Sister  Alice  Irene, 
principal 

University  College  of  Education  H.  S.,  3-year;  Oliver  R.  Floyd, 
principal 

Montevideo,  3-year;  C.  A.  Pederson,  superintendent 
Moorhead: 

Moorhead,  3-year;  S.  G.  Reinertsen,  superintendent 
State  Teachers  College  H.  S.,  3-year;  Ella  A.  Hawkinson,  principal 
Morris,  3-year;  L.  G.  Mustain,  superintendent 


Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

7-2 

126 

1923 

12.3 

73S 

1910 

16 

S44 

1907 

9.8 

128 

1933 

II. 8 

S2 

1918 

16 

139 

1924 

*7.5 

S20 

1921 

17 

26s 

1910 

7-4 

211 

1908 

IS 

363 

1917 

21 

492 

1907 

7.6 

204 

1908 

45-6 

1 20s 

1909 

131 

32s 

1907 

13 

322 

1927 

II. 6 

334 

1900 

8.6 

147 

192s 

6.8 

180 

1912 

II. I 

260 

1926 

14.6 

464 

193s 

14 

443 

1909 

II 

171 

1912 

II. 2 

188 

1923 

23-4 

S97 

1908 

9.6 

30s 

1934 

12.6 

323 

1928 

74 

2326 

1908 

76 

2348 

1926 

29 

1050 

1927 

90.6 

2668 

1908 

73-4 

2362 

1926 

88. S 

2691 

1909 

60 

i8S9 

1928 

72 

2240 

1909 

14. S 

171 

1934 

16 

484 

1929 

4-4 

S2 

1918 

12. 1 

237 

I93S 

25.2 

233 

191S 

IS 

392 

1909 

16.4 

402 

1914 

6.3 

104 

1931 

8 

127 

1914 

136 
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Mountain  Iron,  3-year;  O.  H.  Whitehead,  superintendent 
Nashwauk,  3-year;  J.  E.  Lunn,  superintendent 
New  Ulm,  4-year;  Ernest  M.  Hanson,  superintendent 
Northfield,  3-year;  J.  H.  Wichman,  superintendent 
North  St.  Paul,  3-year;  M.  E.  Johnson,  superintendent 
Ortonville,  3-year;  L.  W.  Brown,  superintendent 
Owatonna: 

Owatonna,  3-year;  Irvin  E.  Rosa,  superintendent 
Pillsbury  Academy,  6-year;  Milo  B.  Price,  principal 
Park  Rapids,  4-year;  A.  M.  Mevig,  superintendent 
Pipestone,  3-year;  O.  E.  Knudtson,  superintendent 
Red  Wing,  4-year;  G.  V.  Kinney,  superintendent 
Redwood  Falls,  3-year;  Reede  Gray,  superintendent 
Rochester: 

Rochester,  3-year;  G.  H.  Sanberg,  superintendent 
St.  John,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Edith,  principal 
St.  Cloud: 

St.  Cloud,  3-year;  H.  B.  Gough,  superintendent 
Cathedral,  4-year;  Sister  Richarda,  principal 
St.  James,  4-year;  E.  L.  Vitalis,  superintendent 
St.  Joseph  St.  Benedict’s  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Adelia,  principal 
St.  Paul: 

Central,  Lexington  Blvd.  and  Marshall  Ave.,  3-year;  James  E. 
Marshall,  principal 

Harding,  516  Earl  St.,  4-year;  Elmer  N.  Bonnell,  principal 
Humboldt,  Humboldt  Ave.  and  Augusta  St.,  3-year;  J.  A.  Wauchope, 
principal 

Johnson,  Walsh  Ave.  and  York  St.,  3-year;  W.  J.  Little,  principal 
Mechanic  Arts,  Central  Ave.  and  Robert  St.,  3-year;  D.  Lange, 
principal 

Washington,  Lawson  and  Marion  Sts.,  4-year;  Paul  T.  Rusterholz, 
principal 

Cretin,  495  Hamline  Ave.,  So.,  4-year;  Brother  John  Berchmans, 
principal 

Derham  Hall,  3004  Randolph  St.,  4-year;  Sister  Marie  Ursule, 
principal 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  355  Marshall  Ave.,  4-year;  Sister  Eva,  principal 
St.  Thomas  Military  Academy,  3115  Summit  Ave.,  4-year;  Rev.  James 
H.  Moynihan,  principal 

Summit  School,  1150  Goodrich  Ave.,  6-year;  Sarah  Converse,  principal 
Visitation  Convent,  730  Fairmont  Ave.,  4-year;  Sister  Jane 
Margaret  Cullinan,  principal 
St.  Peter,  4-year;  M.  R.  Davis,  superintendent 
Sauk  Center,  3-year;  W.  A.  Kohl,  superintendent 
Sleepy  Eye,  3-year;  E.  H.  Wilcox,  superintendent 
South  St.  Paul,  4-year;  Irvin  T.  Simley,  superintendent 
Spring  Grove,  3-year;  Wm.  O.  Nilsen  superintendent 
Spring  Valley,  4-year;  G.  H.  Tracy,  superintendent 
Stillwater,  4-year;  Guy  D.  Smith,  superintendent 
Thief  River  Falls,  4-year;  Morris  Bye,  superintendent 
Tracy,  3-year;  R.  R.  Sorensen,  superintendent 
Two  Harbors,  3-year;  C.  E.  Campton,  superintendent 
Virginia,  3-year;  L.  A.  Lavine,  superintendent 
Wabaeha  St.  Felix,  4-year;  Sbter  M.  Theodoretta,  principal 
Wadena,  3-year;  Philip  Fjelsted,  superintendent 


Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

14. S 

190 

1927 

7-S 

166 

1925 

14 

360 

1906 

13* 

318 

1910 

8 

239 

1931 

7-5 

160 

1931 

14-3 

438 

191S 

7 

61 

1937 

13 

314 

191S 

10.6 

330 

1913 

24 

664 

1910 

8.1 

IQS 

1907 

30.6 

883 

1911 

S-2 

80 

1933 

37.9 

766 

1909 

I7-S 

493 

1938 

13.3 

333 

I93S 

8 

94 

1929 

88.4 

3618 

191S 

45 

1371 

193s 

34 

947 

1910 

40.4 

1310 

1910 

74- S 

Z08I 

1903 

48.4 

1481 

1931 

27 

720 

1937 

7.8 

130 

1917 

31. 1 

4S3 

1927 

II-S 

366 

1931 

II 

81 

1917 

5-8 

SI 

1934 

II 

317 

1916 

8.3 

316 

1933 

8 

139 

1914 

38.1 

793 

191S 

6 

los 

1933 

10.3 

3II 

1911 

34.1 

681 

1910 

17.6 

SS6 

1911 

10.3 

239 

1929 

10. s 

306 

1906 

40.3 

817 

1901 

5-4 

III 

19.33 

8.7 

307 

1938 
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Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 
Waseca: 

Waseca,  3-year;  H.  W.  Godfrey,  superintendent 

Sacred  Heart,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Jane  Frances,  principal 
Wayzata,  4-year;  F.  E.  Heinemann,  superintendent 
Wells,  3-year;  A.  H.  Granger,  superintendent 
White  Bear  Lake,  3-year;  C.  H.  Christenson,  superintendent 
WiNDOM,  3-year;  J.  M.  Herrmann,  superintendent 
Winona: 

Winona,  3-year;  D.  F.  Dickerson,  superintendent 

Cotter,  4-year;  Brother  Damian,  principal 
Worthington,  3-year;  Roy  E.  Miller,  superintendent 

MISSOURI 

Arcadu  Ursuline  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  Alphonse  Kohne,  principal 

Aurora,  4-year;  Walter  L.  Cooper,  principal 

Bethany,  4-year;  F.  E.  Patrick,  superintendent 

Bonne  Terre,  4-year;  Fred  Bruner,  superintendent 

Boonville: 

Boonville,  6-year;  Geo.  H.  Ryden,  principal 

Kemper  Military  Academy,  4-year;  Frederick  Marston,  principal 
Braymer,  4-year;  Charles  Myers,  superintendent 
Butler,  4-year;  Willard  J.  Graff,  superintendent 
Cameron,  4-year;  Leonard  M.  Hosman,  superintendent 
Canton,  4-year;  J.  Russell  Ellis,  superintendent 
Cape  Girardeau: 

Central,  4-year;  Paul  Jenkins,  principal 

College,  4-year;  A.  S.  Boucher,  principal 
Carrollton,  4-year;  W.  Francis  English,  principal 
Carthage,  4-year;  W.  R.  Rice,  principal 
Caruthersville,  4-year;  Roscoe  M.  Pierce,  superintendent 
Chillicothe,  4-year;  Giles  Theilmann,  principal 
Clayton: 

Clayton,  4-year ;  Carl  Burris,  principal 

Chaminade  College  Academy,  4-year;  Rev.  Valentine  B.  Braun, 
principal 

John  Burroughs,  4-year;  L.  D.  Haertter,  principal 
Columbia: 

David  H.  Hickman,  4-year;  Saidee  M.  Stean,  principal 

Douglass,  4-year;  W.  E.  Rosenstengel,  superintendent 

University,  6-year;  L.  G.  Townsend,  principal 
Conception  College  Academy,  4-year;  Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  principal 
Crystal  City,  4-year;  E.  A.  Sparling,  superintendent 
De  Soto,  4-year;  O.  T.  Coil,  superintendent 
Eldon,  4-year;  J.  A.  Campbell,  superintendent 
Elvins,  6-year;  Fred  Miller,  superintendent 
E.xcelsior  Springs.  4-year ;  H.  S.  Thompson,  superintendent 
Fayette,  6-year;  Charles  W.  McLane,  principal 
Ferguson,  4-year;  V.  C.  McCluer,  superintendent 
Flat  River,  3-year;  Wesley  A.  Deneke,  superintendent 
Fulton,  4-year;  J  .T.  Bush,  superintendent 
Gallatin,  4-year;  A.  R.  Hammett,  principal 
Hannibal,  3-year;  H.  V.  Mason,  principal 
Harrisonville,  4-year;  J.  W.  Miller,  superintendent 
Huntsville,  4-year;  Glenn  Featherston,  superintendent 
Iberia  Academy,  4-year;  Leila  Anderson,  principal 
Independence  Wm.  Chrisman,  3-year;  J.  N.  Hanthom,  principal 


Teachers 

Pupils 

8 

238 

6.4 

84 

13 

323 

S.i 

IS2 

9-9 

277 

8.7 

19s 

27 

791 

S-2 

140 

9 

318 

s 

70 

II 

377 

9 

251 

ii-S 

281 

I4-S 

46s 

9 

1 65 

7 

121 

II 

29s 

12 

274 

8 

160 

2S 

680 

3 

106 

12. S 

333 

25 

698 

9-5 

280 

14 

SOS 

21 

S74 

8 

118 

26 

173 

22 

664 

6 

113 

12. 5 

136 

10 

70 

8 

246 

10. S 

3S2 

9 

237 

14 

308 

12 

339 

8 

219 

II 

324 

9 

23s 

13 

282 

8 

207 

24 

696 

8 

242 

7 

128 

3 

SS 

34 

972 

Accredited 

Since 


1907 

1929 

1929 

1910 

1931 

1911 

191S 

193a 

1900 


193a 

192s 

I9a7 

1930 

1923 

1907 

1923 
192s 

1926 

1924 

1922 

1927 
1924 

1907 
1930 

1908 

1914 

1921 

1927 

1912 

193s 

1924 

193s 

1933 

1927 

1928 
193a 
1919 
1924 

1915 

1923 

1911 

1933 
1915 
1932 

1928 

1934 
1914 
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Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Jackson,  4-year;  C.  C.  Conrad,  superintendent 

8 

207 

1926 

Jefferson  City: 

Jefferson  City,  3-year;  J.  C.  Deaton,  principal 

23 

601 

191S 

Lincoln  University,  4-year ;  Sidney  J.  Reedy,  principal 

6.S 

106 

1926 

St.  Peter,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Ignatia,  principal 

6.S 

186 

1937 

JopuN,  3-year;  H.  E.  Blaine,  principal 

39-5 

1162 

1914 

Kansas  City: 

Central,  3-year;  Otto  F.  Dubach,  principal 

66. S 

2183 

1909 

East,  4-year;  C.  H.  Nowlin,  principal 

46 

1361 

1928 

Lincoln,  3-year;  H.  0.  Cook  ,principal 

26.5 

876 

1917 

Manual  Training,  4-year;  Franklin  S.  Lamar,  principal 

28 

768 

1917 

Northeast,  3-year;  Arthur  T.  Chapin,  principal 

68 

2168 

191S 

Paseo,  4-year;  B.  M.  Stigall,  principal 

7S-S 

2SS3 

1927 

Southwest,  4-year;  A.  H.  Monsees,  principal 

S3 

1744 

1926 

Westport,  3-year;  D.  H.  Holloway,  principal 

61.5 

2021 

1909 

The  Barstow,  4-year;  M.  Mercer  Kendig,  principal 

7 

67 

1929 

French  Institute  of  Notre  Dame  de  Sion,  4-year;  Sister  Marie 

Irene  de  Sion,  principal 

6 

39 

1933 

Loretto  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  Marian  Alberta,  principal 

4 

128 

1928 

Pembroke-Country  Day,  4-year;  Howard  E.  A.  Jones,  principal 

7 

8S 

192s 

Redemptorist,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Constance  Carroll,  principal 

9 

260 

1934 

Rockhurst,  4-year;  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Evans,  principal 

IS 

318 

1918 

St.  Agnes  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Annunciata,  principal 

S 

130 

1934 

St. Teresa  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Marcella,  principal 

8 

144 

1923 

St.  Vincent  Academy,  4-year;  Marshall  F.  Winne,  principal 

S-S 

140 

1934 

Sunset  Hill,  4-year;  Mary  Chom  Hazard,  principal 

9 

7S 

1920 

Kennett,  4-year;  J.  F.  Taylor,  superintendent 

8 

244 

1913 

Kirksville,  3-year;  J.  F,  Van  Sickel  ,principal 

20 

S7S 

1917 

Kirkwood: 

Kirkwood,  4-year;  Frank  P.  Tillman,  superintendent 

23 

701 

1908 

Ursuline  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  Marcella  Difani,  principal 

IS 

232 

1933 

Lebanon  Wallace  Memorial,  4-year;  Ellis  C.  Rainey,  principal 

12. s 

428 

191S 

Lexington: 

Lexington,  4-year;  A.  0.  Durrett,  principal 

10. s 

307 

1922 

Wentworth  Military  Academy,  4-year ;  E.  H.  Crkwell,  principal 

6.S 

8S 

1917 

Liberty,  6-year;  Theo.  A.  Hollmann,  superintendent 

16..S 

4S3 

1917 

Maplewood,  4-year;  E.  R.  Adams,  principal 

33. s 

1047 

1911 

Marshall,  4-year;  James  M.  Sutton,  principal 

16 

S08 

1917 

Marshfield,  4-year;  H.  H.  McNabb,  superintendent 

9.6 

241 

1932 

Maryville: 

Maryville,  6-year;  H.  S.  Thomas,  superintendent 

18 

48s 

192s 

College,  4-year;  H.  R.  Dieterich,  principal 

7 

166 

1928 

Meuphis,  6-year;  H.  M.  Boucher,  superintendent 

9 

210 

1927 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  6-year;  J.  T.  Angus,  principal 

24. S 

641 

1907 

Missouri  Military  Academy,  4-year;  Marquess  Wallace,  principal 

II. s 

119 

1918 

Moberly,  4-year;  M.  F.  Beach,  superintendent 

20 

641 

1920 

Monett,  6-year;  Leslie  K.  Grimes,  principal 

22 

616 

192s 

Monroe  City,  4-year ;  A.  L.  Crow,  superintendent 

6.S 

IS7 

1931 

Mound  City,  6-year;  E.  E.  Camp,  principal 

9S 

292 

192s 

Nevada,  3-year;  Carl  D.  Gum,  principal 

12. s 

397 

191S 

New  Madrid,  6-year;  Ralph  McCullough,  superintendent 

6.S 

1S8 

1937 

Normandy  Incarnate  Word  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  Vincent  Ferrer, 

principal 

6.S 

88 

193s 

North  Kansas  City,  6-year;  O.  K.  Phillips,  principal 

26.5 

792 

1937 

(h’ERLAND  Ritenour,  4-year;  Arthur  A.  Boech,  superintendent 

30 

962 

1926 
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Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge  Teachers 

Pupils 

.Accredited 

Since 

Palmyra,  4-year;  T.  Dean  Adams,  superintendent 

7 

180 

2923 

Paris,  4-year;  A.  R.  Gwynn,  superintendent 

7 

161 

2929 

PiRRYViixE  St.  Vincent’s  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  Bertrande,  principal 

4-5 

231 

2933 

Point  Lookout  The  School  of  the  Ozarks,  4-year;  Carl  S.  Case, 

principal 

7 

196 

2925 

Richmond,  4-year;  Price  L.  Collier,  superintendent 

13 

353 

2927 

Roixa,  4-year;  B.  P.  Lewis,  superintendent 

14 

385 

2923 

St.  Charles: 

St.  Charles,  4-year;  R.  C.  Ford,  principal 

TS 

419 

1921 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  4-year;  Mother  Dorothy  Heffeman, 

principal 

7 

24 

2934 

St.  Joseph: 

Benton,  3-year;  F.  E.  Vandersloot,  principal 

14 

458 

1916 

Central,  3-year ;  Calla  E.  Varner,  principal 

36-5 

1196 

1908 

Lafayette,  3-year;  D.  H.  Murphy,  principal 

16 

540 

1920 

Christian  Brothers  Academy,  4-year;  Brother  David,  principal 

8.5 

232 

1928 

Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  4-year;  Mother  C.  Thompson,  principal 

8 

193 

2927 

St.  Louis: 

Beaumont,  4-year;  Wilbur  N.  Fuller,  principal 

92 

2634 

2927 

Ben  Blewett,  4-year;  L.  R.  Ernst,  principal 

152 

1405 

2936 

Central,  4-year;  D.  H.  Weir,  principal 

59 

1586 

1908 

Cleveland,  4-year;  John  J.  Maddox,  principal 

80 

2097 

2925 

McKinley,  4-year;  J.  C.  Edwards,  principal 

52 

1446 

2934 

Roosevelt,  4-year;  Charles  Ammerman,  principal 

108 

3101 

1926 

Soldan,  4-year;  Herbert  P.  Stellwagen,  principal 

77 

2197 

2909 

Sumner,  4-year;  G.  D.  Brantley,  principal 

46 

1283 

1911 

Vashon,  4-year;  Frank  L.  Williams,  principal 

43 

1311 

2932 

Academy  of  Sacred  Heart,  4-year;  Marjory  Erskine,  principal 

7 

60 

2923 

Academy  of  the  Visitation,  4-year;  Sister  Anne  Marie  Markoe, 

principal 

7 

106 

2927 

Cbrbtian  Brothers  Academy,  4-year;  Brother  Henry,  principal 

12 

375 

1928 

Loretto  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  Christine  Marie,  principal 

5 

90 

1926 

VVm.  Cullen  McBride,  4-year;  Julius  J.  Kreshel,  principal 

29 

810 

2927 

Normandy,  3-year;  R.  V.  Shouse,  principal 

24 

729 

2927 

Notre  Dame  .\cademy,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Alfred,  principal 

7-5 

128 

2925 

The  Principia,  4-year;  Gretchen  M.  Happ,  registrar 

17 

225 

2925 

Rosata-Kain,  4-year;  Rev.  Alfred  G.  Thomson,  superintendent 

27 

662 

2930 

St.  Elizabeth  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Borgia,  principal 

8 

246 

2927 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Roswitha,  principal 

8 

139 

1922 

St.  Louis  University,  4-year;  Wm.  S.  Bowdem,  principal 

21 

484 

1918 

St.  Mark’s  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  Purissima,  principal 

9 

303 

2936 

South  Side  Catholic  Academy,  4-year;  Louis  J.  Scherer,  principal 

21 

557 

2936 

Villa  Duchesne  Academy,  4-year;  Mother  M.  Deslattes,  principal 

10 

65 

2923 

Savannah,  4-year;  S.  D.  Hoeper,  principal 

11 

273 

1912 

Seoaua: 

Lincoln,  4-year;  C.  C.  Hubbard,  principal 

6 

154 

2923 

Smith-Cotton,  5-year;  L.  A.  Van  Dyke,  principal 

37 

1246 

1926 

Sbelbina,  4-year;  W.  S.  Bennett,  superintendent 

7 

191 

1920 

Smithville,  6-year;  Buell  B.  Cramer,  superintendent 

10. 5 

236 

2937 

Springfield: 

Springfield,  3-year;  J.  D.  Hull,  principal 

60 

2089 

1920 

Greenwood,  4-year;  0.  P.  Trentham,  principal 

7 

123 

2927 

Stansberry,  4-year;  L.  A.  Zelifi,  superintendent 

7 

207 

2937 

Sweet  Springs,  4-year;  Harry  Shubert,  principal 

7 

259 

2929 

Tarkio,  6-year;  Fred  L.  Keller,  superintendent 

10 

254 

2925 

Trenton,  3-year;  S.  M.  Rissler,  principal 

13 

368 

1921 

140 
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Accredited 

Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge  Teachers 

Pupils 

Since 

Troy  Buchanan,  4-year;  Maynard  M.  Pettigrew,  superintendent 

7 

173 

1930 

Unionviue,  4-year;  Paul  R.  Riggins,  superintendent 

9 

227 

1921 

University  City,  3 -year;  J.  E.  Baker,  principal 

43 

899 

1921 

Warrensburg  Training,  4-year;  E.  A.  Collins,  director 

13 

181 

1924 

Washington,  4-ycar;  Leo  E.  Mize,  principal 

9.S 

238 

1924 

Webb  City,  3-year;  Harry  P.  Sutter,  principal 

Webster  Groves: 

10 

308 

1917 

Brentwood,  4-year;  Wendell  L.  Evans,  principal 

6.S 

172 

I93S 

Douglass.  6-year;  H.  B.  Goins,  principal 

14 

264 

1932 

Webster  Groves,  3-year;  J.  P.  Hixson,  principal 

31 

897 

1907 

Wellston,  4-year;  Julia  B.  Griswold,  principal 

16 

400 

1913 

West  Plains,  4-year;  J.  R.  Martin  superintendent 

14 

382 

1913 

MONTANA 

Anaconda,  3-year;  E.  J.  Nordgaard,  principal 

Big  Timber  Sweet  Grass  County,  4-year;  Jackson  B.  Hinds, 

18. s 

416 

1907 

superintendent 

9 

213 

1914 

BnxiNGs: 

Billings,  4-year;  S.  D.  Rice,  principal 

S2-S 

IS43 

1910 

Polytechnic,  4-year;  L.  J.  Aikins,  principal 

3 

34 

192s 

Bozeman  Gallatin  County,  4-year;  J.  G.  Ragsdale,  superintendent 

27 

719 

1911 

Browning,  4-year ;  K.  W.  Bergan,  principal 

6.6 

213 

192s 

Butte,  4-year;  Scott  Fries,  principal 

74-3 

I9S4 

1911 

Chinook,  4-year;  Walter  L.  Conway,  superintendent  ' 

ii-S 

22s 

1914 

Choteau  Teton  County,  4-year;  A.  B.  Gutherie,  principal 

10 

199 

191S 

Columbus,  4-year;  H.  E.  Anderson,  superintendent 

S-7 

117 

193s 

Conrad,  4-year;  H.  P.  Lewb,  superintendent 

II. 4 

269 

1926 

Culbertson,  6-year;  M.  A.  Bodahl,  superintendent 

7 

132 

I93S 

Cut  Bank,  4-year;  H.  C.  Davis,  superintendent 

8.S 

197 

1926 

Denton,  4-year;  J.  H.  Westover,  superintendent 

6.6 

102 

1934 

Eureka  Lincoln  County,  4-year;  G.  W.  Day,  principal 

7 

160 

1924 

Forsythe,  4-year;  John  Shively,  superintendent 

8 

168 

1915 

Fort  Benton,  4-year;  W.  R.  Hagie,  superintendent 

Great  Falls: 

8.S 

246 

191S 

Great  Falls,  4-year;  M.  C.  Gallagher,  principal 

69 

1862 

1914 

Ursullne  Academy,  4-year;  Mother  Genevieve  McBride,  principal 

8 

72 

1934 

Hardin,  4-year;  M.  A.  Thompson,  superintendent 

10 

191 

1934 

Harlowton,  4-year;  V.  G.  Glynn,  principal 

8.4 

183 

1926 

Havre,  4-year;  W.  J.  Shirley,  superintendent 

Helena: 

27. S 

60s 

1923 

Helena,  4-year;  W.  W.  Wahl,  principal 

36 

848 

1907 

Cathedral  (Formerly  Carroll),  4-year;  Rev.  Mathias  Weber,  principal 

S.7 

130 

1919 

Jordan,  4-year;  E.  F.  Slaght,  principal 

6.8 

16s 

1931 

Kalispell,  4-year;  Titus  Kurtichanov,  principal 

30. 5 

929 

1911 

Klein,  4-year;  F.  E.  Smalley,  superintendent 

S.8 

8S 

1931 

Lewistown,  4-year;  C.  G.  Manning,  superintendent 

30 

696 

1923 

Libby,  4-year;  A.  A.  Wood,  superintendent 

7-S 

184 

1932 

Lodge  Grass,  4-year;  H.  W.  Norville,  superintendent 

S.6 

118 

1932 

Malta,  4-year;  J.  H.  Lesselyong,  superintendent 

10.3 

266 

I93S 

Miles  City  Custer  County,  4-year ;  R.  H.  Wollin,  principal 

Missoula: 

2S-S 

7SS 

1914 

Missoula  County,  4-year ;  G.  A.  Retcham,  principal 

4S-S 

I3SI 

1914 

Sacred  Heart,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Dorothy,  principal 

8 

los 

1931 

Philipsburg  Granite  County,  4-year;  C.  0.  Westby,  principal 

S-7 

123 

191S 

Plentywood, 4-year;  W.  E.  Stegner,  superintendent 

7.7 

221 

1926 

Red  Lodge  Carbon  County,  4-year;  C.  R.  Schmidt,  principal 

II 

289 

191S 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Roundup,  4-year;  Irvin  B.  Collins,  superintendent 
Shelby,  4-year;  Norman  Wampler,  superintendent 
Townsend  Broadwater  County,  4-year;  W.  L.  Emmet,  principal 
Whitefish,  4-year;  R.  B.  Tate,  superntendent 

NEBRASKA 

Adams,  4-year;  Helen  C.  Linville,  principal 

Ainsworth,  4-year;  E.  M.  Weber,  superintendent 

Albion,  4-year;  Virgil  A.  Geiger,  superintendent 

Alliance,  4-year;  H.  R.  Partridge,  superintendent 

Alma,  4-year;  R.  H.  Rennecker,  superintendent 

Arapahoe,  3-year;  John  D.  Rice,  superintendent 

Arlington,  4-year;  J.  R.  Vinckel,  superintendent 

Arnold,  4-year;  C.  H.  Hare,  superintendent 

Ashland,  4-year ;  J.  L.  Irwin,  superintendent 

Atkinson,  4-year;  Donald  E.  Tcwell,  superintendent 

Auburn,  4-year;  J.  A.  Jimerson,  superintendent 

Aurora,  4-year;  J.  A.  Doremus.  superintendent 

Bassett  Rock  County,  4-year;  Rex  R.  Gay,  superintendent 

Bay.ard,  4-year;  Frank  C.  Prince,  superintendent 

Beatrice,  3-year;  L.  E.  Henderson,  principal 

Beaver  City,  6-year;  A.  R.  Lichtenberger,  superintendent 

Benedict  Consolidated,  4-year;  R.  A.  Squires,  superintendent 

Blair,  4-year;  LeRoy  Allison,  principal 

Bloomfield,  3-year;  John  Weatherhogg,  superintendent 

Bridgeport,  4-year;  Barton  L.  Kline,  superintendent 

Broken  Bow,  4-year;  C.  W.  Lehman,  superintendent 

Callaway,  4-year;  Frank  W,  Tracy,  superintendent 

Cambridge,  4-year;  N.  L.  Tyson,  superintendent 

Cedar  RAPms,  4-year;  R.  A.  Emerson,  superintendent 

Central  City,  4-year ;  F.  L.  Holmes,  superintendent 

Cbadron: 

Chadron,  6-year;  James  Skinkle,  superintendent 

Teachers  College,  3-year;  W.  T.  Stockdale,  superintendent 
Chappell  Deuel  County,  4-year;  V.  M.  Weist,  superintendent 
Clarks,  3-year;  H.  R.  Vedder,  superintendent 
Columbus,  4-year;  R.  R.  McGee,  superintendent 
CozAD,  4-year;  Raymond  J.  Helt,  superintendent 
Crawford,  4-year;  E.  E.  Engleman,  superintendent 
Crete,  4-year;  C.  H.  Velte,  superintendent 
David  City,  4-year;  J,  P.  Young,  superintendent 
Dix  Rural,  4-year;  E.  J.  Lowry,  superintendent 
Eagle,  4-year;  M.  E.  Boren,  superintendent 
Exeter,  4-year;  L.  E.  Hunkins,  superintendent 
Fairbury,  4-year;  W.  E.  Scott,  superintendent 
Fairmont,  4-year;  W.  S.  Dodd,  superintendent 
Falls  City,  4-year;  A.  W.  Starkebaum,  principal 
Franklin,  4-year;  R.  A.  Bunney,  superintendent 
Fremont,  3-year;  G.  W.  Hildreth,  principal 
Friend,  6-year;  W.  A.  Reynolds,  superintendent 
Fullerton,  4-year;  J.  R.  Bitner,  superintendent 
Geneva,  4-year;  H.  B.  Simon,  superintendent 
Gering,  4-year;  R.  B.  Carey,  superintnedent 
Gibbon,  6-year;  Gerald  A.  Jones,  superintendent 
Gordon,  4-year;  John  W.  Mercer,  superintendent 
Gothenburg,  6-year:  L*  A.  Bretemitz,  superintendent 


Teachers 

Pupils 

II 

323 

9 

198 

8 

179 

16,2 

386 

6 

86 

9 

239 

17 

366 

18 

572 

7 

132 

8 

98 

6 

97 

6 

151 

8 

228 

7 

193 

12 

340 

14 

290 

7 

157 

10 

218 

27 

598 

9 

239 

5 

81 

12 

375 

7 

136 

9 

237 

13 

311 

9 

142 

7 

178 

7 

143 

14 

283 

15 

457 

12 

97 

8 

181 

6 

66 

19 

556 

II 

280 

9 

195 

15 

287 

II 

260 

5 

53 

6 

70 

8 

137 

21 

580 

6 

106 

18 

476 

9 

142 

22 

539 

9 

185 

10 

273 

13 

248 

9 

26s 

7 

158 

9 

249 

16 

396 

141 

Accredited 

Since 

igig 

IQJ7 

1034 

1024 


1920 
1935 
191S 

1914 

1934 

1935 
1927 
1927 
1910 
1933 

1910 

1911 

1935 

1926 

1904 

1932 

1926 
1908 
1919 
1919 

1915 

1924 
1918 

1929 

1915 

1918 

1927 

1928 

1933 

1910 

1932 

1922 

1910 
1918 

1925 

1926 
1918 
1908 
1918 
1908 

1930 

1907 

1911 

1913 

1913 

1921 
1930 

1927 

1917 


142 


THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  QUARTERLY 


Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Grand  Island,  3-year;  Paul  W.  Hamly,  principal 

Grant  Perkins  County,  4-year;  Llayd  C.  TeSelle,  superintendent 

Harvard,  3-year;  H.  J.  Hofman,  assistant  principal 

Hastings,  3-year;  A.  H.  Staley,  superintendent 

Hebron; 

Hebron,  4-year;  Frank  L.  Sievers,  superintendent 
Hebron  Academy,  4-year;  Anton  Hofstod,  principal 
Hemingford,  6-year;  Vern  H.  Rauch,  superintendent 
Holorege,  6-year;  Conrad  Jacobson,  superintendent 
Hooper,  4-year;  Clyde  E.  Seymour,  superintendent 
Humboldt,  4-year;  D.  H.  Weber,  superintendent 
Imperial  Chase  County,  4-year;  J.  H.  Adee,  principal 
Kearney; 

Kearney,  3-year;  Harry  A.  Burke,  superintendent 
A.  O.  Thomas,  4-year;  A.  E.  Burke,  principal 
Kimball  County,  4-year;  C.  N.  Anderson,  superintendent 
Laurel,  4-year;  G.  A.  Love,  superintendent 
Lexington,  4-year;  Glenn  E.  Miller,  superintendent 
Lincoln: 

Bethany,  6-year;  C.  M.  Mapes,  principal 
College  View,  3-year;  Torval  Johnson,  principal 
Havelock,  6-year;  J.  E.  Loder,  principal 
Jackson,  6-year;  R.  S.  Mickel,  principal 
Lincoln  Senior,  3-year ;  H.  C.  Mardis,  principal 
Teachers  College,  4-year ;  W.  H.  Morton,  principal 
Union  College  Academy,  4-year ;  Linnie  Keith,  principal 
Lyons,  4-year;  Paul  M.  Reid,  superintendent 
McCoox,  3-year;  Chas.  Parriott,  principal 
Madison,  4-year;  G.  O.  Kelley,  superintendent 
Mead  Consolidated,  4-year;  F.  H.  Brokaw,  superintendent 
Minden,  4-year;  C.  L.  Jones,  superintendent 
Mitchell,  4-year;  Myron  Anderson,  superintendent 
Nebraska  City,  3-year;  M.  R.  Shrader,  superintendent 
Neugh,  4-year;  Howard  D.  McEachen,  superintendent 
Nelson,  4-year;  H.  F.  Schroeder,  superintendent 
Newman  Grove,  4-year;  C.  Wallace  Buck,  superintendent 
Norfolk,  4-year;  Allen  P.  Burkhardt,  superintendent 
North  Bend,  4-year;  R.  L.  Klaurens,  superintendent 
North  Platte,  4-year;  Leslie  W.  Nelson,  principal 
Oakland,  4-year;  M.  B.  Canon,  superintendent 
Omaha; 

Benson,  4-year;  Mary  McNamara,  principal 
Central,  4-year;  J.  G.  Masters,  principal 
North,  4-year;  E.  E.  McMillan,  principal 
South,  4-year;  R.  M.  Marrs,  principal 
Technical,  4-year;  Dwight  E.  Porter,  principal 
Brownell  Hall,  4-year;  Abba  Willard  Bowen,  principal 
Creighton  University  H.  S.,  4-year;  H.  L.  Sullivan,  principal 
St.  Mary’s,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Irma,  principal 
Sacred  Heart  Convent,  6-year;  Mother  M.  Dorsey,  principal 
Sacred  Heart  H.  S.,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Olivia,  principal 
O’Neill,  4-year;  Roy  W.  Carroll,  superintendent 
Ord,  4-year;  C.  C.  Thompson,  superintendent 
Orleans,  4-year;  E.  L.  Craig,  superintendent 
Osceola,  4-year;  W.  E.  Thompson,  superintendent 
Pawnee  City,  3-year;  F.  C.  Thomann,  superintendent 


Teachers 

Pupils 

31 

883 

10 

313 

10 

II9 

38 

786 

10 

310 

7 

2S 

9 

214 

20 

491 

9 

137 

8 

187 

10 

248 

24 

638 

20 

100 

10 

196 

8 

IS6 

IS 

378 

9 

193 

8 

127 

IS 

480 

19 

567 

84 

3668 

14 

I9S 

4 

S2 

8 

138 

19 

334 

9 

20s 

7 

92 

12 

299 

9 

306 

14 

332 

9 

250 

7 

213 

9 

333 

2S 

6SS 

8 

147 

30 

940 

9 

313 

48 

IS24 

74 

1984 

68 

2034 

lOI 

3971 

III 

3276 

8 

29 

17 

3II 

6 

100 

II 

63 

S 

91 

9 

301 

12 

314 

8 

138 

10 

162 

9 

180 

f 


Accredited 

Since 

1909 

1933 

1932 
1906 

1918 

1930 

1930 

1909 

1930 

1914 

1937 

1909 

1933 

1923 

1923 

1915 

1936 

1933 

1913 

1910 

1906 

1911 
1933 
1936 
1910 

1917 

1923 
191S 

1926 
1908 

1918 
1917 

1929 

1908 

1917 

1909 

1918 

1914 
1904 

192s 

1907 
192s 

1927 

1917 

192s 

1924 
192s 

1938 

1918 

1930 
1918 
1909 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
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Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Peru  State  Teachers  College,  3-year;  L.  B.  Mathews,  principal 

13 

89 

1933 

Pholips,  4-year;  L.  R.  Hagood,  superintendent 

4 

68 

1924 

Pierce,  4-year;  F.  E.  Alder,  superintendent 

10 

318 

1932 

Plainview,  3-year;  S.  B.  Shively,  superintendent 

8 

147 

1931 

Plattsmouth.  4-year;  Lowell  S.  Devoe,  superntendent 

13 

3S9 

1919 

Ragan  Consolidated,  4-year;  Tracy  E.  Mumford,  superintendent 

4 

38 

1923 

Randolph,  6-year;  C.  H.  Adee,  superintendent 

10 

175 

1920 

Ravenna,  4-year;  John  B.  Weldon,  superintendent 

10 

1 95 

191S 

Red  Cloud,  3-year;  M.  G.  Farrow,  superintendent 

10 

138 

>915 

Rising  City,  4-year;  Luther  L.  Patterson,  superintendent 

S 

94 

1932 

St.  Paul,  4-year;  B.  V.  Keister,  superintendent 

8 

319 

1929 

Schuyler,  4-year;  R.  T.  Fosnot,  superintendent 

10 

307 

1914 

ScoTTSBLUPF,  4-year;  Archer  L.  Burnham,  superintendent 

30 

630 

1914 

Scribner,  4-year;  H.  A.  Schroeder,  superintendent 

9 

149 

1932 

Seward,  4-year;  J.  N.  Regier,  superintendent 

10 

365 

1009 

Shelton,  4-year;  Paul  D.  Haynie,  superintendent 

7 

132 

1913 

Sidney,  4-year;  G.  F.  liebendorfer,  superintendent 

10 

307 

1917 

Stanton,  4-year;  W.  E.  Flake,  superintendent 

8 

168 

1936 

Stromsbubg,  3-year;  Walter  R.  French,  superintendent 

13 

133 

1921 

Superior,  3-year;  John  G.  Hansen,  superintendent 

16 

316 

1908 

Sutherland,  4-year;  H.  V.  Jones,  superintendent 

6 

103 

1934 

Sutton,  4-year;  A.  T.  Snedgen,  superintendent 

10 

203 

1933 

Tecumseh,  3-year;  Lloyd  D.  Halsted,  superintendent 

8 

138 

1909 

Tekamah,  4-year;  H.  N.  Rhodes,  superintendent 

9 

301 

1913 

Tilden,  4-year;  Floyd  A.  Davis,  superintendent 

7 

173 

1930 

Trenton,  3-year;  W.  C.  Gass,  superintendent 

6 

80 

1932 

Valentine,  4-year;  C.  W.  Warwick,  superintendent 

8 

331 

1927 

Valley,  4-year;  H.  T.  Hermann,  superintendent 

5 

II4 

1927 

Valparaiso,  6-year;  C.  F.  Hubbard,  superintendent 

S 

92 

1923 

Wahoo; 

Wahoo,  4-year;  Paul  E.  Seidel,  superintendent 

10 

236 

1910 

Luther  Academy,  4-year;  Paul  M.  Lindberg,  president 

10 

S3 

1930 

Wakefield,  4-year ;  C.  H.  Madden,  superintendent 

10 

17s 

1935 

Waverly  Consolidated,  4-year;  Jay  B.  Worley,  superintendent 

7 

128 

1931 

Wayne: 

Wayne,  4-year;  Anna  M.  Geisler,  principal 

11 

202 

1917 

Wayne  Teachers  College,  4-year;  H.  H.  Hahn,  superintendent 

8 

77 

1931 

Weeping  Water,  4-year;  Lloyd  A.  Behrends,  superintendent 

6 

100 

1935 

West  Point,  4-year;  Willis  Stork,  principal 

10 

»97 

1918 

Wilber,  4-year;  D.  A.  Ganzel,  superintendent 

9 

147 

1936 

WiSNER,  4-year;  T.  I.  Friest,  superintendent 

9 

213 

1923 

Wood  River,  4-year;  Wesley  R.  Bratt,  superintendent 

7 

”5 

1931 

Wymore,  4-year;  H.  A.  Sims,  principal 

9 

341 

1927 

York,  4-year;  Albert  A.  Dreier,  principal 

J4 

536 

1907 

NEW  MEXICO 

Alamogoiu'O,  4-year;  R.  A.  McKleskey,  superintendent 

13 

350 

1925 

Albuquerque: 

Albuquerque,  3-year ;  Glenn  0.  Ream,  principal 

S9 

1636 

1917 

St.  Vincents  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Zoe,  principal 

6 

86 

1925 

Anthony  Union,  4-year;  L.  W.  Clark,  principal 

9 

163 

1930 

Artesia,  4-year;  W.  E.  Kerr,  superintendent 

10 

232 

1934 

Belen,  4-year;  J.  L.  Gill,  superintendent 

13 

368 

1923 

Carlsbad,  4-year;  W.  G.  Donley,  superintendent 

17 

413 

1917 

Carruozo,  4-year;  F.  Eric  Ming,  superintendent 

7 

138 

1932 

Clayton,  4-year;  Raymond  Huff,  superintendent 

13 

339 

1919 

144 


THE  NOSTH  CENTSAL  ASSOCIATION  QUASTESLY 


Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Clovis,  3-year;  R.  E.  Marshall,  principal 

16 

463 

1919 

Dawson,  4-year;  G.  L.  Fenlon,  superintendent 

9 

152 

1924 

Demino,  4-year;  Edwin  D.  Martin,  superintendent 

10 

234 

1918 

Euda,  4-year;  H.  E.  Morgan,  superintendent 

7 

109 

1931 

Farmington,  4-year;  F.  R.  McKinley,  superintendent 

8 

203 

1936 

Fort  Sumner,  4-year;  Chas.  B.  Redick,  superintendent 

8 

172 

1928 

Gallup,  6-year;  Agnes  G.  Bartlett,  superintendent 

22 

4SI 

1919 

Grants  Union,  4-year;  W.  W.  Stuart,  principal 

9 

165 

1934 

Hacerman,  4-year;  E.  A.  White,  superintendent 

7 

76 

1924 

Hatch  Union,  4-year;  F.  E.  Ferguson,  principal 

8 

143 

1930 

Hot  Springs,  4-year;  G.  V.  Lenders,  superintendent 

8 

1932 

Hurley,  4-year;  John  S.  Wright,  superintendent 

10 

179 

1924 

Las  Cruces  Union,  4-year;  F.  H.  Lynn,  principal 

23 

520 

1918 

Las  Vegas,  4-year;  Walter  B.  McFarland,  superintendent 

16 

4SI 

1917 

Lorosburg,  4-year;  J.  Cloyd  Miller,  superintendent 

7 

134 

1922 

Lovington,  6-year;  Hugh  W.  Jones,  principal 

14 

293 

1935 

PoRTALEs,  4-year;  H.  C.  Pannell,  principal 

17 

439 

1921 

Raton,  4-year;  Vincent  Walker,  principal 

17 

442 

1918 

Roswell; 

Senior,  3-year ;  Paul  H.  Deaton,  principal 

17 

458 

1918 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  4-year;  E.  L.  Lusk,  principal 

19 

302 

1917 

Roy,  4-year;  R.  L.  Davidson,  superintendent 

6 

125 

1931 

Santa  Fe,  3-year;  W.  J.  Robertson,  principal 

14 

376 

1921 

Silver  City  New  Mexico  State  Teachers  Col.,  4-year';  Col.  John  H. 
Amy,  principal 

13 

357 

1917 

Springer,  4-year;  J.  W.  Wilferth,  superintendent 

7 

135 

1921 

Tucumcari,  4-year;  R.  J.  Mullins,  superintendent 

16 

319 

1919 

Tularosa,  4-year;  John  L.  Larkin,  superintendent 

7 

146 

1924 

Vaughn,  4-year;  L.  Z.  Manire,  superintendent 

6 

80 

1933 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Beach,  4-year;  A.  R.  Miller,  superintendent 

9.7 

138 

1914 

Belpield,  4-year;  H.  W.  Pearson,  superintendent 

5 

120 

1922 

BiSBEE,  6-year;  H.  A.  Peterson,  superintendent 

5 

114 

1923 

Bismarck,  4-year;  W.  H.  Payne,  principal 

24.03 

663 

1912 

Bowbells,  4-year;  Chas.  Stephenson,  superintendent 

5 

90 

1924 

Bowman,  4-year;  E.  J.  Shrum,  superintendent 

5 

120 

1910 

Cando,  4-year ;  Paul  A.  Miller,  superintendent 

S-S 

153 

1910 

Carrington,  6-year;  F.  Ray  Rogers,  superintendent 

10 

249 

1930 

Casselton  Lincoln,  4-year;  A.  L.  Lantz,  superintendent 

8 

175 

1913 

CooPERSTOWN,  5-year;  A.  M.  Paulson,  superintendent 

8.S 

18S 

191S 

Crosby,  4-year;  W.  E.  Michaelsohn,  superintendent 

8 

239 

1920 

Devils  Lake,  4-year;  F.  H.  Gilliland,  superintendent 

IS 

422 

1908 

Dickinson  Central,  4-year;  R.  J.  Hanson,  principal 

14 

373 

1911 

Drake,  4-year;  E.  R.  Manning,  superintendent 

4 

76 

1924 

Drayton,  4-year ;  J.  Lloyd  Stone,  superintendent 

4 

59 

1925 

Eogeley,  4-year;  Emmett  McKenna,  superintendent 

6.3 

141 

191S 

Egeland,  6-year;  B.  P.  James,  superintendent 

5 

113 

1922 

Eixendale,  3-year;  E.  C.  Ingvalson,  superintendent 

4S 

116 

1919 

Enderun,  4-year;  J.  C.  Korthal,  superintendent 

8.9 

169 

1918 

Fairmount,  4-year;  A.  M.  Dahlen,  superintendent 

5 

119 

1935 

Fargo: 

Agricultural  and  Manual  Arts,  4-year;  P.  J.  Iverson,  principal 

9S 

39 

1911 

Oak  Grove  Seminary,  4-year;  T.  H.  Quanbeck,  principal 

6.S 

91 

1926 

Senior,  3-year;  B.  C.  B.  Tighe,  principal 

52.5 

1172 

1907 

Finley,  4-year;  E.  A.  Jerde,  superintendent 

4 

80 

1922 

PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
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Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Gkafton,  4-year;  M.  B.  Zimmerman,  superintendent 

9 

348 

1908 

Grand  Forks: 

Academy  of  St.  James,  4-year;  Sr.  May  John,  principal 

10 

137 

1926 

Central,  6-year;  L.  G.  Thompson,  principal 

47 

1378 

1907 

Granville,  4-year;  T.  S.  Grimsrud,  superintendent 

4 

81 

1923 

Hankinson,  4-year;  C.  H.  Siefken,  superintendent 

4-5 

123 

1919 

Harvey,  4-year ;  L.  R.  Steig,  superintendent 

7 

208 

1924 

Hettinoer,  4-year;  A.  P.  Beleal,  superintendent 

8 

161 

1930 

Hillsboro,  4-year;  J.  J.  Elster,  superintendent 

6 

166 

1919 

Hope,  6-year;  O.  D.  Shively,  superintendent 

5 

79 

1913 

HtJNTER,  4-year;  Albert  Mossier,  superintendent 

4 

S7 

192s 

Jamestown: 

Jamestown,  3-year;  A.  0.  Ebtad,  principal 

149 

416 

1908 

St.  John’s  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Yvonne,  superintendent 

12.3 

113 

1908 

Kenmare,  3-year;  C.  Gilbertson,  superintendent 

S-4 

123 

1910 

Laxota,  6-year;  B.  F.  Stevens,  superintendent 

6.S 

194 

1911 

LaMoure,  3-year;  H.  Wakefield,  superintendent 

4 

100 

1913 

Lancdon,  4-year;  I.  E.  Ottem,  superintendent 

5 

137 

1923 

Larimore,  6-year;  W.  R.  Reitan,  superintendent 

6.7s 

170 

1913 

LmcERWooo,  3-year;  E.  D.  Murdoch,  superintendent 

4. as 

93 

1919 

Lisbon,  4-year;  Frank  Moffitt,  superintendent 

8 

214 

1913 

McClusky,  4-year;  Wm.  M.  Westley,  superintendent 

6 

104 

1936 

McVnxE,  4-year;  G.  F.  Stewart,  superintendent 

4.06 

7S 

1920 

Mandan,  3-year;  J.  C.  Gould,  superintendent 

13  a 

341 

1913 

Mayville,  4-year;  I.  O.  Brendsel,  superintendent 

6 

iSa 

1918 

Minot  Senior,  3-year;  J.  H.  Colton,  principal 

23-0* 

698 

1910 

Mohall,  4-year;  E.  Abrahamson,  superintendent 

S-S 

114 

1931 

Mott,  4-year;  D.  G.  Stubbins,  superintendent 

4-5 

141 

1923 

New  England,  4-year;  E.  0.  Morstad,  superintendent 

S 

104 

1936 

New  Rockpord,  4-year;  W.  J.  Swenson,  superintendent 

9 

336 

1914 

New  Salem,  4-year;  W.  L.  Jacobson,  superintendent 

3-6 

II3 

1921 

Oakes,  4-year;  E.  A.  Quam,  superintendent 

7-5 

327 

1916 

Park  River  Wabh  County  Agri.,  4-year;  E.  J.  Taintor,  superintendent  12 

308 

1929 

Pembina,  4-year;  Erling  Kolden,  superintendent 

4 

SO 

1930 

Ray,  4-year;  T.  L.  Pierce,  superintendent 

S.aS 

117 

1932 

Rolla,  6-year;  C.  J.  Gludt,  superintendent 

S-7 

138 

1923 

Rugby,  4-year;  O.  A.  Nelson,  superintendent 

7 

189 

191S 

St.  Thomas,  4-year;  W.  W.  Wassmann,  superintendent 

4 

S9 

191S 

Sarles,  4-year;  R.  W.  Taylor,  superintendent 

3-75 

43 

1924 

Sentinel  Butte,  4-year;  M.  A.  Tovey,  superintendent 

4 

43 

191S 

Stanley,  4-year;  W.  R.  Stewart,  superintendent 

6 

139 

191S 

Starkweather,  4-year;  M.  A.  Rygh,  superintendent 

4.7s 

94 

1929 

Towner,  4-year;  Emil  Heintz,  superintendent 

5 

74 

1931 

Valley  City,  4-year;  G.  W.  Hanna,  superintendent 

IS 

3S6 

1910 

Velva  State  Agri.,  4-year;  L.  F.  Rice,  superintendent 

6.S 

13s 

1930 

Wahpeton,  6-year;  Leo  H.  Dominick,  superintendent 

7 

380 

1923 

WiLLiSTON,  4-year;  J.  N.  Umess,  superintendent 

I7-S 

S4I 

1911 

Wyndmere,  4-year;  W.  C.  Hanson,  superitnendent 

4 

9S 

192s 

OHIO 

Ada,  6-year;  W.  M.  Floyd,  principal 

16 

3S2 

1933 

Akron: 

John  R.  Buchtel,  4-year;  C.  J.  Bowman,  principal 

47 

1610 

1936 

Central,  4-ye.Tr;  J.  Ray  Stine,  principal 

47 

1561 

1906 

East,  4-year;  A.  J.  Dilehay,  principal 

7S 

2444 

192s 

Garfield,  4-year ;  A.  D.  Ladd,  principal 

61 

201S 

1938 
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North,  4-y«tr;  Hugh  R.  Smith,  principal 

63 

2060 

1921 

South,  4-year:  Chas.  E.  Bryant,  Sr.,  principal 

62 

2007 

1911 

West,  4-year;  John  W.  Flood,  principal 

49 

1470 

1914 

Old  Trail,  4-year;  Eugene  M.  Hinton,  principal 

9 

39 

1935 

ALEXANoau  St.  Albans,  6-year;  W.  Evin  Huffman,  superintendent 

8 

148 

1926 

Alliance,  4-year;  J.  E.  Vaughan,  principal 

61 

1569 

1912 

Alpha  Beavercreek,  6-year;  C.  M.  Stebbins,  superintendent 

II 

279 

1937 

Amherst,  4-year;  Marion  L.  Steele,  principal 

I.-; 

270 

1916 

Anna,  6-year;  George  Billing,  superintendent 

8 

197 

1934 

Arcadu  Washington  Twp.,  4-year;  J.  C.  Kieffer,  superintendent 

7 

137 

1923 

Archbolp,  6-year;  R.  L.  Lorton,  superintendent 

7 

167 

1926 

Arlington,  6-year;  L.  P.  Cummins,  principal 

12 

257 

1930 

Ashland,  6-year;  S.  F.  Jameson,  principal 

44 

1122 

1907 

Ashley,  6-year;  Florence  Leas,  principal 

10 

193 

1929 

Ashtabula,  3-year;  E.  I.  Gephart,  principal 

32 

832 

1905 

Ashtabula  R.  D.  Edgewood,  6-year;  W.  H.  Braden,  superintendent 

II 

267 

1937 

Ashtabula  Harbor,  6-year;  J.  A.  Fawcett,  principal 

25 

S9I 

1912 

Athens,  6-year;  0.  L.  Wood,  principal 

34 

789 

1908 

Barnesville,  4-year;  S.  T.  Warfield,  principal 

17 

426 

1919 

Bay  Village: 

Dover  Village  (See  Dover  Center) 

Parkview,  6-year;  B.  R.  Griffith,  superintendent 

13 

284 

1928 

Bedford: 

Bedford,  6-year;  W.  C.  Miller,  principal 

34 

8qi 

1924 

Maple  Heights,  4-year;  W.  D.  Coon,  principal 

20 

429 

1932 

Bellaire,  4-year;  F.  N.  Reinholt,  principal 

36 

1181 

1911 

Bellefontaine,  6-year;  P.  Q.  Freeman,  principal 

26 

694 

1904 

Bellevue  Central,  4-year;  Alfred  Ross,  principal 

20 

483 

1907 

Berea,  6-year:  J-  B.  Crabbs,  principal 

24 

744 

1914 

Bexley,  4-year;  R.  E.  Kessler,  principal 

20 

481 

1925 

Bloomville  Bloom  Twp.,  6-year;  E.  J.  Krieger,  superintendent 

7 

159 

1935 

Bluffton  Bluffton-Richland,  6-year;  Gerhard  Buhler,  principal 

19 

399 

1912 

Bowling  Green,  3-year;  Arch  B.  Conklin,  superintendent 

24 

395 

1900 

Bradford,  6-year;  Eugene  Miller,  superintendent 

12 

283 

1926 

Bremen  Rushcreek  Memorial,  6-year;  R.  M.  Fosnight,  superintendent 

13 

319 

1928 

Bridgeport,  6-year;  H.  B.  Waldorf,  principal 

19 

424 

1916 

Bryan,  4-year;  A.  R.  White,  superintendent 

14 

362 

1907 

Bucyrus,  6-year;  Chas.  E.  Davis,  principal 

29 

840 

1907 

Byesville,  4-year;  William  Forshey,  superintendent 

12 

255 

1929 

Cadu,  6-year;  I.  E.  MulhoUand,  principal 

16 

423 

1927 

Caldwell.  6-year;  H.  G.  Lull,  principal 

13 

298 

1935 

Cambridoe,  4-year;  H.  L.  Pine,  principal 

34 

1007 

1910 

Campbell  Memorial,  4-year;  M.  F.  O’Mellan,  principal 

38 

1022 

1924 

Canal  Winchester,  4-year;  A.  B.  Weiser,  superintendent 

10 

J33 

1916 

Canton: 

McKinley,  3-year;  J.  L.  G.  Pottorf,  principal 

125 

3393 

1909 

Academy  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Adrian, 
principal 

13 

162 

1928 

Castalia  Margaretta  Twp.,  4-year;  W.  B.  Worthing,  principal 

9 

164 

1929 

Cedarville,  6-year;  H.  D.  Furst,  superintendent 

12 

309 

1922 

Celina,  4-year;  D.  W.  Davis,  principal 

16 

331 

1918 

Chagrin  Falls: 

Chagrin  Falls,  6-year;  Lewis  Sands,  superintendent 

12 

290 

1928 

Orange,  6-year;  C.  W.  Nash,  superintendent 

13 

258 

1929 

Chilucothe,  4-year;  John  A.  Smith,  principal 

29 

913 

1901 
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Cincinnati: 

Hartwell,  4-year;  L.  D.  Peaslee,  principal 

17 

350 

1903 

Hughes,  4-year;  C.  M.  Merry,  principal 

no 

3086 

1904 

Walnut  Hills,  6-year;  L.  P.  Stewart,  principal 

57 

1040 

1907 

Western  Hills,  3-year;  B.  M.  Siehl,  principal 

40 

1253 

1929 

Withrow,  6-ycar;  Walter  Peoples,  principal 

102 

3108 

1919 

Woodward,  6-year;  Arthur  0.  Jones,  principal 

69 

1459 

1904 

St.  Mary,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Deodata,  principal 

21 

311 

1927 

Summit  County  Day,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Francis,  principal 

7 

41 

1907 

University,  4-year;  Chas.  L.  S.  Easton,  principal 

II 

64 

1907 

Windings,  4-year;  Mother  H.  M.  Hughes,  principal 

7 

21 

1919 

Xavier,  4-year;  Joseph  C.  Bilestein,  principal 

23 

461 

1917 

CntciEviLLE,  4-year;  Elmer  E.  Reger,  principal 

17 

380 

1903 

Cleveland: 

Central,  6-year;  P.  M.  Watson,  principal 

40 

1336 

1904 

Collinwood,  6-year;  F.  P.  Whitney,  principal 

89 

2487 

1928 

East,  3-year;  F.  L.  Simmons,  principal 

59 

2001 

1902 

East  Technical,  3-year;  B.  W.  Taylor,  principal 

lOI 

3262 

1909 

Garfield  Heights,  6-year;  Mary  H.  Kerr,  principal 

35 

818 

1924 

Garfield  Heights  St.  Joseph  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Seraphia, 

principal 

8 

78 

1932 

Glenville,  4-year;  C.  R.  Wise,  principal 

51 

1568 

1905 

James  Ford  Rhodes,  4-year;  W.  C.  Bryan,  assistant  principal 

55 

1853 

1934 

John  Adams,  3-year;  E.  E.  Butterfield,  principal 

97 

3222 

1926 

John  Marshall,  3-year;  B.  R.  Eggeman,  principal 

35 

lOOI 

1916 

Lincoln,  6-year;  Neil  D.  Mathews,  principal 

92 

2989 

1913 

Shaker  Heights,  3-year;  R.  B.  Patin,  principal 

42 

909 

1920 

South,  3-year;  Elbert  C.  Wixom,  principal 

54 

1637 

1905 

West,  6-year;  Edgar  A.  Miller,  principal 

63 

1902 

1905 

West  Technical,  4-year;  C.  C.  Tuck,  principal 

133 

4636 

1914 

Cathedral  Latin,  4-year;  L.  A.  Yeske,  principal 

34 

919 

1921 

Central  Institute,  4-year;  J.  C.  Oldt,  principal 

4 

32 

1926 

Cleveland  Preparatory,  4-year;  D.  H.  Hopkins,  principal 

6 

90 

1924 

Lourdes  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  B.  Beatrice,  principal 

10 

186 

1927 

Notre  Dame  Academy,  6-year;  Sister  Mary  Patrice,  principal 

29 

5»2 

1927 

St.  Ignatius,  4-year;  Rev.  J.  L.  Colford,  principal 

22 

354 

1920 

St.  Joseph  Academy,  6-year;  Sister  M.  Berchmans.  principal 

18 

348 

1931 

State,  4-year ;  M.  L.  Steuer,  principal 

5 

75 

1922 

University,  3-year;  Harry  A.  Peters,  principal 

J5 

167 

1908 

Ursuline  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  Mary  Esther,  principal 

13 

166 

1928 

Villa  Angela,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Augustine,  principal 

13 

158 

1928 

Cleveland  Heights,  3-year;  E.  E.  Morley,  principal 

68 

2075 

1909 

Clyde,  6-year;  J.  W.  Fausey,  superintendent 

16 

408 

1934 

Columbiana,  4-year;  C.  B.  Riggle,  superintendent 

10 

213 

1909 

Columbus: 

Central,  3-year;  H.  W.  Emswiler,  principal 

57 

1920 

1937 

East,  3-year;  Marie  Gugle,  principal 

44 

1383 

1906 

Grandview  Heights,  6-year;  L.  T.  Powell,  principal 

19 

373 

1915 

North,  3-year;  H.  P.  Swain,  principal 

69 

2194 

1906 

South,  5-year;  Alva  Edwards,  acting  principal 

60 

1875 

1907 

Upper  Arlington,  6-year;  J.  W.  Jones,  superintendent 

>5 

387 

1925 

Columbus  Academy,  4-year;  F.  P.  R.  Van  Syckel,  principal 

II 

64 

1926 

St.  Joseph  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  Marie  Teresa,  principal 

6 

79 

1927 

Mifflin,  s-year;  R.  A.  Rickert,  principal 

12 

278 

1937 

CoNNEAUT,  3-year;  V.  R.  Henry,  principal 

Coshocton,  4-year;  C.  H.  Ross,  principal 

10 

469 

1907 

24 

710 

1912 
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Covington,  6-year;  W.  F.  Henney,  superintendent 

13 

314 

1914 

CuESTtiNE,  6-year;  Ayden  A.  Remy,  principal 

17 

301 

1921 

Crooksville,  6-year;  H.  A.  Zollinger,  principal 

ii 

37S 

1932 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  4-year;  Gordan  M.  DeWitt,  principal 

38 

1366 

1913 

Dayton: 

Fairview,  4-year;  Don  D.  Longnecker,  principal 

34 

013 

1922 

Kiser,  3-year;  D.  L.  Sollenberger,  principal 

28 

42s 

1931 

Oakwood,  3-year;  A.  E.  Claggett,  superintendent 

IS 

341 

1924 

Roosevelt,  6-year;  G.  A.  Morris,  principal 

S6 

1268 

1930 

Steele,  3-year;  Jay  Wm.  Holmes,  principal 

41 

1236 

190S 

Stivers,  3-year;  Cory  LeFevre,  principal 

57 

1678 

1911 

Fairmont,  4-ycar;  J.  E.  Prass,  principal 

17 

398 

1926 

Defiance,  6-year;  G.  E.  Myers,  principal 

23 

S86 

1906 

DeGraff,  6-year;  Paul  C.  Estep,  superintendent 

10 

213 

1903 

Delaware,  Frank  B.  Willis,  6-year;  E.  F.  Carlisle,  principal 

29 

821 

1904 

Delphos  Jefferson,  6-year;  L.  E.  Schmidt,  principal 

14 

389 

1903 

Delta,  6-year;  L.  W.  Burkholder,  superintendent 

ii 

270 

1929 

Deshler,  6-year;  B.  R.  Ford,  superintendent 

10 

204 

1932 

Dover,  4-year ;  D.  C.  Lemmon,  principal 

21 

673 

1903 

Dover  Center  Dover  Village,  6-year;  L.  G.  Bumeson,  superintendent 

8 

190 

1929 

Dresden  Jefferson,  6-year;  G.  E.  Redman,  superintendent 

12 

188 

1923 

East  Cleveland: 

Shaw,  3-year;  M.  C.  Dietrich,  principal 

68 

1667 

1911 

Ursuline  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Celestine, 
principal 

18 

310 

1934 

East  Columbus  St.  Mary  of  the  Springs.  4-year;  Sister  Monica, 
principal 

10 

I2S 

1920 

East  Liverpool,  4-year;  Geo.  A.  Beck,  principal 

SS 

IS79 

1904 

East  Palestine,  4-year;  Wallace  L.  Clay,  prmcipal 

17 

Soo 

1904 

Eaton,  4-year;  H.  C.  Hildebolt,  principal 

IS 

292 

1910 

Elyria,  4-year;  C.  P.  Shively,  principal 

S8 

1713 

1904 

Euclid: 

Central,  6-year;  H.  L.  Shibler,  principal 

20 

202 

1924 

Shore,  6-year;  Geo.  H.  Armacost,  principal 

2S 

448 

1923 

Fairport  Harbor  Fairport  Harding,  6-year;  R.  A.  Greig,  superintendent 

13 

209 

1921 

Fairview,  6-year ;  Lewis  F.  Mayer,  superintendent 

16 

164 

1932 

Findlay: 

Findlay,  3-year;  G.  R.  Constien,  principal 

26 

797 

1906 

Liberty  Township,  4-year;  I.  L.  Conrad,  superintendent 

7 

IS3 

1924 

Fostoria,  6-year;  Wm.  M.  Hawk,  principal 

34 

995 

1910 

Fredericktown,  6-year;  Homer  B.  Wood,  superintendent 

14 

307 

1937 

Fremont  Ross,  6-year;  A.  C.  Stokes,  principal 

37 

908 

1903 

Gaiion,  3-year;  W.  L.  Swick,  principal 

17 

333 

1903 

Gailipous  Gallia  Academy,  4-year;  Carl  C.  Byers,  principal 

19 

SOO 

1903 

Garfield  Heights  (See  Cleveland) 

Geneva,  6-year;  D.  R.  Frasher,  superintendent 

17 

S08 

1903 

Genoa  Clay-Genoa,  4-year;  W.  C.  Kunce,  superintendent 

12 

250 

1933 

Georcetow'n,  6-year;  Paul  Rainey,  principal 

12 

IS9 

192s 

Germantown,  4-year;  AUie  L.  Stingley,  superintendent 

12 

188 

1924 

Gibschiburc,  6-year;  G.  J.  Lampl,  principal 

12 

183 

1916 

Girard,  s-year;  R-  H.  Getz,  principal 

24 

623 

1918 

Glendale,  6-year;  Louise  C.  Robb,  principal 

II 

170 

1932 

Glouster,  6-year;  L.  G.  DeLong,  principal 

II 

358 

1926 

Grandview  Heights  (See  Columbus) 

Granville,  6-year;  H.  C.  Spencer,  superintendent 

12 

140 

1926 

Greenfield  McClain,  6-year;  B.  R.  Duckworth,  principal 

19 

428 

1904 
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Greenvilix,  4-year;  Paul  C.  Warner,  principal 

as 

600 

1914 

Groveport  Madison,  4-year;  Lucinda  Doersam,  principal 

II 

247 

1926 

Hamilton; 

Hamilton,  3-year;  Clyde  W.  White,  principal 

35 

1126 

1904 

Fairfield  Township,  6-year;  R.  E.  Augspurger,  superintendent 

13 

168 

1934 

Hillsboro,  4-year;  D.  L.  Pyle,  principal 

IS 

396 

1902 

Holgate,  6-year;  M.  E.  Brandon,  superintendent 

9 

218 

1926 

Hubdard,  6-year;  L.  A.  Sprague,  principal 

20 

483 

1932 

Hudson: 

Hudson,  4-year;  P.  J.  Foltz,  superintendent 

12 

18S 

1931 

Western  Reserve  Academy,  5-year;  Joel  B.  Hayden,  superintendent 

28 

190 

192s 

Huntsville,  6-year;  C.  0.  Outland,  superintendent 

9 

140 

192s 

Huron,  6-year;  W.  E.  Weagly,  superintendent 

10 

130 

1918 

Irondale  Saline  Township,  6-year;  C.  P.  Henderson,  superintendent 

9 

228 

1935 

Ironton,  S-year;  0.  C.  West,  principal 

27 

719 

1910 

Jackson,  6-year;  0.  H.  P.  Snyder,  principal 

22 

696 

1911 

Johnstown  Johnstown-Monroe,  4-year;  H.  M.  Dixon,  superintendent 

9 

198 

1935 

Kent: 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  6-year;  W.  A.  Walls,  superintendent 

19 

426 

1912 

State,  6-year;  F.  N.  Harsh,  principal 

14 

332 

1918 

Kenton,  4-year;  Charles  Secoy,  principal 

21 

S72 

1922 

Kilbourne  Brown  Township,  6-year;  A.  S.  Hirth,  principal 

9 

113 

1925 

Kings  Muxs,  4-year;  J.  E.  Sprinkle,  superintendent 

10 

156 

193s 

Lakewood: 

Lakewood,  3-year;  John  C.  Mitchell,  principal 

8S 

2658 

190S 

St.  Augustine  Academy,  6-year;  Sister  Mary,  principal 

9 

103 

1930 

Lancaster,  4-year;  Paul  Wenger,  principal 

34 

897 

1903 

Leavittsburg  Warren  Township,  6-year;  A.  L.  Bascom,  superintendent 

17 

241 

1925 

Lerot  Westfield,  6-year;  R.  F.  Howe,  superintendent 

8 

97 

191S 

Lewisburo  Lewisburg-Union,  4-year;  H.  A.  Hoffman,  superintendent 

10 

163 

1927 

Libertt  Center,  6-year;  H.  B.  Ronoaker,  superintendent 

II 

192 

1926 

Lima; 

Central,  6-year;  H.  W.  Leach,  principal 

45 

1119 

1923 

South,  6-year;  J.  H.  Davison,  principal 

36 

783 

1918 

Lisbon  David  Anderson,  4-year;  Sadie  P.  VanFossan,  principal 

IS 

4SO 

1910 

Lockland,  4-year;  J.  U.  Dugan,  superintendent 

19 

287 

1912 

Logan,  3-year;  Fred  B.  Burchfield,  principal 

18 

414 

1913 

London,  4-year;  W.  H.  Rice,  superintendent 

II 

320 

1906 

Lorain: 

Lorain,  4-year;  C.  J.  W.  Luttrell,  principal 

59 

1971 

1907 

Clearview,  6-year;  W.  J.  Durling,  superintendent 

10 

269 

1936 

Loudonviixe,  6-year;  R.  F.  McMullen,  superintendent 

13 

3SS 

1934 

LowEixvnxE,  6-year;  D.  L.  Matzger,  principal 

14 

390 

1937 

McComb,  4-year;  Chas.  H.  Parrett,  superintendent 

8 

188 

1926 

McConnelsvhxe  Malta-McConnelsville,  4-year;  Evelyn  T.  Button, 
principal 

13 

337 

1921 

McDonald,  6-year;  A.  A.  Burkey,  superintendent 

12 

308 

1922 

Madison  Memorial,  4-year;  S.  B.  Trescott,  superintendent 

9 

238 

1926 

Manshelo,  3-year;  Jesse  Beer,  principal 

48 

1221 

1923 

Marietta,  6-year;  A.  E.  Rupp,  principal 

30 

631 

1913 

Marion  Harding,  3-year;  K.  H.  Mar^all,  principal 

33 

9SS 

1903 

Martins  Ferry  Charles  R.  Shreve,  4-year;  M.  Z.  Conn,  principal 

31 

1034 

1907 

Massillon  Washington,  3-year;  L.  P.  Kemp,  principal 

43 

130S 

1906 

Maumee,  4-year;  H.  H.  Eibling,  superintendent 

13 

252 

1926 

Mayttetji  Heights  Mayfield,  6-year ;  H.  P.  Frank,  superintendent 

20 

461 

1928 

Medina,  4-year;  W.  E.  Conkle,  superintendent 

IS 

336 

1908 
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Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Mentoc,  6-year;  D.  R.  Rice,  superintendent 
MiAKiSBUKG,  4-year;  Wilbur  C.  Neff,  principal 
MiDDLZPORT,  4-year;  L.  W.  McComas,  principal 
Midoixtown,  3-year;  Wade  E.  Miller,  principal 
Milan,  4-year;  Neil  S.  Jones,  superintendent 
Mileoro,  4-year;  M.  H.  Burkholder,  superintendent 
MnxBURY  Lake  Township,  6-year;  C.  T.  Falls,  superintendent, 
Walbridge 

MnxERSBURG,  6-year;  L.  C.  Martin,  superintendent 

Milton  Center  Milton  Township,  6-year;  R.  G.  Brand,  superintendent 

Minerva,  4-year;  Edward  A.  Saltsman,  principal 

Mingo  Junction,  4-year;  M.  L.  Dennis,  principal 

Minster,  4-year;  John  C.  Halsema,  superintendent 

Monclova,  4-year;  J.  C.  Sanford,  superintendent 

Monroe  Lemon  Township,  6-year;  John  W.  Robison,  superintendent 

Montpelier,  4-year;  H.  M.  Shaeffer,  principal 

Mt.  Blanchard,  6-year ;  C.  D.  McDaniel,  superintendent 

Mt.  Cory  Union  Township,  6-year;  D.  C.  Simkins,  superintendent 

Mt.  Gilead,  6-year;  W.  J.  Elliott,  principal 

Mt.  St.  Joseph,  6-year;  Sister  Dorothea,  principal 

Mt. Sterling,  6-year;  Elmer  M.  Teets,  superintendent 

Mt.  Vernon,  4-year;  J.  D.  Gieger,  principal 

Napoleon,  4-year;  John  H.  Secrist,  principal 

Nelsonvuxe,  6-year;  J.  K.  Kinneer,  principal 

Newark: 

Newark,  3-year;  Fred  C.  Boyd,  principal 

St.  Francis  de  Sales,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Borromeo,  principal 
New  Bremen,  4-year;  D.  R.  Bendure,  superintendent 
New  Concord,  6-year;  J.  G.  Lowery,  superintendent 
New  Lexington,  6-year;  Myron  H.  Fowler,  principal 
New  Philadelphia,  3-year;  J.  B.  Rudy,  principal 
New  Washington,  4-year;  J.  S.  Barrington,  superintendent 
Niles  McKinley,  6-year;  Olin  B.  Smith,  principal 
North  Baltimore,  4-year;  E.  E.  Leidy,  superintendent 
North  Canton,  6-year ;  Thos.  G.  Denton,  superintendent 
North  Olmsted,  4-year;  L.  E.  Hayes,  superintendent 
North  Ridoeville  Ridgeville,  6-year;  Glen  C.  West,  superintendent 
Norwalk  Community,  4-year;  J.  E.  Cole,  principal 
Norwood,  6-year;  B.  M.  Hanna,  principal 

Oak  Harbor  Salem-Oak  Harbor,  s-year;  R.  C.  Waters,  superintendent 
Oakwood  (See  Dayton) 

Oberlin,  6-year;  C.  E.  Wigton,  principal 
Olmsted  Falls,  6-year;  W.  W.  Smith,  principal 
OxRVHXE,  4-year;  W.  J.  Moore,  principal 
Osborn  Bath  Township,  6-year;  Chas.  W.  Hall,  principal 
OxpoRD  Wm.  McGuffey,  6-year;  J.  H.  Coleman,  principal 
Painesvuxe  Harvey,  3-year;  A.  L.  Baumgartner,  principal 
Parma  Parma  Schaaf,  4-year;  H.  L.  McAdoo,  principal 
Pemberville,  6-year;  C.  E.  Downing,  superintendent 
Perry,  6-year;  R.  G.  Few,  superintendent 
Perrysburg,  4-year;  E.  D.  Jarvis,  superintendent 
PiQVA  Central,  4-year;  C.  M.  Sims,  principal 
Pomeroy,  3-year;  C.  J.  Rhodes,  superintendent 
Port  Clinton,  6-year;  J.  L.  Clarke,  principal 
Portsmouth,  4-year;  C.  S.  Dale,  princ^l 


Teachers 

Pupils 

14 

262 

30 

398 

10 

248 

39 

1218 

7 

143 

9 

180 

12 

318 

12 

298 

6 

78 

«7 

484 

19 

418 

8 

186 

7 

99 

12 

333 

12 

313 

9 

170 

7 

99 

13 

305 

6 

120 

7 

144 

30 

715 

14 

340 

20 

335 

37 

1153 

6 

158 

7 

162 

13 

318 

19 

354 

»5 

61S 

7 

133 

37 

1126 

II 

168 

15 

430 

II 

188 

10 

331 

33 

383 

56 

1493 

15 

294 

20 

486 

10 

233 

16 

335 

16 

503 

18 

169 

26 

625 

31 

1020 

9 

166 

9 

224 

13 

307 

26 

609 

14 

330 

16 

351 

52 

1632 

Accredited 

Since 

1936 

1909 

19J7 

1906 

1936 

1929 

1936 

1933 
1936 

1934 

1915 

1916 

1936 

1 935 

1935 

1937 

1936 
1935 
1935 

1914 

1915 
1914 

1937 

1931 

1939 

1913 

1918 

1903 

1918 

1935 

1903 

1916 

1934 
1937 
1931 

1906 

1908 

1916 

1906 

1935 

1914 

1935 

1916 

1905 

1930 
1937 

1936 

1905 

1907 
1928 
1914 
1913 
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Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 
Ravinna: 

Ravenna,  6-year;  H.  L.  Brown,  principal 
Ravenna  Township,  6-year;  H.  W.  Donaldson,  principal 
Rawson,  4-year;  Roy  E.  Cramer,  superintendent 
Reading  Mt.  Notre  Dame,  4-year;  Sister  Genevieve  Marie,  principj 
Rittman,  4-year;  L.  L.  Haney,  principal 
Rockford,  4-year;  H.  W.  Newton,  superintendent 
Rocky  River,  6-year;  M.  U.  Grubb,  principal 
Rossforo,  6-year;  Carl  F.  Doebler,  principal 

Rudolph  Liberty  Township,  5-year;  C.  E.  Mahaffey,  superintendent 

Rushsylvanu,  6-year;  W.  M.  Lawrence,  principal 

St.  Bernard,  4-year;  D.  T.  Hill,  principal 

St.  Clairsville,  4-year ;  O.  O.  Crawford,  superintendent 

St.  Marys  Memorial,  4-year;  Fred  E.  Koenig,  princi[)al 

Salem,  4-year;  H.  M.  Williams,  principal 

Sandusky,  4-year;  Karl  E.  Whinnery,  principal 

Sebring  McKinley,  4-year;  J.  M.  Badertscher,  prmcipal 

Shadyside,  4-year ;  Joseph  A.  Dorff,  principal 

Shaker  Heights  Cleveland) 

Shelby,  4-year;  C.  G.  Keck,  principal 

Shreve,  6-year;  J.  C.  Christy,  superintendent 

Sidney,  4-year;  O.  R.  Findley,  principal 

Suithfield,  6-year;  W.  C.  Darrah,  superintendent 

South  Eucud  Charles  F.  Brush,  6-year;  Lincoln  Elliott,  principal 

Springfield: 

Springfield,  3-year;  E.  W.  Tiffany,  principal 
Catholic  Central,  4-year;  Sister  Margaret  Clare,  principal 
Steubenville,  3-year;  F,  J.  Mick,  principal 
Stow  Township,  4-year;  R.  E.  Ganyard,  principal 
Struthers,  4-year;  O.  J.  Gabriel,  principal 
Stryker,  4-year;  C.  D.  Fox,  superintendent 
Sw ANTON,  4-year;  L.  A.  Walker,  superintendent 
Sylvania: 

Burnham,  6-year;  Ira  Baumgartner,  superintendent 
St.  Clare  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Justinian,  principal 
Tiffin: 

Columbian,  3-year;  W.  W.  Martin,  principal 
Calvert,  4-year;  Rev.  A.  J.  Gallagher,  principal 
Tiltonville  Warren  Consolidated,  6-year;  J.  H.  Mullenix, 
superintendent 

Tippecanoe  City,  4-year;  Frank  Nichols,  superintendent 
Toledo: 

DeVilbiss,  4-year;  Merritt  C.  Nauts,  principal 
Edward  D.  Libbey,  4-year;  H.  E.  Williams,  principal 
Point  Place,  6-year;  D.  R.  Pugh,  principal 
Scott,  4-year;  R.  H.  Demorest,  principal 
Morrison  R.  Waite,  4-year;  Philip  H.  Conser,  principal 
Woodward,  4-year;  Chas.  C.  LaRue,  principal 
St.  Ursula’s  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Mildred,  principal 
Clay  (Oregon  Township),  4-year;  Josephine  Fassett,  superintenden 
John  Wallace  Whitmer,  4-year;  Earl  E.  Keller,  superintendent 
Toronto,  4-year;  S.  C.  Dennis,  superintendent 
Troy,  4-year;  T.  E.  Hook,  superintendent 
Upper  Arlington  (See  Columbus) 

Upper  Sandusky,  4-year;  W.  O.  Moore,  superintendent 
Urbana,  s-year;  Chas.  W.  Cookson,  superintendent 


Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

20 

531 

1906 

9 

195 

1926 

9 

126 

1926 

8 

65 

1927 

10 

191 

1920 

10 

197 

1925 

20 

406 

1922 

17 

446 

1924 

6 

128 

1924 

8 

167 

1937 

12 

180 

1928 

24 

654 

1917 

18 

409 

1903 

30 

875 

1906 

43 

1306 

1904 

16 

345 

1932 

14 

328 

1933 

16 

458 

1904 

8 

202 

1930 

25 

614 

1920 

16 

453 

1934 

17 

280 

1930 

65 

1829 

1906 

31 

582 

1932 

37 

1083 

1904 

13 

321 

1929 

34 

1028 

1925 

7 

151 

1924 

10 

225 

1926 

24 

726 

1926 

9 

47 

1935 

20 

553 

1904 

13 

264 

1928 

22 

549 

1934 

II 

246 

2915 

85 

2582 

1933 

72 

2126 

1924 

15 

335 

1936 

72 

2117 

1914 

65 

1755 

1914 

66 

1842 

1921 

16 

236 

1936 

15 

375 

1931 

15 

409 

1930 

23 

667 

1918 

19 

524 

1904 

19 

314 

1909 

16 

239 

1924 

N 
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Name  and  Location,  TVpe  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Van  Buken  Allen  Township,  6-year;  A.  J.  Hooley,  superintendent 
Vandalia  Butler  Township,  6-year;  M.  Byron  Morton,  superintendent 
Van  Wert,  4-year;  C.  P.  Bowdle,  principal 
Vermiuon,  4-year;  George  R.  Snyder,  superintendent 
Versailles,  6-year;  W.  F.  Hoerner,  superintendent 
Wadsworth  Central,  4-year;  Owen  J.  Work,  principal 
Wapakoneta  Blume,  4-ycar;  M.  R.  Simpson,  principal 
Warren: 

Warren  G.  Harding,  3-year;  Milton  MoUenkopf,  principal 
Howland  Township,  6-year;  M.  V.  McEvoy,  superintendent 
Washington  C.  H.  Washington,  4-year;  D.  B.  Ireland,  principal 
WATERvnxE,  6-year;  H.  H.  Dudrow,  superintendent 
Wauseon,  6-year;  F.  S.  Huyck,  superintendent 
Wayne  Montgomery,  6-year;  F.  S.  Warner,  superintendent 
Wellington,  4-year;  A.  W.  Shields,  superintendent 
Wellston,  4-year;  C.  H.  Jones,  principal 
Wellsville,  5-year;  Helen  H.  Stevenson,  principal 
West  Alexandria,  6-year;  E.  M.  Derby,  superintendent 
West  Carrollton,  6-year;  H.  A.  Russell,  principal 
Westerville,  6-year ;  T.  V.  Bancroft,  principal 
West  Jefferson,  4-year;  W.  B.  Corry,  superintendent 
West  Liberty,  6-year;  H.  S.  Defenbaugh,  superintendent 
WiCKUFFE,  6-year;  Harold  R.  Mills,  principal 
Willard,  4-year;  H.  L.  Bowman,  superintendent 
Willoughby,  4-year;  E.  M.  Otis,  superintendent 
WiLioNGTON,  s-year;  J.  O.  Villars,  principal 
WooDSFiELD,  4-year;  C.  O.  Schneider,  principal 
Wooster,  4-year;  Vernon  Smucker,  principal 
Wyoming,  6-year;  Z.  M.  Walter,  superintendent 
Xenia: 

Central,  6-year ;  F.  R.  Woodruff,  principal 
East,  6-year;  Paul  L.  Hasty,  principal 
Youngstown: 

Chaney,  6-year;  C.  W.  Ricksecker,  principal 
East,  6-year;  J.  W.  Smith,  principal 
Rayen,  4-year;  F.  F.  Herr,  principal 
South,  3-year;  Geo.  P.  Chatterton,  principal 
Ursuline,  4-year;  Edw.  B.  Conry,  principal 
Boardman,  4-year;  A.  L.  Henderson,  superintendent 
Zanesville  Lash,  3-year;  E.  D.  Cleary,  principal 

OKLAHOMA 

Ada: 

Ada,  4-year;  B.  R.  Stubbs,  superintendent 
Horace  Mann,  4-year;  J.  W.  Zimmerman,  director 
Altus.  3-year;  A.  G.  Steele,  superintendent 
Alva: 

Alva,  4-year;  C.  A.  Parker,  superintendent 
Northwestern,  4-year;  B.  F.  Johnson,  director 
Ardmore,  3-year;  Ben  F.  Ogden,  principal 
Atoka,  4-year;  Ferman  Phillips,  superintendent 
Barnsoall,  4-year;  Walter  B.  Goe,  superintendent 
Bartlesville,  3-year;  H.  E.  Wrinkle,  superintendent 
Blackwell,  3-year;  Harry  Huston,  superintendent 
Bristow,  4-year;  E.  H.  Black,  superintendent 
Chbcotah,  6-year;  J.  L.  Russell,  superintendent 


Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

10 

I2S 

1925 

12 

27s 

1935 

22 

613 

1903 

13 

138 

1930 

M 

312 

1929 

24 

SS9 

1927 

17 

421 

1913 

S2 

1606 

1908 

12 

373 

2925 

19 

532 

1910 

7 

86 

1926 

16 

431 

1908 

7 

194 

1937 

14 

248 

1928 

IS 

38s 

1930 

iS 

534 

1936 

8 

99 

1926 

16 

345 

1935 

18 

560 

1925 

7 

120 

1913 

9 

81 

1933 

16 

317 

1926 

15 

338 

1912 

20 

570 

1904 

16 

528 

1913 

12 

239 

1924 

32 

804 

1904 

13 

264 

1907 

27 

755 

1 90s 

8 

140 

1934 

46 

00 

1929 

69 

1683 

1927 

63 

1711 

1909 

87 

2539 

1913 

17 

460 

1931 

IS 

416 

1930 

41 

1082 

1906 

20 

739 

1923 

9 

177 

1922 

10 

332 

1921 

14 

307 

1919 

6 

126 

1922 

20 

578 

1918 

11 

342 

1923 

10 

275 

1925 

21 

720 

1912 

21 

544 

1912 

20 

591 

1918 

12 

386 

1936 
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Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Cherokee,  4-year;  Eugene  M.  Autry,  superintendent 

8 

176 

1938 

Chickasha,  3-year;  Elmer  L.  Fraker,  principal 

31 

573 

1913 

Claremore: 

Claremore,  4-ycar;  C.  P.  Crudup,  superintendent 

13 

340 

1931 

Oklahoma  Military  Academy,  4-year;  J.  C.  Resler,  principal 

II 

188 

1925 

Cleveland,  4-year;  W.  Rankin  Young,  superintendent 

II 

320 

1918 

Clinton,  4-year ;  Arnett  Cross,  principal 

14 

401 

1920 

Copan,  4-year;  E.  L.  Hurlock,  superintendent 

9 

*59 

1919 

Cushing,  4-year;  James  L.  Shanks,  principal 

33 

643 

1918 

Dewey,  4-year;  G.  E.  Spraberry,  superintendent 

10 

263 

1918 

Druuright,  4-year;  A.  C.  Wiemer,  principal 

Ig 

647 

1918 

Duncan,  3-year;  N.  L.  George,  superintendent 

13 

366 

1931 

Durant: 

Durant,  3-year;  G.  T.  Stubbs,  superintendent 

13 

278 

1931 

James  Earl  Russell,  4-year;  0.  R.  Bridges,  director 

8 

107 

1933 

Edmond: 

Edmond,  4-ycar;  Owen  King,  superintendent 

10 

323 

1925 

Training,  6-year;  J.  T.  Butcher,  director 

10 

169 

1923 

El  Reno,  3-year;  Paul  Taylor,  superintendent 

19 

584 

1918 

Euro,  3-year;  D.  Bruce  Selby,  principal 

3S 

IIS4 

1911 

Fairfax,  4-year;  V.  J.  Lockett,  superintendent 

II 

373 

1931 

Fairview,  4-year;  F.  W.  Irion,  superintendent 

9 

198 

1925 

Frederick,  4-year;  J.  0.  Shaw,  superintendent 

10 

316 

1919 

Garber,  4-year;  F.  C.  Snow,  superintendent 

9 

273 

1923 

Glenpool,  4-year;  R.  F.  Burt,  superintendent 

5 

77 

1921 

Grandfield,  4-year;  J.  T.  Martin,  supermtendent 

6 

163 

1925 

Guthrie,  3-year;  W.  A.  Green,  superintendent 

16 

403 

1913 

Guymon,  4-year;  E.  L.  McNeill,  superintendent 

9 

300 

1931 

Haskell,  4-year ;  Wm.  Earl  White,  superintendent 

9 

185 

1933 

Healdton,  4-year;  Murl  H.  Price,  principal 

8 

231 

1923 

Hennessey,  4-year;  Lee  Hart,  superintendent 

7 

I7I 

1930 

Henryetta,  4-year;  E.  E.  Battles,  superintendent 

16 

518 

1917 

Hobart,  3-year;  Bennie  A.  McElyea,  superintendent 

10 

376 

1923 

Holdenville,  3-year;  C.  A.  Strozier,  principal 

8 

300 

1930 

Holus,  3-year;  George  V.  Metzel,  principal 

8 

138 

1927 

Hominy,  4-year;  J.  R.  Staib,  superintendent 

9 

388 

1925 

Hooker,  4-year;  Paul  Smith,  superintendent 

6 

135 

1936 

Hugo,  4-year;  Harvey  M.  Black,  superintendent 

13 

392 

1913 

loABEL,  4-year;  R.  H.  Burton,  superintendent 

13 

387 

1938 

Jenks,  4-year;  R.  B.  Johnson,  superintendent 

10 

233 

1936 

Kingfisher,  4-year;  R.  R.  Russell,  superintendent 

II 

363 

1930 

Lawton,  3-year;  E.  C.  Swinney,  superintendent 

16 

547 

1914 

Madill,  4-year;  O.  K.  Campbell,  superintendent 

10 

316 

1919 

Mangum,  4-year;  Homer  S.  Reese,  superintendent 

II 

336 

1918 

Marietta,  4-year;  E.  L.  Dobbins,  superintendent 

8 

171 

1933 

Marlow,  4-year;  John  C.  Fisher,  superintendent 

II 

312 

1933 

Maud,  4-year;  D.  D.  Kirkland,  superintendent 

10 

285 

1936 

McAlester,  4-year;  M.  J.  Hale,  superintendent 

25 

825 

1911 

McMann  Dundee,  4-year;  W.  H.  Ervin,  superintendent 

6 

137 

1923 

Mumi,  3-year;  R.  C.  Nichols,  superintendent 

13 

373 

1919 

Minco,  4-ycar;  J.  E.  Perry,  superintendent 

7 

i6s 

1936 

Muskogee,  4-year;  L.  M.  Speaker,  principal 

48 

1631 

1911 

Newkirk,  6-year;  C.  Dale  Scott,  superintendent 

13 

35* 

1919 

Norman: 

Norman,  3-year;  J.  B.  Stout,  superintendent 

17 

575 

1919 

University,  6-year;  C.  0.  Newlun,  director 

7 

144 

1923 

154 
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Nowata,  4-year;  Ralph  E.  Staffelbach,  superintendent 

9 

400 

1921 

OiLTON,  4-year;  H.  G.  Bradford,  principal 

10 

334 

1923 

Okeene,  3-year;  A.  Wayne  Ballard,  superintendent 

6 

131 

1926 

Oklahoma  City: 

Britton,  3-year;  Wayde  H.  McCalister,  principal 

8 

169 

1926 

Capitol  Hill,  3-year;  A.  H.  Parmalee,  principal 

44 

1484 

1926 

Central,  3-year;  C.  E.  Herring,  principal 

76 

2511 

1910 

Classen,  3-year;  Ira  W.  Baker,  principal 

6S 

2199 

1926 

Okmulgee,  3-year;  Guy  B.  Blakey,  principal 

20 

638 

1914 

Osage,  4-year;  A.  W.  Bevers,  superintendent 

4 

64 

1924 

Pauls  Valley,  4-year;  Chas.  D.  Johnson,  superintendent 

10 

332 

1920 

Pawhuska,  4-year;  Harry  E.  Moore,  superintendent 

IS 

460 

1917 

Pawnee,  4-year;  John  H.  Snider,  principal 

10 

269 

1932 

Perky,  6-ycar;  Perry  Carmichael,  superintendent 

18 

478 

1922 

Ponca  City,  3-year;  Chas.  P.  Howell,  superintendent 

31 

796 

1918 

PoTEAu,  4-year;  C.  B.  Frederick,  principal 

8 

283 

1923 

Pryor,  4-year;  J,  A.  Godfrey,  principal 

9 

246 

1924 

Ramona,  4-year;  R.  S.  Davis,  superintendent 

7 

169 

1919 

Sand  Springs,  4-year;  Clyde  Boyd,  principal 

20 

662 

1923 

Sapulpa,  4-year;  Carl  A.  Ransbarger,  principal 

33 

680 

1912 

Sayre,  4-year;  R.  H.  Emans,  superintendent 

9 

238 

1929 

Seminole,  4-year;  O.  D.  Johns,  principal 

22 

737 

1932 

Shawnee,  3-year;  A.  L.  Burks,  superintendent 

32 

9SS 

1916 

Sbidler,  4-year;  M.  B.  Nelson,  superintendent 

6 

100 

1927 

Skiatook,  4-year;  W.  D.  Johnson,  superintendent 

7 

171 

1923 

Stillwater,  3-year;  W.  W.  McCollom,  principal 

19 

S19 

1922 

Tablequah  Wm.  C.  Bagley,  4-year;  Vaud  A.  Travis,  director 

11 

383 

1930 

Tipton,  4-year;  Florence  L.  Lrach,  principal 

7 

210 

1932 

Tonkawa: 

Tonkawa,  4-year;  Ellis  F.  Nantz,  superintendent 

13 

314 

1928 

University  Preparatory,  4-year;  R.  R.  Robinson,  president 

12 

90 

1930 

Tulsa: 

Booker  T.  Washmgton,  3-year;  E.  W.  Woods,  principal 

18 

S72 

1927 

Cascia  Hall,  4-year;  F.  A.  Driscoll,  superintendent 

6 

70 

1934 

Central,  3-year;  Eli  C.  Foster,  principal 

129 

4688 

1911 

Clinton,  4-year;  D.  M.  Roberts,  principal 

20 

S62 

1933 

Conway-Broun,  6-year;  Kate  C.  Fulghum,  principal 

S 

20 

1928 

Monte  Cassino,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Hildegarde,  superintendent 

6 

S6 

1936 

ViNiTA,  4-year;  H.  C.  DeMunbrun,  superintendent 

9 

28s 

1913 

Wagoner,  6-year;  Zella  Morton,  principal 

14 

3S4 

1927 

Webb  City,  4-year;  M.  B.  Nelson,  superintendent 

8 

194 

1927 

Weleetka,  4-year;  J.  O.  Payne,  superintendent 

8 

163 

1936 

Wewoka,  4-year;  James  R.  Frazier,  principal 

18 

577 

1928 

Wilson,  6-year;  Wm.  D.  Carr,  superintendent 

14 

392 

1925 

Woodward,  4-year;  Wm.  J.  Mellor,  superintendent 

12 

329 

1918 

Wynona,  4-year;  Oscar  H.  Holman,  superintendent 

S 

no 

1925 

Yukon,  4-year;  J.  A.  McLauchlin,  principal 

8 

222 

1924 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Aberdeen  Central,  3-year;  R.  R.  Deimer,  principal 

44 

961 

1907 

Arlington,  4-year;  R.  R.  Richoi,  principal 

7 

iSS 

1930 

Armour,  3-year;  John  Bullock,  superintendent 

S 

92 

1919 

Belle  Fourche,  4-year;  Vem  L.  Cadwell,  superintendent 

19 

277 

1916 

Beresford,  4-year;  M.  H.  Hogen,  superintendent 

11 

27s 

1932 

Britton,  4-year;  Marvin  VoUom,  principal 

8 

162 

1928 

Brookings,  4-year;  J.  E.  Martin,  superintendent 

21 

493 

1907 

i 
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Bryant,  4-year;  R.  E.  Halseth,  superintendent 
Canistota,  4-year;  P.  E.  Tyrrell,  superintendent 
Canton,  4-year;  C.  C.  Jacobson,  superintendent 
Centerville,  6-year;  F.  A.  Strand,  superintendent 
Chester,  4-year;  S.  F.  Delker,  superintendent 
Clark,  4-year;  E.  F.  Voss,  superintendent 
CoLOME,  4-year;  W.  M.  Hunting,  principal 
Custer,  4-year;  M.  E.  Lindsey,  superintendent 
Deaowood,  4-year;  H.  S.  Berger,  superintendent 
DeSmet,  4-year;  L.  Vernon  Caine,  superintendent 
Doland,  4-year;  Guy  W.  Cook,  superintendent 
Egan,  4-year ;  Herman  Mikkelson,  superintendent 
Elk  Point,  4-year;  Jonas  Ley  man,  superintendent 
Faith,  4-year;  Paul  W.  Eggert,  superintendent 
Faulkton,  4-year;  W.  Marvin  Kemp,  superintendent 
Flandreau,  4-year;  A.  E.  Mead,  superintendent 
Gregory,  4-year;  Quincy  L.  Wright,  superintendent 
Groton,  4-year;  R.  L.  Snyder,  superintendent 
Highmore,  4-year;  M.  L.  Reynolds,  principal 
Hot  Springs,  4-year;  H.  R.  Woodward,  superintendent 
Howard,  4-year;  B.  B.  Shaw,  superintendent 
Huron,  3-year;  O.  D.  Dunbar,  principal 
Ipswich,  4-year;  R.  M.  Walseth,  superintendent 
Kimball,  3-year;  R.  H.  Bunt,  superintendent 
Lake  Preston,  4-year;  A.  A.  Coulson,  superintendent 
Lead,  4-year;  C.  C.  Curran,  principal 
Lemmon,  4-year;  Lloyd  H.  Spencer,  superintendent 
Lennox,  4-year;  S.  S.  Shaw,  superintendent 
Madison  Central,  4-year;  R.  L.  Hunt,  superintendent 
Milbank,  4-year;  W.  C.  Rabe,  superintendent 
Miller,  4-year;  J.  Howard  Kramer,  superintendent 
Mitchell,  3-year;  George  W.  Janke,  principal 
Mobridge,  4-year;  L.  D.  Patten,  principal 
Montrose,  4-year;  Geo.  R.  Donahue,  superintendent 
Onida,  4-year;  Elgie  B.  Coacher,  superintendent 
Parker,  4-year;  E.  M.  Everhart,  principal 
Pierre,  3-year;  R.  E.  Rawlins,  superintendent 
Platte,  4-year ;  E.  A.  Treyor,  superintendent 
Rapid  City  Senior,  3-ycar;  C.  E.  Haskins,  principal 
Redfield,  4-year;  R.  W.  Gibson,  superintendent 
Salem,  4-year ;  E.  C.  Mikkelsen,  superintendent 
Scotland,  4-year;  C.  E.  Gold,  superintendent 
Sioux  Falls: 

All  Saints,  6-year;  Evangeline  Lewis,  principal 

Cathedral,  4-year;  Sister  M.  E.  McGowan,  principal 

Washington,  4-year;  L.  M.  Fort,  principal 
Sisseton,  4-year;  0.  K.  Thallehaugh,  superintendent 
SPEARnsH,  4-year;  W.  F.  Sloan,  superintendent 
Spencer,  4-year;  D.  S.  Domer,  superintendent 
Sturgis,  4-year;  William  J.  Brown,  principal 
Tyndall,  4-year;  J.  C.  Miller,  superintendent 
Vermillion: 

Vermillion,  4-year;  H.  W.  Hartman,  superintendent 

University,  4-year;  H.  S.  Morgan,  principal 
ViBORC,  4-year;  Carl  E.  Friedland,  superintendent 
Volga,  4-year;  R.  M.  Eidsmoe,  superintendent 


ISS 


Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

6 

136 

1922 

S 

87 

1920 

13 

393 

1913 

10 

ass 

1930 

S 

7S 

I9as 

9 

187 

191S 

6 

ISO 

1931 

7 

304 

1926 

12 

244 

1914 

6 

138 

1931 

6 

107 

1933 

7 

119 

I93S 

10 

201 

1918 

S 

lOI 

1933 

6 

166 

1933 

13 

348 

1917 

9 

a3S 

1931 

10 

330 

1916 

8 

iSa 

1937 

II 

309 

1937 

8 

161 

I93S 

*3 

S70 

1909 

7 

161 

1934 

6 

130 

1938 

6 

137 

1939 

38 

603 

I90S 

II 

340 

1933 

7 

II9 

1936 

16 

316 

1910 

IS 

313 

I9IS 

7 

193 

1914 

30 

490 

1906 

II 

as8 

1932 

S 

94 

1934 

6 

107 

1926 

7 

IS4 

1939 

13 

391 

1909 

9 

336 

1937 

3T 

710 

I9II 

13 

397 

1910 

7 

134 

1936 

8 

173 

1931 

6 

38 

1921 

13 

334 

1938 

76 

3217 

1906 

8 

210 

1933 

10 

263 

1928 

6 

97 

1936 

13 

263 

1938 

9 

IS7 

1919 

14 

asi 

1907 

16 

6S 

1930 

5 

IIS 

1926 

6 

IS7 

1926 
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Wacnek,  4-year;  George  E.  Hanna,  principal 

8 

171 

1926 

Wakonda,  4-year;  Frank  Forchtner,  superintendent 

7 

124 

192s 

Watertown,  3-year;  Dwight  D.  Milier,  principal 

27 

S67 

IQ06 

Waubay,  4-year;  0.  S.  Swenumson,  superintendent 

6 

132 

1933 

Webster,  4-year;  J.  A.  McKinley,  principal 

II 

268 

1907 

Wessincton,  4-year;  T.  L.  Clark,  superintendent 

6 

I3S 

1926 

Wessxnxton  Springs,  4-year;  Barrett  Lowe,  superintendent 

II 

2<;6 

192s 

WiLMOT,  4-year;  Clayton  Schmidt,  superintendent 

4 

8S 

1926 

Winner,  4-year;  J.  W.  Headley,  principal 

II 

363 

1922 

WoLSEY,  4-year;  Clinton  F.  Lawyer,  superintendent 

S 

91 

192s 

Yankton,  4-year ;  R.  E.  Nichol,  principal 

24 

S38 

1 90s 

west  VIRGINIA 

Aurora,  4-year;  S.  R.  Wood,  principal 

6 

113 

1936 

Barboursville,  3-year;  C.  N.  Fannin,  principal 

13 

307 

1937 

Barrackyille,  6-year;  Otis  H.  Milam,  principal 

7 

136 

1931 

Beaver  Shady  Spring,  4-year;  Randolph  Norton,  principal 

13 

339 

1936 

Beckley  Woodrow  Wilson,  4-year;  C.  G.  Peragoy,  principal 

42 

I27S 

1927 

Benwooo  Union,  4-year;  Paul  A.  Palmer,  principal 

22 

S84 

1931 

Bluefield: 

Beaver,  3-year;  C.  W.  Jackson,  principal 

32 

810 

1928 

Genoa  (Negro),  3-year;  J.  Douglas  Anderson,  principal 

8 

212 

1931 

Bramwell,  6-year;  D.  W.  McCormick,  principal 

10 

I2S 

1931 

Branchland  Guyan  Valley,  4-year;  L.  M.  Holton,  principal 

II 

37S 

1934 

Bridgeport,  6-year;  J.  H.  Wood,  principal 

12 

iSS 

1928 

Buckhannon  Buckhannon-Upshur,  6-year;  Ross  Bonar  and  B.  A. 
co-principals 

Hall, 

3S 

847 

1928 

Burnsville,  4-year;  Walter  L.  Moore,  principal 

8 

152 

1930 

Cairo,  6-year;  G.  D.  Ramsey,  principal 

II 

248 

1932 

Chapmanville,  6-year;  J.  A.  Vickers,  principal 

10 

3S8 

1936 

Charleston: 

Charleston,  3-year;  Virgil  L.  Flinn,  principal 

64 

187s 

1926 

Garnet,  3-year;  J.  F.  J.  Clark,  principal 

IS 

276 

1930 

Charles  Town,  6-year;  D.  P.  Hurley,  principal 

13 

3S7 

1931 

Clarksburg: 

Kelly  Miller,  6-year;  E.  B.  Saunders,  principal 

8 

201 

193s 

Roosevelt  Wilson,  3-year;  Wade  0.  Stalnaker,  principal 

14 

302 

1928 

Victory,  3-year;  Henry  L.  Ash,  principal 

19 

S66 

1926 

Washington  Irving,  4-year;  Orie  McConkey,  principal 

44 

1262 

1926 

Clendenin,  6-year;  J.  Stuart  Ervin,  principal 

II 

200 

1926 

Dunbar,  6-year;  Geo.  M.  Speicher,  principal 

7 

208 

1936 

East  Bank,  6-year;  Dana  R.  Ervin,  principal 

20 

680 

1926 

Elkhorn  (Negro),  6-year;  J.  M.  Belcher,  principal 

6 

114 

1931 

Elkins,  4-year;  Henry  Hamilton,  principal 

28 

784 

1926 

Elkview,  6-year;  L.  C.  Fauss,  principal 

14 

21S 

1927 

Fairmont: 

Fairmont,  3-year;  W.  E.  Buckey,  principal 

26 

733 

1926 

East  Fairmont,  4-year;  W.  C.  Whaley,  principal 

29 

82s 

1926 

Fairview,  4-year;  Newton  C.  Michael,  principal 

10 

252 

1926 

Farmington,  6-year;  J.  C.  Cotrel,  principal 

14 

193 

1930 

Fayetteville,  6-year;  John  H.  Toler,  principal 

IS 

380 

1927 

Flemington,  6-year;  L.  W.  Talbott,  principal 

9 

247 

1937 

Follansbee,  6-year;  W.  C.  Hood,  principal 

32 

860 

1927 

Gary,  6-year;  Chas.  W.  Dean,  Jr.,  principal 

27 

7S9 

1926 

Gassaway,  4-year;  C.  R.  Remage,  principal 

I3-S 

332 

1937 

Gauley  Bridge,  4-year;  H.  L.  Clark,  principal 

10 

290 

1936 
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Glen  Hedrick  (See  Beaver) 

Grafton,  4-year;  Torlock  Rasmussen,  principal 
Grantsville  Calhoun  County,  4-year;  Ray  E.  Harris,  principal 
Greenbank,  4-year;  Claude  A.  McMillion,  principal 
Harpers  Ferry,  6-year;  Eugene  Ross,  principal 
Harrisville,  4-year;  Byrl  B.  Coe,  principal 
Hinton,  6-year;  Cyrus  W.  Mann,  principal 
Hundred,  6-year;  R.  W.  Turner,  principal 
Huntington: 

Douglass,  6-year;  H.  D.  Hazelwood,  principal 
Huntington,  3-year;  E.  Q.  Swan,  principal 
Hurricane,  6-year;  J.  C.  Sovine,  principal 
Iaeger,  6-year;  John  Addair,  principal 

Institute  West  Virginia  State  College,  Lawrence  V.  Jordan,  principal 
Kenova: 

Buffalo,  6-year;  J.  H.  Bowling,  principal 
Ceredo-Kenova,  6-year;  Maxwelton  Wright,  principal 
Keyser,  3-year;  A.  G.  Springer,  principal 
Kimball  (Negro),  6-year;  Ulysses  H.  Prunty,  principal 
Lego  Stoco,  6-year;  Jas.  L.  Hombeck,  principal 
Lewisburo  Greenbrier  Military,  6-year;  H.  B.  Moore,  principal 
LmxETON,  6-year;  Ira  R.  Glover,  principal 
Logan: 

Aracoma  (Negro),  6-year;  Howard  E.  Wright,  principal 
Logan,  3-year;  Roy  R.  Banner,  principal 
Lookout  Nuttall,  4-year;  Dan  H.  Perdue,  principal 
Lost  Creek,  6-year ;  N.  R.  Tolley,  principal 
Lumberport,  6-year;  Chas.  L.  Righter,  principal 
Man  Triadelphia,  6-year;  Irving  Rigdon,  principal 
Marlinton,  4-year;  C.  D.  McNeill,  principal 
Martinsburg,  4-year;  E.  W.  Miller,  principal 
Masontown,  6-year;  H.  H.  Hogue,  principal 
Matewan  Magnolia,  6-year;  Carl  F.  Montgomery,  principal 
Matoaka,  3-year;  A.  A.  Allison,  principal 
MmDLEBOURNE  Tyler  County,  4-year;  Emmett  Stine,  principal 
Milton,  6-year;  J.  Y.  Lowe,  principal 
Monongah,  4-year;  Harold  D.  Fleming,  principal 
Montgomery: 

Montgomery,  6-year;  F.  C.  Cavendish,  principal 
Simmons  (Negro),  6-year;  G.  W.  Whiting,  principal 
Morgantown: 

Morgantown,  4-year;  Arthur  V.  G.  Upton,  principal 
University  Demonstration,  4-year;  George  H.  Colebank,  principal 
Moundsville,  4-year;  J.  H.  Lambert,  principal 
Mount  Hope,  6-year;  E.  W.  Dunkley,  principal 
Mullens,  6-year;  John  D.  Farmer,  principal 
Newburg,  6-year;  Fred  C.  Conley,  principal 
New  Martinsville  Magnolia,  4-year;  J.  H.  Gorby,  principal 
Northfork,  4-year;  M.  P.  Boyles,  principal 
Oak  Hill,  6-year;  G.  B.  Bobbitt,  principal 
Parkersburg  Central,  3-year ;  L.  S.  Michael,  principal 
Parsons,  6-year;  Jesse  E.  Riley,  principal 
Pennsboro,  6-year;  C.  R.  Sullivan,  principal 
Phillipi,  4-year;  J.  H.  Carpenter,  principal 
Pine  Grove,  6-year;  C.  D.  Snodgrass,  principal 
PiNEviLLE,  6-year;  Geo.  M.  Nolley,  principal 


Teachers 

Pupils 

25 

84s 

17 

4S2 

10 

244 

8 

113 

15 

3S8 

23 

769 

9 

206 

12 

226 

73 

2306 

10 

217 

14 

160 

18 

92 

12 

334 

17 

306 

13 

416 

14 

30s 

12 

398 

12 

217 

6 

158 

II 

387 

26 

806 

10 

28S 

10 

221 

10 

140 

12 

174 

II 

276 

29 

774 

13 

343 

16 

378 

6 

126 

IS 

331 

16 

S13 

II 

280 

17 

293 

9 

251 

SI 

1247 

24 

637 

34 

949 

21 

SS6 

16 

203 

s 

129 

i3 

S16 

14 

263 

27 

820 

46 

141S 

16 

379 

IS 

299 

18 

S2I 

11 

176 

8 

no 

Accredited 

Since 

1926 

19.W 

1928 

1937 

1928 

1931 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1937 

1937 

1927 

1932 

1927 

1928 
1926 

1933 

1928 

1935 

1933 
1930 

1934 

1926 
1933 

1930 

1927 

1929 

1930 
1929 
1926 
1926 

1937 

1931 

1926 

1932 

1926 

1936 
1926 

1928 

1929 
1929 
1929 
1936 

1933 

1926 

1927 
1929 
1927 
1926 
1932 
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Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Point  Pleasant,  3-year;  Peter  H.  Steenbergen,  principal 

12 

320 

1926 

Princeton,  4-year;  Thomas  R.  Egbert,  principal 

24 

661 

1927 

Ravenswc^,  6-year;  James  C.  Cox,  principal 

9 

235 

1934 

Renick,  6-year;  H.  D.  Keith,  principal 

5 

103 

1926 

Richwood,  3-year;  D.  E.  Dean,  principal 

16 

341 

1927 

Romney,  4-year;  Stanley  R.  Harris,  principal 

13 

360 

1931 

Ronceverte  Greenbrier,  6-year;  Roy  E.  Boone,  principal 

14 

243 

1932 

Saint  Albans,  4-year;  Bassell  E.  Liggett,  principal 

14 

403 

1928 

Saint  Marys,  6-year;  C.  L.  McMahan,  principal 

IS 

313 

1928 

Salem,  6-year;  C.A.  Tesch,  principal 

IS 

327 

1927 

Seth  Sherman,  6-year;  Melvin  L.  Mackey,  principal 

18 

SSI 

1937 

Shepherdstown,  6-year ;  K.  W.  Eutsler,  principal 

8 

174 

1936 

Shinnston,  4-year;  Clyde  R.  McCarty,  principal 

IS 

419 

1927 

SiSTERViLLE,  4-year;  D.  F.  Arnett,  principal 

14 

294 

1927 

Smithfieid,  6-year;  A.  H.  Anderson,  principal 

6 

160 

1933 

South  Charleston,  5-year;  Robt.  L.  Bryan,  principal 

24 

.S76 

193s 

Spencer,  4-year;  H.  M.  Williamson,  principal 

23 

658 

1938 

Stotesbury  Mark  Twain,  6-year;  W.  J.  B.  Cormany,  principal 

13 

378 

1930 

Summerville  Nicholas,  5-year;  C.  G.  Frantz,  principal 

IS 

485 

1928 

Sutton,  4-year;  C.  N.  Hill,  principal 

13 

313 

I93S 

Switchback  Elkhom,  6-year;  Edw.  W.  Richardson,  principal 

12 

246 

1928 

Terra  Alta,  6-year;  Strader  Phares,  principal 

13 

330 

1926 

Thomas,  4-year;  J.  H.  Patterson,  principal 

IS 

339 

1926 

Wallace,  4-year;  M.  T.  Hill,  principal 

7 

8S 

I93S 

War  Big  Creek,  4-year;  H.  H.  Swann,  principal 

16 

343 

1932 

Wayne  County,  4-year;  C.  H.  McKown,  principal 

16 

S27 

1928 

Weirton  Weir,  6-year;  R.  L.  Custer,  principal 

28 

947 

1936 

Welch,  6-year;  G.  M.  HoUandsworth,  principal 

23 

497 

1926 

Wellsburg,  6-year;  C.  F.  Walker,  principal 

29 

7S6 

1929 

West  Milford  Unidis,  6-year;  E.  L.  Marcum,  principal 

10 

204 

1933 

Weston,  4-year;  Fred  P.  Weihl,  principal 

28 

670 

1928 

Wheeling: 

Triadelphia,  4-year;  P.  E.  King,  principal 

34 

887 

1926 

Warwood,  6-year;  Levering  C.  Bonar,  principal 

17 

339 

1927 

Wheeling,  4-year;  I.  E.  Ewing,  principal 

SS 

1247 

1927 

White  Sulphur,  6-year;  Florence  Smith,  principal 

13 

33S 

1931 

Williamson,  6-year;  Boyd  Randal,  principal 

18 

360 

1928 

Wn.i.iAMSTOWN,  6-year ;  E.  S.  Shannon,  principal 

12 

265 

1930 

WISCONSIN 

Antigo,  6-year;  James  Luther,  principal 

37-4 

1319 

1908 

Appleton,  3-year;  Herbert  H.  Helble,  principal 

40 

1267 

1904 

Ashland,  4-year;  G.  A.  Bassford,  superintendent 

29. S 

783 

1908 

Baraboo,  6-year;  A.  C.  Kingsford,  superintendent 

23.6 

639 

1908 

Beaver  Dam: 

Beaver  Dam,  6-year;  H.  C.  Ahmsbrak,  principal 

28.5 

831 

1908 

Wayland  Academy,  4-year;  Stanley  C.  Ross,  principal 

7 

6S 

1904 

Beloit,  3-year;  J.  H.  McNeel,  principal 

34-4 

9SS 

1904 

Berlin,  4-year;  C.  D.  Lamberton,  superintendent 

14 

3S2 

1908 

Broohead,  4-year;  C.  T.  Pfisterer,  superintendent 

7-4 

171 

1926 

Burlington,  4-year;  F.  L.  Witter,  superintendent 

14 

322 

1908 

Chilton,  4-year;  F.  F.  Schlosser,  principal 

10. 1 

343 

1917 

Chippewa  Falls,  3-year;  H.  M.  Lyon,  principal 

16 

447 

1908 

Columbus,  4-year;  F.  G.  Wippermann,  superintendent 

13 

380 

1908 

Cudahy,  4-year;  J.  R.  Brandsmark,  superintendent 

26.6 

627 

1934 

Delafielo  St.  John’s  Military  Academy,  6-year;  H.  H.  Holt,  dean 

IS. 2 

241 

1908 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
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Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Delavan,  4-year;  T.  J.  Jenson,  superintendent 

II 

28s 

1909 

DePere,  4-year;  T.  J.  McGlynn,  superintendent 

10 

369 

1931 

DoDGEviLLE,  4-year;  M.  A.  Fischer,  principal 

6.7 

363 

1923 

Durand,  4-year;  C.  P.  Larson,  superintendent 

9 

198 

1918 

Eau  Claire,  4-year;  S.  G.  Davey,  principal 

S7 

183s 

1904 

Eocerton  Child  Memorial,  4-year;  R.  A.  Klaus,  principal 

14.2 

342 

1913 

Elkhorn,  4-year;  Charles  Jahr,  principal 

II 

243 

1908 

Elroy,  4-year;  L.  C.  Banker,  principal 

6 

160 

1914 

Evansville,  4-year;  J.  C.  McKenna,  superintendent 

10.4 

247 

1909 

Fennimore,  4-year ;  F.  E.  Drescher,  superintendent 

9.6 

239 

1936 

Florence,  4-year;  G.  A.  Hart,  principal 

5-2 

131 

1918 

Fond  du  Lac,  3-year;  H.  H.  Theisen,  principal 

44S 

1372 

1904 

Fort  Atkinson,  4-year ;  R.  F.  Beach,  principal 

18 

4SS 

1924 

Green  Bay: 

East,  4-year;  S.  M.  Current,  principal 

47.6 

1392 

1923 

West,  3-year;  C.  F.  Cole,  principal 

29-3 

803 

1911 

Hartford,  4-year ;  R.  £.  Brasure,  principal 

15.2 

353 

1907 

Hurley,  4-year;  J.  E.  Murphy,  superintendent 

19.4 

494 

191S 

Janesville,  4-year;  0.  L.  Robinson,  principal 

58 

1460 

1908 

Jefferson,  4-year;  R.  S.  Smith,  superintendent 

10.8 

249 

1917 

Kaukauna,  4-year;  J.  F.  Cavanaugh,  superintendent 

20 

538 

1908 

Kenosha,  3-year ;  G.  N.  Tremper,  principal 

77 

2259 

1908 

Kewaunee,  4-year;  R.  H.  Licking,  principal 

10.7 

311 

1918 

Kohler,  6-year;  L.  W.  Conger,  principal 

8.3 

117 

1932 

La  Crosse: 

Aquinas,  4-year;  Rev.  J.  Kundinger,  principal 

ai 

596 

1931 

Central,  6-year ;  G.  D.  Scott,  principal 

42 

1380 

1908 

Logan,  6-year;  D.  E.  Field,  principal 

38.7 

924 

1939 

St.  Rose  Convent,  4-year;  Sbter  M.  Olive,  principal 

4 

67 

192s 

Ladysmith,  4-year;  M.  Lewis,  superintendent 

14 

425 

1918 

Lake  Geneva: 

Lake  Geneva,  4-year;  H.  H.  Clemons,  principal 

14 

328 

1911 

Northwestern  Military  Academy,  S-year ;  R.  P.  Davidson, 
superintendent 

7.2 

96 

1908 

Lakemills,  4-year;  M.  C.  Fuszard,  superintendent 

9.8 

3II 

1917 

Lancaster,  4-year;  J.  H.  Walsh,  superintendent 

13 

261 

1908 

Madison: 

Central,  6-year;  L.  A.  Waehler,  principal 

33 

730 

1908 

Ebst,  3-year;  F.  S.  Randle,  principal 

43.8 

1238 

1923 

Edgewood,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Francis,  principal 

II 

28s 

1937 

West,  3-year ;  V.  G.  Barnes,  principal 

34-2 

973 

1931 

Wisconsin,  6-year;  H.  H.  Ryan,  principal 

19.7 

309 

1908 

Manitowoc  Lincoln,  4-year;  C.  G.  Stangel,  principal 

41 

1308 

1918 

Marinette: 

Marinette,  6-year;  C.  R.  Adams,  principal 

41.04 

1143 

1900 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  4-year;  Rev.  John  R.  McGinley,  principal 

5-7 

135 

1933 

Marshfield,  3-year;  R.  F.  Lewis,  superintendent 

17.8 

S6i 

1908 

Mauston,  4-year;  M.  A.  Kjeseth,  principal 

II 

259 

19*3 

Mayville,  6-year;  0.  E.  Buth,  superintendent 

12.4 

282 

1930 

Medford,  4-year ;  T.  H.  Boebel,  principal 

IS 

461 

1908 

Men  ash  a: 

Menasha,  4-year;  F.  B.  Younger,  superintendent 

18 

430 

1908 

St.  Mary,  4-year;  Rev.  J.  A.  Becker,  principal 

10 

389 

1932 

Menomonie,  6-year;  Mildred  Schneider,  principal 

19 

603 

1908 

Milton,  4-year;  C.  H.  Dorr,  principal 

9-2S 

238 

1930 

i6o 
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Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Since 

Milwaukee; 

Bay  View,  4>year;  G.  A.  Fritsche,  principal 

74 

3109 

1919 

Boys’  Technical,  4-ycar;  T.  G.  Brown,  principal 

SI 

2333 

1927 

Custer,  4-year;  H.  A.  Weingartner,  principal 

29.3 

882 

1932 

Holy  Angels,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Ursuline,  principal 

19.6 

Sio 

1937 

Juneau,  4-year;  W.  G,  Kastner,  principal 

17 

S2S 

1934 

Lincoln,  3-year;  0.  G.  Gilbert,  principal 

35-33 

1168 

1924 

Marquette  University,  4-year;  Rev.  T.  A.  Finnegan,  principal 

22 

470 

1927 

Messmer,  4-year;  Rev.  John  M.  Voelker,  principal 

3S-4 

98s 

1931 

Milwaukee  Country  Day,  S-year;  A.  G.  ^nter,  principal 

9. II 

III 

1923 

Milwaukee  Downer  Seminary,  4-year;  Helen  K.  Burtt,  principal 

13.6 

148 

1904 

Milwaukee  University,  6-year;  F.  S.  Spigener,  principal 

II 

142 

1930 

Milwaukee  Vocational  School,  4-year;  Wm.  F.  Rasche,  principal 

30.  s 

877 

1933 

North  Division,  4-year;  F.  W.  Werner,  principal 

77 

3241 

1908 

Pulaski,  4-year;  J.  C.  Castleman,  principal 

47 

1393 

1937 

Riverside,  4-year;  G.  A.  Chamberlain,  principal 

71 .6 

1940 

1904 

St.  John’s  Cathedral,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Andre,  principal 

16 

464 

1934 

St.  Mary’s  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Esther,  principal 

10.4 

36s 

1929 

South  Division,  4-year;  James  A.  Book,  principal 

81 

2331 

1904 

Washington,  3-ycar;  George  J.  Balzer,  principal 

86.6 

2372 

191S 

West  Division,  4-year;  A.  C.  Shong,  principal 

72 

3062 

1904 

Mineral  Point,  4-year;  D.  M.  Morgan,  principal 

II 

372 

1914 

Monroe,  3-year;  E.  0.  Evans,  superintendent 

12. s 

323 

1908 

Mt.  Horeb,  4-year;  H.  J.  Powell,  principal 

10 

24s 

1929 

Neenah,  4-year;  C.  F.  Hedges,  superintendent 

23 

649 

1908 

New  London  Washington,  4-year;  H.  H.  Helms,  superintendent 

16.8 

493 

1912 

OcoNOMOwoc,  4-year;  W.  C.  Krueger,  superintendent 

23.8 

S90 

1908 

Oconto,  4-year;  L.  W.  Fulton,  superintendent 

IS 

4S8 

1908 

OsKHOSH,  4-year;  F.  X  Greenough,  assistant  principal 

72 

1910 

1904 

Park  Falls,  4-year;  C.  A.  Hatfield,  superintendent 

13. s 

3S6 

1930 

Platteville,  4-year;  R.  E.  Balliette,  superintendent 

17-4 

437 

1912 

Plymouth: 

Plymouth,  4-year;  W.  B.  Senty,  superintendent 

I7-S 

489 

19OS 

Mission  House  Academy,  4-year;  Alvin  Grether,  principal 

3-7 

29 

1929 

Portage,  4-year;  Julia  E.  Rusch,  principal 

18.6 

S6i 

1907 

Pt.  Edwards  John  Edwards,  6-year;  K.  0.  Rawson,  principal 

7-S 

77 

1936 

Pt.  Washington,  4-year;  W,  R.  Dunwiddie,  superintendent 

ii-S 

338 

1914 

Prairie  du  Chien: 

Prairie  du  Chien,  4-year;  B.  A.  Kennedy,  superintendent 

I3-S 

241 

1918 

Campion  Jesuit,  4-year;  J.  C.  Friedl,  S.  J.,  principal 

23 

300 

1937 

St.  Mary’s  Academy.  4-year;  Sister  M.  Eugene,  principal 

II. s 

86 

1934 

Racine: 

Wm.  Horlick,  3-year;  D.  W.  Miller,  principal 

3S-S 

1003 

1929 

St.  Catherine’s,  4-year;  Rev.  Walter  J.  Doherty,  principal 

23 

300 

1937 

Washington  Park,  3-year;  W.  F.  Hood,  principal 

52.6 

1643 

1908 

Reedsburg,  4-year;  R.  T.  Normington,  principal 

17.4 

449 

1908 

Rhinelander,  3-year;  W.  F.  Kruschke,  superintendent 

18 

S02 

1908 

Rice  Lake,  4-year;  Cora  I.  Coxshall,  principal 

18.6 

563 

1924 

Ripon,  6-year;  B.  J,  Rock,  superintendent 

16. 1 

463 

1908 

River  Falls,  3-year;  H.  C.  Mason,  superintendent 

9 

332 

190S 

Sheboygan,  4-year;  W.  Urban,  principal 

70.  s 

2231 

1906 

Sheboygan  Falls.  6-year;  F.  F.  Finner,  superintendent 

13 

3S9 

1931 

Shore  WOOD  (P.  0.  Milwaukee),  6-year;  Grant  Rahn,  principal 

53-8 

1242 

1927 

SiNSiNAWA  St.  Clara  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Antoine,  principal 

8 

94 

1912 

South  Milwaukee,  6-year;  Geo.  M.  O’Brien,  principal 

33.3 

967 

1908 

Sparta,  4-year;  W.  R.  Bruce,  superintendent 

19 

576 

1913 
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Stanley,  3-year;  C.  W.  Dodge,  superintendent 
Stevens  Point; 

Stevens  Point,  4-year;  J.  F.  Kraus,  principal 
St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Alexia,  principal 
Stoughton,  4-year;  H.  B.  Mennes,  principal 
Sturgeon  Bay,  4-year;  J.  A.  VanNatta,  principal 
Superior: 

Cathedral,  4-year;  Sister  M.  Albertine,  principal 
Central,  3-year;  A.  B.  Rothwell,  principal 
East,  3-year;  A.  T.  Conrad,  principal 
Tomah,  4-year;  E.  J.  McKean,  superintendent 
Two  Rivers  Washington,  6-year;  L.  B.  Clark,  principal 
ViROQUA,  3-year;  B.  L  Greenfield,  superintendent 
Watertown,  6-year;  Edw.  Hinterberg,  principal 
Waukesha,  6-year;  P.  H.  Falk,  principal 
Waupaca,  4-year;  L.  M.  Emans,  superintendent 
Waupun,  6-year;  H.  C.  Wegner,  superintendent 
Wausau,  3-year;  I.  C.  Painter,  principal 
Wauwatosa,  3-year;  I.  L.  Swancutt,  principal 
West  Allis,  3-year;  R.O.  West,  principal 
West  Bend,  4-year;  D.  E.  McLane,  superintendent 
West  De  Pere: 

Nicolet,  4-year;  J.  B.  Layde,  superintendent 
St.  Norbert,  4-year ;  Rev.  R.  P.  Wagner,  principal 
West  Milwaukee,  4-year;  Mathew  Berkley,  principal 
Whitefish  Bay,  4-year;  R.  K.  Healy,  principal 
Whitewater: 

Whitewater,  4-year;  A.  R.  Page,  superintendent 
College,  4-year;  J.  U.  Elmer,  principal 
Wisconsin  Delxs,  4-year;  M.  E.  Gribble,  superintendent 
Wisconsin  Rapids  Lincoln,  4-year;  A.  A.  Ritchay,  principal 

WYOMING 

Basin,  6-year;  M.  O.  Wright,  superintendent 

Buffalo  Johnson  County,  4-year;  J.  R.  Strother,  principal 

Casper  Natrona  County,  4-year;  Dean  C.  Morgan,  principal 

Cheyenne  Senior,  3-year;  J.  L.  Goins,  superintendent 

Cody,  4-year;  R.  E.  Robertson,  superintendent 

CoKEviLLE,  6-year;  L.  L.  Bender,  superintendent 

Douglas  Converse  County,  4-year;  J.  Fred  Nelson,  superintendent 

Evanston,  3-year;  F.  E.  Shaw,  superintendent 

Gillette  Campbell  County,  4-year;  N.  D.  Morgan,  principal 

Glenrock  Glenrock-Parkerton,  4-year;  M.  D.  Stigall,  superintendent 

Green  River,  4-year;  R.  H.  McIntosh,  superintendent 

Greybull,  4-year;  E.  T.  Ferry,  superintendent 

Kemmerer  Senior,  3-year;  S.  M.  Boucher,  principal 

Lander  Fremont  County  Vocational,  4-year;  A.  H.  Dolph,  principal 

Laramie: 

Laramie,  6-year;  J,  E.  Thayer,  principal 
Secondary  Training  School,  6-year;  L.  R.  Kilzer,  principal 
Lovell,  4-year;  G.  V.  Cutler,  superintendent 
Lusk,  4-year;  J.  M.  Hungate,  superintendent 
Midwest,  4-year;  James  Bond,  superintendent 
Newcastle,  4-year;  O.  C.  Kerney,  superintendent 
Powell,  6-year;  Paul  C.  Fawley,  superintendent 
Rawlins,  4-year;  H.  H.  Moyer,  principal 


Teachers 

Pupils 

9 

248 

40 

1274 

6.7 

66 

19 

SS4 

17 

4S8 

9.9 

248 

42.2 

I4S6 

19.8 

419 

18.4 

S13 

27.6 

8S2 

10 

340 

13.7s 

446 

30.34 

999 

14.2 

417 

14.6 

41S 

37 

1126 

39.4 

I0S9 

SS 

1S07 

22 

S33 

10 

282 

IS 

167 

20 

S98 

20.6 

491 

12 

306 

7.8 

no 

8 

179 

29 

868 

6.S 

181 

9.8 

277 

42.2 

1422 

28.2 

88s 

8.4 

201 

S 

110 

10 

292 

II 

223 

12 

408 

S.S 

116 

8 

171 

7.4 

213 

8 

196 

14 

317 

34. S 

902 

8 

134 

8 

222 

7 

161 

12. s 

219 

9 

227 

16 

488 

10.2 

311 

Accredited 

Since 

1912 

1908 

1931 

1907 
1904 

1933 

1904 

1904 

1923 

1923 

1916 

1914 

1904 

1923 

1912 

1904 

1906 

1910 

1928 

1926 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1908 

1934 

T933 

1900 


1922 
1918 

191S 

1912 
1930 
1927 

1923 

1918 

1933 

1924 

1926 
1921 
1921 
1921 

1913 

1917 

1927 

1937 

1927 

1927 

1921 

19*9 


T 


162 
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Name  and  Location,  Type  of  School,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Reliance,  6-year;  C.  W.  Kurtz,  superintendent 
Riverton,  6-year;  G.  S.  Smyth,  superintendent 
Rock  Springs,  4-year;  K.  F.  Winchell,  principal 
Sberidan,  4-year;  R.  W.  Skinner,  principal 
Sunrise,  6-year;  F.  G.  Schultz,  superintendent 
Superior,  6-year;  B.  L.  Dodds,  principal 

Thermopous  Hot  Springs  County,  4-year;  E.  J.  Rush,  superintem 
Torrington,  4-year;  C.  D.  Carter,  superintendent 
Wheatland,  4-year;  L.  J.  Belt,  superintendent 
WoRLAND  Washakie  County,  4-year;  M.  A.  Miller,  superintendent 
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RECENT  BOOKS  RECEIVED 


Anspacr,  C.  L.,  and  Concdon,  W.  H.  Prob¬ 
lems  in  Educational  Sociology.  New  York: 
American  Book  Company,  1935.  Pp.  xviii 

+  314. 

A  study  of  the  educational  and  sociological 
problems  designed  to  give  opportunity  for  dis¬ 
covering  the  interplay  between  education  and 
sociology  and  the  creation  and  solution  of  so¬ 
cial  problems. 

Averill,  Lawrence  A.  Adolescence.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1936.  Pp.  vi  -\- 
496. 

“The  present  volume  is  the  outgrowth,”  says 
the  author,  “of  fifteen  years’  experience  in 
teaching  coilege  and  extension  courses  in  the 
psychology  of  adolescence.”  The  book  is  or¬ 
ganized  on  the  case  method  of  study  and  deals 
with  all  aspects  of  adolescent  problems. 

Beatty,  Willard  W.,  et  al.  Growth  and  De¬ 
velopment:  The  Bases  for  Educational  Pro¬ 
grams.  New  York:  Progressive  Education 
Association,  1936.  Pp.  vii-|-29J. 

“A  distillation  of  the  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Progressive  Education  Association  held  in 
Chicago,  February  37  to  29,  1936.” 

Bossino,  Nelson  L.  Progressive  Methods  of 
Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1935.  Pp.  xvi 

+  704. 

Treats  such  themes  as  “Basic  Considerations 
of  Secondary  School  Methods,”  “Management 
Technique  of  the  Class  Period,”  “Teaching 
Technique  of  the  Class  Period,”  “The  Problem 
of  MeUiod  in  Teaching,”  and  “The  Problem 
of  Evaluating  Teaching.” 

Chamberlain,  Leo  M.  The  Teacher  and 
School  Organisation.  New  York:  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  1936.  Pp.  xxviii -f- 656. 

“Most  present-day  administrators,”  says  the 
author  of  the  book,  “emphasize  the  idea  of 
democvracy  in  school  management.”  Hence 
teachers  should  be  familiar  with  the  problems 
involved  therein,  runs  the  argument.  To  this 
end  the  book  seeks  to  make  teachers  ac¬ 
quainted  with  such  matters  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  salary,  schedules,  the  revision  of  cur¬ 
ricula  and  courses  of  study,  the  selection  of 
textbooks,  and  similar  questions. 

Clapp,  F.  L.;  Chase,  W.  J.;  and  Merriman, 
C.  Introduction  to  Education.  Boston: 
Ginn  and  Company,  193S  (revised).  Pp. 

xix  +  369. 

Seeks  to  give  “Prospective  teachers  ...  a  real 
understanding  of  the  social  and  political  prin¬ 


ciples  and  of  the  educational  philosophy  that 
determine  their  country’s  system  of  education: 
...  an  understanding  of  one’s  own  school 
system  and  its  evaluation;  .  .  .  [and]  the 
processes  of  learning  and  the  fundamental 
methods  of  teaching.” 

Coyle,  David  C.  Brass  Tacks.  Washington; 
National  Home  Library  Foundation,  1936. 
Pp.  ISO. 

Discusses  how  plenty  and  security  may  be 
obtained  by  the  American  people  without  rev¬ 
olution  and  without  “giving  up  forever  their 
ancestral  liberties.” 

Draper,  Edgar  M.  Principles  and  T echniques 
of  Curriculum  Making.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton-Century  Company,  1936.  Pp.  xv 

87s. 

A  practical  approach  to  the  problem  of  cur¬ 
riculum  making;  a  book  dealing  with  all 
phases  of  the  problem,  but  with  emphases  on 
“The  unit  of  work.” 

Englehardt,  Fred,  and  Overn,  Alfred  V. 
Secondary  Education.  New  York;  D.  Ap- 
pleton-Century  Company,  1937.  Pp.  xvi-i- 
623. 

Treats  of  the  principles  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  with  their  applications.  Considers  the 
historical  and  social  factors  which  have  led 
to  the  establishment  and  evolution  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school,  the  articulation  of  it  with  other 
divisions  of  the  system;  the  administration  of 
the  program  of  work,  and  the  place  of  various 
subjects  of  study  within  the  s^ool. 

Knudsen,  Charles  W.,  and  McAfee,  Lucius 
O.  An  Introduction  to  Teaching.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Inc. 
1936.  Pp.  xvi-f424. 

“Throughout  the  present  treatment,  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  need  for  establishing 
teaching  on  a  firmer  professional  basis.”  The 
unit  teachings  are:  The  Teacher  and  the 
Teacher’s  Work;  The  Extrinsic  Rewards  of 
Teaching;  Factors  in  the  Supply  of  Teachers 
and  Demand  for  their  Services;  Preparation  of 
Teachers;  The  Ethical  Obligations  of  Teach¬ 
ers. 

Mann,  Mary  Peabody.  Life  of  Horace  Mann 
(Centennial  Edition).  Washington:  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  1937-  Pp- 
xi  -f  609. 

A  book  published  as  a  part  of  the  Centennial 
Celebration  of  Horace  Mann’s  entrance  into 
the  field  of  education  on  July  i,  1837.  “Let 
copies  of  this  book  be  placed  in  all  schools 
and  public  libraries.” 
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Maxwzjl,  C.  R.,  and  Kilzer,  L.  R.  High 
School  Administration.  New  York:  Double¬ 
day,  Doran  and  Company,  Inc.,  1936.  Pp. 
X  +  S14. 

A  book  “written  primarily  for  use  by  educa¬ 
tional  workers  who  aspire  to  the  high  school 
principalship,  and,  by  those  who,  having  be¬ 
come  high-school  principals,  work  to  become 
better  ones.”  Deals  with  such  topics  as  the 
program  of  studies,  extra-curricular  activities, 
daily  schedule  of  classes,  the  home  room,  guid¬ 
ance,  school  records,  supervised  study,  etc. 

Norton,  J.  K.,  and  Norton,  M.  A.  Founda¬ 
tions  of  Curriculum  Building.  Boston: 
Ginn  and  Company,  1936.  Pp.  ix  -|-  598. 

“An  overview  of  theory,  trends,  and  current 
practices,  at  the  elementary-school  level,  based 
on  a  synthesis  of  research  findings.”  The  first 
four  chapters  are  general,  being  entitled  re¬ 
spectively  “The  Why  of  Curriculum  Revi¬ 
sion”;  “Underlying  Issues  in  Curriculum  Con¬ 
struction”;  “Various  Approaches  to  the  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Curriculum  Content”;  and  “Contribu¬ 
tions  of  Research  to  Curriculum  Building.” 

Rugc,  Harold.  American  Life  and  the  School 
Curriculum.  Boston;  Ginn  and  Company, 
1936.  Pp.  xii-f47i. 

An  attempt  to  make  a  synthesis  of  the  prin- 
.  ciple  strands  of  American  Culture,”  and  to 
stimulate  both  teachers  and  laymen  to  exercise 
their  powers  in  an  effort  to  “pull  our  demo¬ 
cratic  culture  through  the  social  crises  of  the 
Great  Transition.” 

Smith,  Henry  L.,  and  Painter,  William  J. 
Bibliography  of  Literature  on  Education  in 
Countries  other  than  the  United  States  of 
America.  Bloomington:  University  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  1937.  Pp.  341. 

Complete  annotated  bibliography;  3510  refer¬ 
ences. 

Smith,  Henry  L.,  and  Painter,  William  J. 
Bibliography  of  Literature  on  the  Teaching 
of  English.  Bloomington:  University  of  In¬ 
diana,  1937.  Pp.  399. 

Complete  annotated  bibliography;  3321  refer¬ 
ences. 

Straker,  R.  L.,  et  al.  Educating  for  Democ¬ 
racy:  A  Symposium.  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio: 
The  Antioch  Press,  1937.  Pp.  ix  -f- 149. 
Chapters  by  Straker,  Lendley,  Zook,  Dewey, 


Duggan,  Gilbreth,  Compton,  Birch,  Cory,  and 
Smith. 

Thomas,  Frank  W.,  and  Lang,  Albert  R. 
Principles  of  Modern  Education.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1937.  Pp.  xv. 
+  340. 

Seeks  to  provide  instructors  in  teacher-trala- 
ing  institutions  with  the  needed  materials  for 
orienting  those  in  training  with  “those  fundv 
mental  conceptions — biological,  psychological, 
sociological,  and  historical — from  which  all 
sound  educational  theory  must  be  derived.” 

Umstattd,  j.  B.  Secondary  School  Teaching. 
Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1937.  Pp.  x 
+  459. 

Built  around  three  principles:  guidance,  indi¬ 
vidualized  instruction,  and  the  unit  idea.  De¬ 
signed  to  give  the  prospective  teacher  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education  an  integrated  treatise  of 
“best  theory”  and  “best  practices”  of  the  day. 


Wilds,  Elmer  H.  The  Foundations  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Education.  New  York:  Farrar  and 
Rinehart,  1936.  Pp.  xi  -f-  634. 

This  book  “presents  a  study  of  the  evolution  of 
educational  theory  from  primitive  man  down 
to  the  present  time.”  “The  author’s  intent,”  so 
he  states,  “was  to  write  not  another  factual  .^n 
text  book  on  the  history  of  education,  but  91 
primarily  a  history  of  educational  thought, 
with  only  secondary  emphasis  on  the  history 
of  educational  practice.” 

■II 

Wriston,  Henry  M.,  The  Nature  of  a  Liberal 
College.  Appleton,  Wisconsin:  Lawrence 
College  Press,  1937.  Pp.  x  +  177. 

This  is  a  group  of  essays  which,  to  paraphrase 
the  author,  might  be  considered  a  kind  of  col- 
lection  of  what  might  have  been  put  into  a 
president’s  annual  report  during  the  eleven  S 
years  of  his  incumbancy,  provided  he  had  ever  9 
issued  such  reports.  President  Wriston  treats  9 
bis  theme  under  the  following  ten  chapter  9 
headings:  The  Liberal  Ideal;  Institutional  9 
Form;  The  Student;  The  Faculty;  The  Col- 
lege  Library;  The  Structure  of  the  College;  ’9 
Emotional  Life;  Aspects  of  Stability  and  M 
Change;  a  Theory  of  Discipline;  Vocational  m 
Guidance.  Although  the  author  says  “This  » 
volume  represents  personal  opinions,  it  does  s 
not  pretend  to  be  based  upon  research  or  spe-  S 
cial  knowledge.”  Whoever  reads  the  book 
will  be  certainly  impressed  by  the  depth  of 
wisdom  revealed. 
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